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PREFACE 



HE present JiandbooK: attempts to cover in a short com- 

• + various aspects of Indian arcliaeology and is 

m en e or the use of general readers in India and abroad. 
Ihe specialist will find in it little that is new, while the 

ri j- iJ. * -J- • 1 1 *1 ^ tllO chapters assume a 

greater acqfuaintance with the subject than is justified. This 

unavoidable in any work which seeks to avoid 

+in« ^ niere generality and too much special iza- 

ances fnr ^+1.* hoped that the reader will make allow- 

an It wq intrinsic difiiculty and treat the handbook as 

person subject for the average educated 

officer^ otT^rn*" •’“Ok have been contributed by the 

meirHecr *“ “tivitiea of that Xart 

been' done ^ ' the ^Pro^dal^'or Stet p®'*®'"®'' ’^“rk has 

ihis IS mevitable from the natnrp nf -t'akistan. 

political boundaries do not nSeLarilt c T’ 

end of chapters wWev^f ^“’'® *>®®“ at the 

have helped in tlS^piX‘Son^oftW^fndbook? 


New Delhi, 
Otaober 5 ,1949 



HUMAYUN KABIR 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STORY OP INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


* - . 


1784 to 1861 

IT was in the year 1862 that the Archaeological Survey of Indiai 
•I was established. We must, however, go back another seventy 
years to obtain a clear picture of the growing interest in archaeolo¬ 
gical studies and the circumstances w'hich led to the creation of this 
Department. In 1783 Sir Wilham Jones came to Calcutta as a 

Pmsne Judge of the Supreme Court and began to learn Sanskrit. 
The idea of the foundation of an institution for promoting the 

study of oriental literature and culture was first conceived bv"" him. 
In January 1784, within four months of his arrival, a meeting was 
held at Calcutta in which a resolution was passed for the foundation 

of a ^ciety with the object of enquiring ‘ into the historv and 

antiquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia 

The establishment of this institution under the name of the 

Asiatic Society and of a museum under its auspices was received 
with ^eat enthusiasm by scholars interested in oriental studies 
After this, things began to move quickly. Within the next few 
yearn descnptions of many ancient ruins of India Were published 
for the first time in the Asiatic Researches and the Society’s journal 

Indian^^^r^b literature but also 

n^an archaeology in its various branches, particularly epigraphy 

and numismatics. >^his study received a further impetus when in 

Mr. James Pnnsep, the then Secretary of the Society dis 

covered the key to the Brahrm alphabet. This script in which were 

^tten the earhest inscnptaons of India had so far baffled all scholars 

ithin a few years of this event was deciphered the second scrinf 

preva ent in the North-West, commonly known as Kharoshthi. 

There was, however, no systematic exploration of the antiquarian 
remams in the country during all these years. In 1848 llexanZ 
unmngham pubhshed a paper in the Journal of the Calcutta Societu 
m which he urged that the Government of India should help in the 
preservation of ancient monuments of India bv • I 

of a suitable officer af 4. “ appointment 

thorough knowledge of the rehgion^ anT oT^I * 

.bo be an epi^^Me. ea well cli^bam S 

^eu^t of the Royal Engineers and had ^e to nl^ 

«.tmg rn the Jonmal of the Bengal Asiatic toa“y “ 
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said, ' Henceforward mv readers should understand, and they will 
soon perceive the fact, that my coin essays are joint productions, 
and that I have an auxiliary at my elbow, far better acquainted 
with the contents of, I may say, all the collections of coins in India, 
than I have leisure to become’. 



to 1901 


Cunningharn’s appeal met with no response from Government for 
some years, but in 1860, after India had passed under the Crown, 
Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India, decided at the instance of 
a number of learned Societies and scholars to establish an ArchaeolO’' 
gical Department of Northern India in order to preserve the innumer¬ 
able ancient monuments there. Cunningham was appointed the 
first Archaeological Surveyor of India on a purely temporary basis. 
According to the minutes of the Governor-General in Councd, his 
duties were ‘ to make an accurate description of such remains as 
most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as it is traceable 
and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them • 
It was clearly indicated in the minutes that no expenditure on the 
repairs and preservation of these monuments was contemplated. 
During the four years of his appointment (1862 to 1865), Cunningham s 

activities were confined only w'ithin the North-Western Provinces 

« _ 

(present U. P.) and Bihcar. 


In 1866, however, this post was retrenched by Lord Lawrence, 
but this led to a great agitation in the country. Scholars like James 
Fergusson and others advocated the re-establishment of the 
logical Department under the Government of India. In X87U, 
under the Vioeroyalty of Lord Mayo, the Government of India 
sanctioned the post of a Director General of Archaeological Survey 
of India and oifered it to Cunningham. He was also g^en th^ 
assistants, Messrs. J. D. Beglarand A. C. L. Carlleyle and H. B. W. 
Garrick. Their activities were confined only to northern n 
and mainly to the collection of historical and geographical data and 

preparation of plans of important monuments. 

It may be mentioned here that a short time before this had appeared 
the translation of Hiuen Tsang's travels. Cumungham spent a 
greater part of hig time in identifying the places visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, but the volume of work done by him was amazing. 
During his tenure of gervioe he publial^ed twenty one volumes 
the Jleports of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India. However 

date they may be. they still contain a great amount of ‘^^teres^g 

iuformaticm and data. Of his other numerous 

muet be made of the , ftrst voluoa© of the Oorpua Inamptf^um 
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lytdicaruM containing the 
Geography of India, I, 
Bharhut (1879) and the 


inscriptions of Asoka (1877), the Ancient 
Buddhist period (1871), the Stupa of 
Book of Indian Eras (1884). 


4 .^ activities of the Survey were extended to western and 

sou ern India and Dr. James Burgess was appointed the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor and reporter to Government for these parts. 

anconservation of ancient monuments, however, did not form 
any part of the duties of either General Cunningham or Dr. Burgess. 

T performed by the provincial Govern- 

Z Department. The result was 

anT wL w a long time 

oontiuMd tm unsatisfactory arrangement 

menS n ““’““''oly W* t® the charge of Local Govern 

duty ’ iUentZ f *° *'*“ importance of such a 

SSnistrZ onitnre with 

cannot concXeZ?" cr* **'^*'n *“ '"*"’■1' “““““n. and I 

Bnancial resources of *1“® *<lnunistrative initiative and 

VI of 1878). ^ ^ ^ Indian Treasure Trove Act (Act 


in permanent good rZr Tr w f were fit ‘ to be kept 

not in oomple4 ruin, T’wl Zm^^'e P““* 

He was also to advise the Public^ZfT) °r ™n‘tio™Wy ruined. ’ 

India. This polt, CvZLr Government of 

H. H. Oole, E B., the Zmblnt ^f Major 

valuable though incomplete reports P^'Inoed a number of 

several important grouns of m on 

^er the title Preservation of N^^a^Mon produced 

I88D85) ten foUo volumes (Calcutta 

femous monuments in his charge 

the task of conservation of mommieht«« t. ^ a^ohtion of this post, 

Jial Governments. devolved on the Provin- 
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With tile retireuient of General Cunningham in 1885, the surveys 
of northern and southern India were amalgamated and placed 
under the charge of Dr. Burgess as the Director General whose duty 
was to look after conservation, survey and research. The whole of 
British India was divided into five Circles, viz., Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), the N. W. (now United) 
Provinces (with Central India and the Central Provinces) and Bengal 
(with Assam). The Director General was expected to superintend 
the work of the whole of India with the assistance of three Surveyors 
and two Assistant Surveyors. To this cadre was added the services 
of an Epigraphist for editing and translating inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
Pali and South Indian languages. This post was held by Dr. E. 
Hultzsch. Unlike Cunningham, who issued Annual Reports on the 
exploration tours undertaken by him, Burgess concentrated his 
activities mainly on the study of particular monuments in which he 
felt interested. Within a period of less than thirty years (1874 to 
1902), he produced thirty-two volumes in the New Imperial Series. 
Of these thirteen volumes were contributed by himself and the 
remaining by his associates. 

With the retirement of Burgess in 1889 the Survey again fell into 
bad days. The post of Director General was kept in abeyance, 
and Burma, Bengal, the Punjab and the Indian States were left 

without any Surveyors. 


This sad state of affairs" continued till the end of the last century. 
In 1895, however, the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that it was not possible to disband the Survey aHogether nor was 
it advisable to maintain it at the then reduced scale. According 
to this decision, a new scheme was introduced in 1899 dividing the 
country into five Circles, viz., (1) Madras and Coorg, (2) Bombay, 
Berar and Sind, (3) the Punjab, Baluchistan and Ajmer, (4) the 
U. P. and the C. P. and (6) Bengal and Assam. Each Circle was to 
remain in charge of a Surveyor, paid by the Central Government but 
under the administrative control of the Provincial Governments. 
His official activities were to be limited exclusively to advising 
Provincial Governments in the matter of conservation. The post 
Ilf the Epigraphist was also made permanent. As Dr. Hultzsch 
was essentially a specialist in South Indian Epi^phy, other scholars 
were encouraged to publish articles in the Epigrapkia Indioa. 

With the appointment of Lord Cuxzon as tlfeie Viceroy of India 
a now day was dawning for Indian archaeology. Within a few 
weeks of his landing, on the 1st February, 1899, he delivered a speech 
at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and axmoune,ed his 
intention, during his term of office, to encourage archaeological 
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study aud research, A year later speaking before the same Society, 

he elaborated his scheme and said i ^ In the course of my recent 

tour, during which I visited some of the most famous sites and 

beautiful or historic buildings in India, I more than once remarked 

m reply to Municipal addresses that I regarded the conservation of 

ancient monuments as one of the primary obligations of Government. 

We have a duty to our forerunners, as well as to our contemporaries 

and to our descendants,—nay, our duty to the two latter classes in 

itself demands the recognition of an obhgation to the former, since 

we are the custodians for our own age of that which has’ been 

bequeathed to us by an earlier, and since posterity will rightly 

blame us if, owing to our neglect, they fail to reap the same 

advantages that we have been privileged to enjoy. Moreover, 

ow can we expect at the hands of futurity any consideration for 

the productions of our own time—if indeed any are worthy of such- 

uness we have ourselves shown a like respect to the handiwork 
of our predecessors ? 


‘ Thi^s obligation, which I assert and accept on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment, Lord Curzon went on to say, ‘is one of an even more binding 
character in India than in many European countries. There^ 
abundant private wealth is available for the acquisition or the 
conservation of that which is frequently private property. Corpora- 

Wo f ® of - large portion of its obhgation. ^ The 

ric m dings, the magnificent temples, the inestimable works 

11 • j-I* desecration or the encroachments of decav TTpr^ 

d“Tf„~ —o^'vaiird 

nionarchs, or nerseoni'pr] on/i j.- 

dishonoured ot-pp/I.! fri. persecuted and sometimes 

nonourea creeds. These monuments are for the mo«f 

who see only in an ancient building the means^o^^nex^^'^^^^*!*^ 

Unces^^lain the peculiar responsibility thaTTests 

^'toh^ intr'’*' o^^^essing the hope that 

as there had been tifi that time and The ^co^ti ®^®l^^®ological work 
maintained through ‘ a definite ooUp f progress would be 

^dperviaon, and of 

ger outlay . Consequently, m his proposals 
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to the Secretary of State, he made it clear that the Governmeiit of 
India, could not divest themselves of all responsibility for the preserva¬ 
tion of the great ancient monuments of India. ‘ They felt that 
it would be the Supreme Government and not the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, who would always be held in judgment of the civilized would 
primarily respon.sible for maintaining intact this great inheritance, 
and they thought it unsafe to trust that the subordinate Govern¬ 
ment would always be alive to the importance of the duty or would 
always be willing or able, under the pressing exigencies of pro\dncial 
finance, to devote funds to it. They felt the necessity of someone 
at the head of the operations, who could not only assist local effort 
from an imperial .standpoint with that advice and guidance which 
had been lacking since the days of Dr. Burgess, but could also main¬ 
tain a continuous record of archaeological needs of the various 
Provinces, and of the work undertaken to meet those needs. ’ 


The Secretary of State accepted these proposals and sanctioned, 
towards the end of 1901, the revival of the post of the Director 
General of Archaeology in India. He also laid down that a lakh 
of rupees should spent every year on archaeological work of special 
importance and magnitude. Mr. (later Sir) John Marshall was 
appointed to this post for a term of five years and came to India 
early in 1902. Already in 1901 another important reform had been 
introduced through the intervention of Lord Curzon. Until this 
time there was no machinery to undertake conservation of monu¬ 
ments in the Indian States. By an order of the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, dated the 4th June, 1901, the 
Indian States were put under one or other of the Surveyors, but 
with clear instructions not to do anything which might offend the 
rulers. They were directed to convey to the respective Darbars 
all suggestions made by them through the Political authorities for 
taking any action that the Darbars deemed proper. A few of the 
States took full advantage of this offer of help by the Department. 
Some of the very important national monuments in the States 
received proper attention with or without the help of the grant 
in-aid from the Government of India. The position, however, 
remained practically unchanged in many of the States and h®'^dly 
any attention was paid to the ancient monuments lying under their 

territorial jurisdiction. 


3902 to Present Day 

It will be seen that Marshall’s position as Director General was 
at the beginning no better than that of Major Cole, tjio Curator of 
Ancient Monuments, who held office from 1880 to, 1883. ffis main 
duties were to exercise a general supervision over all archaeologioal 
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work, be it excavation, conservation, giving protection to monu¬ 
ments or research. He was, with the help of the Surveyors, to 
ascertain the special requirements of each Province and also to 
advise Government as to how the grant-in-aid should be distributed. 
He was to co-ordinate and bring up-to-date the survey work carried 
out in different parts of the country and to submit annually to the 
Government of India a consolidated report on the progress made 
dunng an official year. The Surveyors in their turn had to submit 
an annual report to the Provincial Governments on the work accom- 
phshed by them during the year and also a programme of work for 
the following year. The work of conservation was done, as before 
through the medium of the Public Works Deportment and nearly 
three-fourths of the money expended on it came from the Provincial 
exchequer. Even then the funds and the staff were wholly in¬ 
adequate for tackUng all the important work of conservation and 
archaeological problems. 

f J^ere three temporary additions to the staff. A 

ourth half-time officer was made available for the N. W. F. P. and 

Ttfl* He was to be a 

par^time Archaeological Superintendent in addition to his own 

thEducation. Another important step 

/-titecfure and 

mark a new Preservation Act which was to 

actuallv fnlr • ^ ^archaeology. This important matter was 
h' hand by Lord Curzon during the very first vear of 

^^.duumstat.„n, but it took some years to LmpleraU^‘e rrLa 

and’^pT^of'Sutt^lintf 

aa wem us^ rjT accepting such 

sites of historic inteSst a prevent the excavation of 

and to secure control over tL f • """f persons; 

to be modified in some^f its essential^w’ 

tlons peculiar to India but with a view to^rm^^ 

from the . public. Though th» a + * ehmmating any opposition 

respects, it marked a greft sten f satisfactory in aU 

« laas the purp.*'^ rlS “td^. “ 

Wtneae(^' gMht departo,^ ™°feto *^h'd 

fit the volume of work donp in _t ^ aetomshed 
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period in conservation, exploration and research. A fresh scheme 
for the re-organization of the Department was submitted to Govern¬ 
ment in 1905 and sanctioned in 1906. This placed the Department 
on a permanent footing and made available to the Department the 
services of three more officers. One of them was Dr. Sten Konow, 
who was appointed the Government Epigraphist for India, 
attached to the Director General in order to help him in matters 

of North Indian epigraphy. 

In 1906, Lord Curzon, the greatest friend that Indian archaeo- 
\o<ry ever had, left India. Within six years of his departure an 
attempt was made to decentralize all the scientific Departments 
including the Archaeological Department. Due to the storm o 
protest which arose both in India and England, fhis proved abortive 
and the Department was granted a fresh lease of life. 

With the outbreak of the first World War in 1914 the activities 
of the Department had to be severely curtailed. The position 

became worse after the conclusion of 

conditions brought about by the War. The Reforms of 19 
made archaeology a Central subject. The Department was furt e 
re-organized in 1921, and six new posts added to the cadre. B 
the scheme could be fully carried out, came the appointment ot a 
Retrenchment Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Inchcape. 
It proposed the virtual abolition of the Department by suggesting 
a ^ per cent cut of the funds. The timely intervention of the 
Secretary of State and the then Viceroy, Lord Reading, however 
saved the Department from annihilation, and it escaped only with 

a cut of 22^ per cent. 

Since its very inception, the Survey had concerned ite^ pn- 
mariiv with the monumenta dating from the Maurya penod. Though 
it WM always aaeumed that the Aryans brought an advanced form 
of civilization into India, very little archaeological evidence of a 

Lriod earlier than the time of the Buddha was forthcoimng. No 
TyS^Ltic attempt had been made to explore the valleys of the 

• inranfR All suoh ideas were however completely 
trlnsfor^d by the discovery ,of the Indus Valley 

of Indian civiUzation and culture^ In describing these 
discovories Sir John Marshall wrote m 1924. 

‘ Hitherto India has almost universally been “ 

one of the younger countries of the world. Apart 
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from palaeolithic and neolithic implements and 
such rude primitive remains as the Cyclopean walls of 
Rajagriha, no monuments of note were known to exist 
of an earlier date than the third century B. C., when 
Greece had already passed her zenith and when the 
mighty empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt had been 
all but forgotten. Now, at a single bound, we have 
taken back our knowledge of Indian civilization some 
3,000 years earlier and have established the fact that 
in the third millennium before Christ, and even before 
that, the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were living 
in well-built cities and in possession of a relatively 
mature culture with a high standard of art and crafts¬ 
manship and a developed system of pictographic 
writing, ’ 


These epoch-making discoveries enabled Sir John to persuade 
the Government to make a more liberal grant for excavation. The 
work was continued at Mohenjo-daro until 1931 and at Harappa 
up to 1935. Sir John himself was placed on Special Duty for a term 
of seven and half years from September 1928. In March 1931 
he retired from service but was re-employed as an Officer on Special 
uty to enable him to write a series of monographs on the important 
excavated sites. He continued in that post till the end of 1934. 


It was m Sir John’s regime that regular excavations of important 
archaeological sites were undertaken for the first time. It was also 

un^ ffis time that the officers of the Survey undertook explorations 
m the borders of India and beyond them, into territories which were 
marked ^th the impact of Indian culture and civilization The 

undertakings was by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Tmkesten. As early as 1889 Lt. (later Major General) Bower 

qi^ at Kucha leaves of a birch-bark manuscript in Sanskrit 
accidenteUy discovered with others at a ruined site.^ The import- 

Se’" ™ by Dr. H. F. Rudolf 

^oemle. The mterest aroused by this discovery led to the 

quisitaon of various other manuscripts in different languages 
some of which were hitherto unknown. ^ ^ 

The eyes of the orientalists of the world were af- thp r j 
pu this part of Asia. The Governmert TnSL 

X etSi’T"’ *o “dertake tLT“ 

1916 and over 1 t^“of 

Place to recount Sir AurePs aohievements which have been 
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published in the voluminous works by the explorer himself and his 
associates. 


In 1909-10 IMarshall secured for eighteen months the services 
of Dr. A. H. Francke. a Morivian missionary and an expert Tibetan 
scholar with long experience of AVestern Tibet. He undertook an 
exploratory tour in that region which resulted in the publication 
of the two volumes in the New Imperial Series, Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet, Parts I and TI (1914 and 1926). In 1925-26 Mr. Hargreaves, 
as Superintendent of Archaeology, Frontier Circle, undertook an 
exploration tour in Baluchistan where at an ancient cemetery at 
Nal he discovered polychrome pottery of a type which forms an 
important link in the chain of the Indus Valley civilization. This 
work was continued by Sir Aurel during the years 1927-29 leading 
to the discovery of a number of sites with marked affinity to the 
sites in the Indus valley. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, a young though 
promising officer of the Department, also discovered a number of 
sites within the boundaries of Sind, of which Ainri and Chanhu-daro 

deserve particular mention. 

There has been criticism in certain quarters of the work done by 
Sir John Marshall and the officers trained by him. It is quite 
true that he had assumed office at an early age and almost straight 
from the University. What is lost sight of is the condition even 
in the West of archaeological techniques towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The techniques, based on the experience o 
several decades, which are in use today were almost unknown at the 
time Sir John had to start almost from scratch and spend a 

great part of his time either in the re-organization of the Depart¬ 
ment which was faced with various difficulties from time to tune 
or in administration. It may be argued that no arrangements 

were made for training the officers of the Department by sending them 
abroad and thus giving them an opportunity to learn up-to-date 

methods and bringing them into contact with scholars who game 
international reputation in scientific excavation. I feel that th 
Question did not receive as much attention as it deserved. It y 
be that financial difficulties always came in the way. But 
be the case, it cannot be gainsaid that Sir John did 

Archaeological Survey than any 

have made mistakes, but he fully justified the choice of Lord Curzon 
by putting Indian archaeology on a stable footing. 

In 1931 came the world depression. '^e axe of the 

ment Committee again fell on the Department. With a out ot 

33 per cent in the Departmental bu^et. practically all 
and explorations were at a standstill. The work of conservation wae 

M. 
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reduced to the minimum, and the Survey had to struggle for day to 
day existence. The reforms of 1935 did not make the position any 
better, but archaeology remained a Central subject. 


The effect of the first AVorld War and subsequent financial 
stringency prevailing in the country left much to be desired for the 
advancement of archaeology in India. In 1938 the Government 
of India invited Sir Leonard Woolley to advise Government in 
what way archaeological work in India could be improved and also 
on the best method of training and selecting of officers for explora¬ 
tion. In February 1939 Sir Leonard submitted his report in which 
he urged the necessity of training officers in the up-to-date method.s 
of excavation and exploration. He also stressed the insufficiency 
of staff and funds sanctioned for the Department. Due to the 
second World War, no action could be taken to implement his re¬ 
commendations. In 1944, however, with the retirement of 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit, the Government of India decided to bring out for 
a term of four years. Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, who had a wide 
experience in matters relating to excavation and museums, as the 
Director General, instead of appointing a temporary adviser as 
recommended by Sir Leonard. 


On assuming office, Dr. Wheeler turned his first attention to the 
re-organization of the Department. Hitherto conservation work was 
earned on, except in two Circles, through the agency of the Public 
Works Department, either Central or Provincial. This dual 
control was found highly unsatisfactory and resulted in public 
mticism of the conservation work done by the Public Works 
Department in many places. He therefore recommended that the 
Ilepartment should take full responsibility for all such works and 

sanction for the appointment of an Assistant 
p rmtendent and a quota of Conservation Assistants and Over- 

arthe Cent' Executive Engineer was also 

^ted at the Centre whose duty was to advise the Circle Superin- 

tendente m co^ervation and also to train the newly appointed staff 
o^ an intensive traimng course. The number of Circles was 
from SIX to seven excluding the Delhi Circle which was re 
garded offiy as a half Circle. Since the abolition of the post of th. 

no^lR^ “sector General of Archaeology for Exploration in 1930 
I 944 X T *>7 Department. Tn 
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Hitherto, with the exception of the Indus valley civilization, 
the prehistoric and protohistoric remains of India had received very 
inadequate attention. Only a few prehistoric sites had been examined, 
but there was no arrangement for a regular survey of these monu¬ 
ments to assess their potential value, in regard to early Indian 
culture on the one hand and their relationship with similar monu¬ 
ments in other parts of Asia. Being left to the mercy of the hunters 
for building material and antiquities, many such monuments had 
already been destroyed. To ensure preservation and study of these 
nionument.s an Assistant Superintendent for Prehistory was appoint¬ 
ed in 1945. During the same year was also established a Central 
Advisory Board of Archaeology, consisting of representatives of the 
Universities, learned societies, Indian States, the Indian legislature 
and scholars interested in archaeology. In 1946 Government of 
India appointed a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer to work out the details for the estabhshment of a National 
Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology. This was accepted 
in principle as a part of the post-war development plans, but due to 
financial stringency it has not been possible to give full effect to 
this scheme. The nucleus of a Museum has however been started 
at the Government House at New Delhi from the loth August, 1949, 


Great political changes were looming large in the Indian horizon. 
With the attainment of Independence on the 16th August, 
and the partition of the country, further re-organization of the 
Department was called for. East Bengal was lost to the Eastern 
Circle and the West Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. P. to Frontier 
Circle. Orissa was taken out of the South-Eastern Circle, which 
was still far too extensive, and added on to the Eastern Circle. 
Bast Punjab was added on to the Delhi Circle converting it into a 
full Circle. A fresh problem has however arisen in regard to the 
Indian States. As stated above, the Archaeological Department 
formerly acted only as advisers to those States which ha no 
Archaeological Departments of their own. In the new set-up 
all the smaller States and some of the bigger ones merged into one 
or other of the Provinces. Many of these States have monuments 
of national importance and their maintenance has automatically 
devolved on the Archaeological Department. This has given rise to 
some problems which are discussed below. 


FutuTc of Ifidiou AfoliO/Bology 

A quostion has often been asked: what is tbe future of Indwn 
“Ctey mret of the important sites of the Indus Valley culture and 
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the whole of the Gandhara region are now included in Pakistan. 

The route along which the Aryans and in later centuries others 

came to India and the places of early Aryan settlements are now 

outside the borders of India. But the loss in area has been amply 

made up by the integration of the Indian States. Already due to 

merger, an additional area of approximately 160,000 sq. miles has 

come under the jurisdiction of the Central Archaeological Department. 

When the new constitution is passed and the Fiscal Commission’s 

recommendations are accepted by Government, another, 350 000 sq 

miles, excluding Jammu and Kashmir, will have been added ’ making 
a total of over 500,000 sq. miles. ^ 

This is a huge area and the archaeological potentialities of 
many of the States are still almost unknown. The first task of the 
Department wfil therefore be to undertake a proper survey of the 
areas where little archaeological work was done before. This 
y itsef is a trenaendous task, but it must be faced. With the 
help and co-operation of the Provincial and Union Governments 
we hope to bring it to a successful conclusion within a reasonable 

ex”StndiIme ""^The radditional staff and 

1945 and 1947 provided only the minimum personnel reouired 
.to carry out the duties of the Department as it was ^cons 
.tituted tlien. It did not envisage the problems that were to arise 

Cities W to be ‘eirrint 
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India. We know even less of the early Aryans who first settled 

% 

in. the land of the five rivers and gradually migrated towards the 
Gangetic valley. We have enough evidence now of still earlier 
civilizations which flourished in the country at least one thousand 
years before the advent of the Aryans. From the evidence we 
have got so far. thus civilization was more advanced than that 
brought by the Aryans to this country. Next to nothing is however 
known of the history of India of the intervening period of 2000 
years or more. Archaeology alone can fill up this gap. Planned 
exploration of the valleys of the great ancient rivers like Sarasvati, 
Ganga and Narmadix and excavations of selected sites are however 
essential for the purpose. This is about North India. 

In the South the problem is different and even more complicated. 
The earliest contact with the historic period begins from the third 
century B. C. Very little is known of the history of South India 
even of that period. Archaeology is different from history in that 
it does not begin with fifth century B. C. or even third millennium 
B. C. It has to concern itself with the story of man who is known 
to have appeared almost in his present form over 500,000 years 
ago, a period in which no historian would feel interested. It has 
to reconstruct not only the history of the so-called historic period 
but of early man from whatever indication we have of his environ¬ 
ment, of the life he lived, the tools ho used and the standard of civi¬ 
lization he achieved on the whole. 

Luckily, there is ample material in India for such a study. In 
the South we have thousands of megalithic sites, of which we know 
very little yet. We are not even sure of their date which has been 
vaguely guessed as ranging from 2000 B. C. to A. D. 1200. We 
have to find out who their authors were, where they came from, 
how long they survived and where they disappeared. We have 
yet to collect definite data on the extensive palaeoUthio industries 
existing throughout the length and breadth of India and come to 
a definite conclusion on their dates on the stratigraphic evidences 
supplied by the ancient river-cuttings on the lines already 
initiated by De Terra and his associates. It is hoped that in course 
of time, by methodical eastward and westward extensions of our 
explorations we should be able to supply the missing link between 
the Indus Valley civilization and the oivilization of the so-oalled 
hittorical times. It is also hoped that one day we may even be 
able to prove the theory already put forward by soma eminent 
scieptistB that India was one of the oradias of human oivdliaation. 
But all twj? pareful planning, a host of speeially -trained offioera 
and aWe 41 liberal financial help. Unless and until these awe 
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CHAPTER II 


EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATIONS 


1. PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC PERIOD 


A. The Stone Age 

M an is nearly half a million years old. In the beginning, he 

was as parasitic on nature as an animal ; though, of course, 
there was a fundamental difference between the two, namely, 
man’s capacity to think and develop. To assist himself in the 
procurement of food which involved digging out roots and hunting 
animals man prepared tools and implements of stone. The 
struggle to master his surroundings was so hard that it was not 
until about 7000 B. C. that he came to the stage of ‘ producing ’ 
food, and not until 4000 B. C. or so that he discovered the use of 
metal. The period prior to the discovery of metal, known as the 
Stone Age, is further sub-divided into the Palaeolithic or Old Stone 
Age, Mesohthic or Middle Stone Age and Neohthic or New Stone 
Age, on the basis of the implements used in each age. The 
Indian story, which no doubt suffers from several lacunae, may be 
summarized as follows. 


(i) The Palaeolithic Age 


It was in the year 1863 that Robert Bruce Foote of the Geolo- 
^cal Survey of India identified for the first time a true palaeohth 
in the d6bris of a pit, in the laterite gravel at Pallavaram, near 
Madras.! Foote, who may rightly be regarded as the pioneer in 
the field of Indian prehistory, was foUowed in this great task by a 
few other antiquaries like King, Oldham, Hackett, Wynne, Blanford, 
etc., and by the end of the last century several palaeolithic sites 
were located in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Orissa, C. P., 

U. P. ^d Bihar and in the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Dhen- 
kanal, Talcher (Orissa) and Rewa (Vindhya Pradesh).^ 


Foote, Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Proto 
^ tone AnttgmUes : Notes on their Ages and Distribution (Madras, 1916) 


T Catalogue Raisonne (Madras, 1914) 
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Of these early-discovered sites, some deserve special mentiom 
In the valley of the Kortalayar river in Chingleput District of 
Madras is the site of Attirampakkam where palaeolithic handaxes, 
cleavers, ovates and flake tools can be picked up in thousands and 
which, together with Vadamadurai in the same region, forms the 
key-site for the South Indian palaeoliths. No less rich is the site 
at Khyad on the bank of the Malaprabha river in Dharwar District 
of Bombay Province. Mungi near Paithan in Hyderabad State^ 
and Bhutra in Narsinghpur District of the Central Provinces^ 
have an additional interest about them. At both the places palaeo¬ 
liths were discovered in river-gravels which also contained the fossil- 
remains of mammals assignable to the Middle Pleistocene. Thus 
the author of these artifacts, the prehistoric man of India, was 
recognized to be nearly as old as the Mid-Pleistocene, i.e,j nearly 
500,000 years old. It should, however, be noted here at once that no 
skeletal remains of the early palaeolithic man have so far 
been found in India, except the doubtful fragment of a human tibia 
from the Attirampakkam terraces 


A general survey of the location of these palaeolithic sites shows 
that the early man preferred to live on the banks of rivers, getting 
his food by hunting animals and birds on the terraces. He, however, 
did not mind living in caves provided adequate water-supply in 
the form of springs nearby was ensured. Of the palaeolithic caves 
in India—and there are not many—only one, viz., the Billa Sugram 
group of caves in Kurnool District, has yielded fossil mammalia 
and bone implements, probably of the Magdalenian type.^ 


The explorers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
did, no doubt, bring to light a lot of palaeolithic material, but they 
did* hot study in detail the geological background of the finds. They 
classified the implements on the basis of their shape and utility, 
such as bouchers, discoids, choppers, knives, axes, scrapers, etc., 
but did not make out their chronological evolution based on ^ the 
.evidence of geological stratification. Just the ‘look’ of an artif^t 
was considered enough to class it as GheUean, Aoheulean, Mousterian 

and the like. 


The first notable attempt in the direction of associating these 
implements with geologieal strata was made by Cammiade and 

^ Records of the Geologioal Survey of India, I (1868), pp. 66ff. 
•lW<?.,VI(1873),p. 49. 

» Voote, op. ait, (Madras, 1916)» P* , ; „ • j • 

Foote, op. oU. (1916), p. 118 ; see also L. A. Oammiade m Man tn India, 

VII (1927), pp. Iff. 
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Burkitt, who, in 1930, published an account of the former’s dis¬ 
coveries in the Krishna valley. District Kurnool, Madras.^ The 
liver-terraces here showed evidence of climatic oscillation between 
wet (pluvial) and dry (interpluvial) phases. The earliest implements 
here, rough handaxes of quartzite, were associated with a mid- 
Pleistocene dry phase. This phase was both preceded and followed 
by a pluvial phase. Associated with the next dry or inter-pluvial 
phase were flatter and neater handaxes and also flake implements. 
Then again was another period of pluviation. The two succeeding 

phases in the cycle produced respectively a blade and burin 
industry and microliths. 


As already stated (above, p. 17), the sites of Vadamadurai 
and Attirampakkam in the Kortalayar valley yielded a lot of pa¬ 
laeolithic material.® The stratigraphy of the area, from bottom up¬ 
wards, may be simmarized as follows: gneissic bed-rock, boulder 
conglomerate, detrital laterite, and three terraces Tj^-Tg. The im¬ 
plements from the Vadamadurai tank have been divided into three 
groups, belonging respectively to boulder conglomerate, laterite 
and the terraces. The first group is further sub-divided into two 
^ries, Early and Late, on the basis of patination and typology 
To the foriner series belonged roUed and heavily cream-patinated 
(not laterized) Abbevillian handaxes, crude in outline and bearing 
deep and irregular flake-scars. Under the Late series came less 
patmated and typologically more advanced early Acheulean hand- 
axes, showing step-flaking. The flakes had less cortex and more 
pnnmry aking on the upper surface than in the Early series The 
specimens from the second group comprised laterized mid-Acheu- 
lean handaxes flatter in shape, with more pronounced step-flaking 

r K? ^ To the third 

^oup belonged non-laterized but slightly patinated upper Acheulean 
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^th parallelogrammic cross-section, reminiscent of the Vail tech- 
^que of South Africa, and S-twist handaxes deserve special mention, 
e cores were mostly discoidal in shape, with regular alternate 
a ing, while the flake-tools showed faceted platform with much 
primary flaking on the upper surface. 

The evidence from the west coast of India offers a good climato- 

sequence. At Khandivli near Bombay, Todd obser^'ed 
in 193^ a series of geological deposits, representing a pluvial and 
inter-pluvial cycle.i These were, from the bottom upwards : (i) a 

ower Clay overlying a weathered basaltic surface and containino 
rough and flakes comparable with the Clacton industry” 

\ ) a reddish brown Lower Gravel with big boulders indicative of 
a strong pluvial origin, yielding Abbevillio-Clactonian. and higher 
up, late Acheulean types of cleavers and handaxes; (iii) a Middle 
ay, aving on its top small handaxes made on flakes, blades and 

burirT Tv bearing on its top a blade and 

beak produced parrot- 

were mil ^ addition to the above, microliths 

pleted the sequence. “ 

These Recoveries produced a reasonably clear picture of the 
stratigraphical evolution of the implements Ld also showed ‘ thtt 
th„ assocmted. in South India, with a climatic cycle of pluvi j 

bute’^° ftlX“taC“of 

^ray stone implements" hadleen” eTord^as'V*! 

in 1930 Todd nrodiiPAri . . RP^i^ea as eailj as 1880, whde 

from Pindi Gheb in the c, collection of palaeoliths 

expedition consisting of H De^TeSa ihad^^^’T 

and T. T. Patersnn2 o f + ader), Teilhard de Chardin 

palaeolithic industries of the N^h^west^with^hTw l‘“®f 

glaciation, already noticed by Giotto Dainelli if tle CaTa^I 

of depSte “lie?the“&^rvh““h V » series 

Himalayas. The KaL^sTverir^te T”®' ? 

-^-_____ u were, within themselves, divisible into two 

Preh^o^ ““pd Bombay ■. Pmceeifn^s 0 / tke 

‘Palaeolithic IndLtries S 8^28^; ' All PP' 38ff/also 

;{rr?rd^:stn" £ J 
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groups, tlie Lower and. the Upper, separated by tbe inoraines of tbc 
second glaciation. The Lower ]KarewaiS had yielded fossil-remaiiis 
of primitive elephant, Elcplfcis hysud’i'icus, which w^as also obtained 
from the older beds of the Upper Siwaliks in the Potwar region 
(District Rawalpindi, West Punjab). The occurrence of this 
elephant points to a Lower Pleistocene age in both the cases. The 
intervening^ nioraines of R.ashmir are comparable with the Boulder 
Conglomerates of Potwar which yielded stone implements in the 
form of large flakes obtained from crude split pebbles and worked 
on one side only. There was no secondary flaking. This earliest 
lithic industry of man in India has been designated as ‘ Pre-Sohan 
since it preceded the Sohan industry with which it had no genetic 
relationship. It is roughly comparable with the Cromerian industry 

of England. 

The Upper Karewa beds represented the second interglacial 
stage during which was formed the first terrace (Tj) both in the 
Kashmir basin and lower down in the Sohan valley. The imple¬ 
ments from Terrace 1 of the latter (styled as the Early Sohan 
industry) were divisible into two classes, namely, pebble tools and 
flake tools. The former had either a flat base, having been produced 
out of naturally or artificially broken pebbles, or were rounded, 
the flakes being chipped off from the original pebble-surface. The 
flake tools ranged from the simpler ones with a high-angled plain 
platform resembling the Clactonian forms to more complex ones 
with a low-angled faceted platform pointing to a Proto-Levalloi- 
sean horizon. Associated with this Early Sohan industry were also 
handaxes similar to those from the South (called the Madras industry). 
Outside India these may be compared with the Abb6villio- 
Aoheulean bifaces of the Lower Palaeohthic. 

Between the first Terrace, described above, and the preset 
bed of the Sohan, there were four more Terraces, Tj-Tg, assignable 
respectively to the third glacial and inter-glacial and fourth and 
fifth elaciations. With Terraco 2 went the ‘ Late Sohan ’ industry, 
showing a better execution of both the pebble and fiake tools than 
the Early series. The flake tools became more Levalloisean than 
Clactonian. Ascribable to Terrace 4 were the ‘ Evolved Sohan 
implements which could be considered as late (Upper) PalaeohtMc. 
With the post-glacial Terrace 6 were associated tbe proto-neolitmo, 
miorolithic and neolithic industries, which completed the sequence 
of Stone Age cultures in North-west India. 

As is to bo expected, the stretch of land across central In^a 
forms a meeting ground between the industries of the North and the 
Peninsula. So far, investigations have been made in three important 
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r^ons-the Sabaxmatl vaUey in Gujarat, the Narbada vaUey in 

to' i“ District of the United 

Provinces The work in the Sabarmati vaUey was cai-ried out by 

Department of Archaeology in 

n r Ch^“*U‘-' In the lower levels, pebble tools of the 
axes *“ association with the Madras handr 

rolled * ‘ " miorolithic industry was also 

was’e'‘4lo“De''SS; aferTb 

region 2 Here no 01 ^^ r ^ ^ “ ‘hn Dntwar 

bed of the T ow T>i ^ terraces were noticed, but above a laterite 

^up consisted o/a basal g^ve?b“^rcir'’®“'^' 

sized flakes with mominent collected large- 

industry, besides handies “ d’ XtTrs^j Tbb ' " f 

types. The overlying clay yielded f h rf ^^^/’^i^^o-^cheulean 

axes and cleavers and also flakes of the Q hand- 

reprded as synchronous^with Tervlces 1 Tncf 2^^ . 

(above, p. 21). The Uonpr Hr. • u i ^ Sohan valley 

fresh flakes, cores and pebble tLh^ f ^cheulean bifaces but 

two sub-divisions of Js gI' t ^he 

Terraces 3 and 4 of the Potwar r equated respectively to 

soil Group would correspond to Cotton- 

From it were recovered small K7 ^ Sohan valley: 

jasper, chalcedo^ etc rentl of Ain^ 

In the F-L ^ I representing a microlithic industry. 

far been made.**" The^oTcu^Sce^r/T investigations have so 
Sohan type and the Madras handair 4.1*^ pebble tools of the 
iieant. With further be T 

nnd to work out a corrltoi ™Uay 

and the pluvial periods of the sith ^ a«aa of the North 

O^ed out '’exi^l'^i’'"^ Department of the Calcutta University 

(aw^a. 1946). ■ into PreUstoric Archaeology of Oufarat 

• Teira and Paterson, n'n r^f oio«. 


area in the o.W„f4^>; ^m'^zZTZVTv^. 
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of 






1 The 
also Chopper- 



State (now merged 
artifacts represented an advanced Acheulean 
flake Sohan industry. 

Taking stock of things, one finds that inspite of some substantial 
research-work already carried out on the subject, a runmng story ot 
the Palaeolithic Age in India cannot be reconstructed. The early 
Palaeolithic Man, the author of the artifacts, is still in the ludmg, 
while evidence for the Upper Palaeolithic is mostly wanting. e 
correlation between the pluvial periods of the South and the glacia 
periods of the North, posulated by De Terra and others, still remains 

to be confirmed by absolute evidence. 

Besides, there is another fine of research, working on which the 
Indian evidence can be fitted into the international scheme, name y 
working on the problem of raised sea-beaches. The Coromondal 
coast is well-suited for the purpose. If we could identify the 
various marine-platforms formed by the oscillation of the sea under 
glacial and inter-glacial conditions and the lithic industries asso¬ 
ciated with each we can certainly arrive at a correlation 
the Indian sequence and that of Europe and Africa, where the 

picture is much clearer. 

(ii) The Mesolithic Complex 

Mesolithic Age of India is not so well-defined as the Palaeo- 
sets of industries, one, the microhthic and another, 
the ‘proto-neolithic,’ may be assigned to this age ; 
so one is not always on sure grounds since at several 
da microliths do not seem to have been truly meso- 
i.e. intermediary between the Palaeolithic an e 



lithic. Two 
known as 
but while doing 



es in 




in age 
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Frontier Province to Sawyerpuram 
and from Karachi in Sind on the west to 
2 The material consists of jasper, 
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in India, extending, 
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blades, battered 
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engravers and side-and-end-scrapers. 

from their counterparts in the west, must 





s. as we know 
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attached singly 
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1 N. Bose and D- j 
Si D- H. Gordon, ‘ ^ ^ 

, no. 19, pp* 21-24 \ also Foote, op* 



M(zyuTbhctnj (Calcutta, 1948). 

of India *, Many XXXVIII 

i), p. 60 for Sawyer- 
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or collectively to a handle to make them really eifective tools or 
weapons. 

It is not possible clearly to define the range of time during which 
the microliths were used in India; some of the evidence is, however, 
discussed below. 


Foote observed that the Tinnevelly microliths lay embedded 
in the fossil sand-dunes, locally known as the teris and were stained 
red owing to their long contact with the ferruginous soil. Aiyappan, 
who carried out further work in that area in 1942, considers it 
more or less likely that the implements were made here only at 
the time when the basal level of the Teri was being laid dovTi 
and not afterwards. ^ He further thinks this area ‘ seems to have 
been deserted by mesolithic men before the neolithic epoch, for 
no neohthic tool has so far been found at the site or its neighbour¬ 
hood, or it is possible, owing to the great distance of Sawyerpuram 
from the centres of neolithic culture in the Kistna valley, that 
no neolithic technique percolated to this peripheral tract.’^ 


1^41-45 3ankalia and his colleagues carried out explo¬ 
rations in the Sabarmatl valley in Gujarat and discovered 
several ^crolithic sites including those at Hirpura (a factory- 
site), Langhnaj, Akhaj and Valasna.® The implements were found 
in association ^vlth large semi-fossilized or completely calcified 
mass of splintered bones. Complete skeletons of the ‘ Micro- 
hthio Man’ were also obtained. Although nothing very definite 
■can be said about the date of these microliths, it may be noted that 
‘ except for sohtary pieces of a distinctive pottery and two neo- 
hthic-like tools from the third layer (an upper level), no potterv 
has been found from the true microhthic layer. So the culture 
probably belongs to a Stone Age period.’^ On the basis of the form 
patination and state of preservation of the implements, the micro- 
hths from Khandivh and other coastal sites round Bombay appear 
to Todd to be fairly old-much older than those found inland 
in the Central Provinces and adjoining Vindhya hills^ The Kurnool 
examples also provide roughly similar evidence (above n 

lith? be noted that in the lower Godavari basin micro- 

hths have been found in association with coarse hand-made potterv 

and, at one pla ce, with a small polished shouldered celt of the 

*24, pt. 2 (Colombo. Dec. 1945), p. 146- 
’ Sankalia, op. cit. 

p. 31^* SankaUa and I. Karve in American Anthropoligist, 51, no. 1 (1949), 

® Todd, op. cit. (1939), p. 270. 
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Microliths. Scale 

(Locality Brahmagiri where not mentioned.) 

1. Plain blade without retouch. 2, Blade with battered back.- 
3. Blade with one edge slightly serrated. 4. Blade nicked for hafting. 
6. Pointed blade. 6. Parallel-sided blade blunted on one side by retouch ; 
from Sanganakallu. 7. Beaked graver (burin). 8. Crescentic blade. 
9. Crescentic blade with worked back ; from Langhnaj. 10. Lunate blunted., 
along the arc; from Sanganakallu. 11. Triangular blade with worked 
back; from Hirpura. 12. Chisel-ended blade. 13. Side scraper. 

14. Plat-based core with faceted platform; from Mittesompuram. 

15. Method of hafting a microlith. 
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Burmese type.^ Instances are not lacking where microliths have 
been discovered along with proto-historic or even early historical 
burial-urns. Further evidence of that late survival of microliths 
is provided by the examples from Pachmarhi, Hoshangabad, 
Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar etc. (central India), which, according 
to Gordon, are not likely to antedate 500 B. C. and may well extend 
into the early centuries of the Christian era®. 


In the Cotton-soil of the Narbada valley De Terra found a flake 
industry consisting of blades and scrapers (above, p. 22), which, 
he considers, may have been proto-neolithic or even later, com¬ 
parable to the one obtained from other places in central India®. 

In the North-west De Terra collected some microliths from the 

loessic deposits near Uchah (Shahpur District, N. W. Frontier 

Province). The implements lay in association with hand-made- 

pottery believed to be neolithic^. The flake industry from 

Pampur and Sombur in the Kashmir valley seems to have been 

a survival of the palaeolithic Sohan tradition®. The association of 

pottery with the implements at Sombur again points a proto-neo¬ 
lithic horizon. 


Quite different from the microlithic industries mentioned above 
.is the Sukkur. and Rohri (Sind) industry®, characterized by long 
blades, flakes and conical cores recalling Harappa and JMohenjo- 
daro specimens. It is not unlikely that further research may reveal 
that«* *he Harappa civilization, of which the origin and early stases 
of evolution are yet in the dark, had its seeds in a late Stone iSe 
culture, like the one at Sukkur and Rohri. 


Against the background of these extremes may be viewed the 
r^ent (1947) evidence from the excavations at Brahmagiri, Mysore 

microUthic industry went hand in hand with 
^e neohthio and both were overtaken by an intrusive iron-using 

r appearance at the site may be dated to 

S earliest Hmit for the Brahmagiri 

Microhthm-Neohthic culture (Polished Stone Axe Culture of the 

OXlgindil Report) I113»v well ffO Tianlr 4:^ _ *n_ • -w-k « 



1 Cammiade and Burkitt, op. dt. (1939), p 

* Gordon, op. dt., p. 23. 

* De Terra and Paterson, op. dt., p. 320 

* Ibid., pp. 277-78. ' ‘ 

® Ibid., pp. 103 and 232-33. 

* Ibid., pp. 333-36. 

”t. E. M. Wheeler in Aneitmt TnAiy, 


338, pi. VI B 


4 (July 1947—Jan. 1948), pp^ 
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Similar, or very nearly similar, evidence is also provided by the 
IMaski excavations.' 

It would thus appear that while some of the Indian microliths 
may have been truly mesohthic in point of sequence, they certainly 
continued to be used through the neolithic period down to the 
early historical times. Such a state of affairs is not surprising, 
since even today some of the aboriginals of Australia are known to 
be using micro-implements of bottle-glass. Tradition dies hard! 

(iii) The Neolithic Age 

How the Mesolithic or the Proto-neolithic stage in India passed 
into the Neolithic is again a mystery, in the absence of the neces¬ 
sary field-data. The neolithic implements, unlike the palaeoliths 
or microliths, were made of Trap-rock and were ground and polished. 
They included celts or axes, adzes, slick-stones, fabricators, polishers, 
hammer-stones, etc. The earliest known neoliths come from Bur- 
zahom, the well-known menhir-site of Kashmir. In the excava¬ 
tions carried out by De Terra at this site three cultural strata, 
called A, B and C from the top downwards, were revealed, forming 
a total accumulation of 12 feet above the virgin soiP. The upper¬ 
most stratum, A, was an early historical one, assignable to c. fourth 
century A. D. The next below it, B, contained grey incised pottery, 
saifl to be reminiscent of the Jhangar culture (post-Harappa) of 
Sind* (below, p. 36). Below them was the unweathered post¬ 
glacial loess, 9 feet in thickness, containing polished celts of •trap, 
hoes and pestles, besides bone awls. Towards the bottom was 
also recorded a neolithic hearth together with cooking-vessels. 
Although no definite date has been assigned to the loessic deposit, 
it is clear that even the uppermost neolithic objects antedated the 
(overlying) Jhangar culture. The beginning, therefore, of this neo¬ 
lithic culture must have been still earlier. 

Polished stone axes, the typo-fossil of the Neolithic Age, have 
been obtained from several sites in India, some of which may be 
mentioned here: Hamlrpur, Allahabad and Banda Districts in 

the United Provinces; Chhatarpur and Panna States in Central 
India; Garhi Morila and Buhuterai in Saugor District, Central 
Provinces; HazSrlbagh, Patna, Ranchi, Santal Parganas and 

* An. Rev. Arch. Deptt. H. E. H. Nixam*8 Dtminiom, 1935-36 (1938), 
p. 23 and pi. III} 1936-37 (1939), pp. U-16 ; D. H. Gordon in Journal 
4 }f the Royal Aeialic Sooi^y of Bengal, IX (1943), pp. 88ff. The Report on 
i 943 -oxcavations has not yet been published. 

• Do Terro, op. cU., pp. 233-34. 

■ The pottery is unfortunately not available in India for a first-hand 
«tudy. 
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Singhbliuni districts in Bihar; Darjeeling and Nadia districts in 
West Bengal; Garo Hills, Naga Hills and Cachar Districts in Assam ; 
Kaichur and Warangal Districts, Hyderabad State; Bangalore and 
Cbitaldrug Districts, Mysore State; and Anautpur, Eellary, 
Cbingleput, Guntur, North Arcot, Salem and Tanjore Districts 
in Madras.^ In the North-west, specimens have been obtained 
from the bank of the Indus opposite Shadipur, 21 miles south¬ 
west of Attock.2 It may, however, be noted that at most of these 

places the stratigraphical position of the implements is either not 
known or, if known, only vaguely. 


In South India, Bellary District and the adjoining territories 
of Mysore and Hyderabad seem to have been the focus of the neo¬ 
lithic culture. The 1947-excavations at Brahmagiri (above p 27) 
brought to light the existence of a Polished Stone Axe cuiture 
between the beginning of the first millennium B.(’. and c. .300 

.0.3. The authors of this culture, besides using neolithic celts 
and microliths as their principle tools, had also the knowledf/e 

of working copper and bronze, though in a very restricted de-ree, 
as IS testified by the occurrence of a copper chisel and one each of 
bronze and copper rods in the neolithic levels. The potterv was 

hand-m^e and for the most part of coa rse grey fabri c. 
m the lowest levels, however, painted and iiioisetl sherds were 
also obtained. Children were buried in urns and adults in glare! 
dug into the earth. This culture was overtaken by an iron usino 

B.d (b^L! 

foldtd aTu;h“";ii®hif IrT^r* 1 

earlier as. is indicated “v L 

microhths in the lowest levels of the site. Furthermor 'd 
was no defimte evidence of the association of pottery in this phas!!! 


An'; mf2ri"°Deiu°N ’• 

etc. A %zam s Dormmons, 1936-37 (1939), 

of iTe. Geological Survey 

^ Ancient India^ no, 4, p. 202 

tation 8erics’*7,*PMMr'l9^! OuUures of BeUary (Deccan College Disser- 
!guide in this respect. 
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Neoliths. Scale 


(Locality Brahmagiri where not mentioned.) 

1. Axe in the process of manufacture; from SangonnkaUu. 2 


S 

aj 


of axes. 6. Adxe. ~ ■ u 

hammerstone ; from Assam. 9. Burmese oe ; 

10. Method of hafting an axe (ofter Do Morgan) 


5. Varieties 
8. Grooved 


7. Fobrioator ; from SongAnalmllu. 8. Gro^ee 
Mam. 9. Burmese oelt; from Smghbhttm Distnot 
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The occurrence of shouldered celts of the Burmese type in Assam^ 
Chota Nagpur- and other parts of North-east India "^dnts to The’ 
existence of another cultural wave, which, for aU we know, represents 
a westward extension of the South-east Asian Neolithic complex 
In In^a this wave seems to have travelled further downwLds 
along the eastern coastal strip, since a celt of this type was re¬ 
covered by Cammiade as far south as the Godavari basin-. 

iitlifit wou Id be clear that the Neo- 

M food-producers with 

Se food-collectors, wandering from 

totorical tnnes m certain parts of India (as at Brahriril ab 

^^ha^n^de*^ ”^ “‘® country. Copper or Bronze aSl Iron 
ges had made their appearance in the meantime. 

B. Protohistoric Cultures op the North-west 

With the discovery of agriculture, it became moT-P i 

“tTTrhTesf nf becair 

domesticating animals and biXng^T*'»ar''hut 

and his family. Several such families living in a grouD°'nroIl™*'d 

rrrw;^- ^aiie^^ i“ - - 

.ithimt ^rrm::c^^Stn'''?he“^L'“f“‘ 

isolated cultures came into beinff Jri «« Tl ^^^t several 

across the Shahi Tump^ and KulKs culturrs. Te f 

colours. The inhabLurmTi 

hole axes and buried the dead The KumTT’ 

Houses were ^^ade^ofTots TdTu^l~^^^ 

So^ Dasgupta in Journal of the Asiatic 

Pargana Dalbhum, I>istrict^^S^?bh^%?ot*^^^”™^ ^ 

"'■aia'ssa i-ISi 

. pio™ : The Writer-fLX±Pl- VI B. 




r¥» * ^ ' 

i some smaller sites also. 
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people prolifibly creniated the dead. Higher up in the same Balu 
chistan hills v.-as the Nal cultureb known for its cemetery (inhuma¬ 
tion and fractional burials ) and the polychrome pottery. 
Steatite seals and beads and copper chisels and knives have also' 
been obtained. The Quetta region^ had its own black-on-buff pottery. 
In contradistinction to the above-mentioned buff-ware cultures was 
the red-ware culture of the Zhob valley^ in North Baluchistan. The 
pottery-designs were executed in black, although red colour was also 
sometimes used. Chert blades and arrow-heads and terracotta toys 
depicting female figures and animals were also made. 

Coming to the Indus valley itself, we find the rural culture of 
Amri,« characterized by its buff-ware with designs painted m black 
as well as in red. But on the whole the conditions on the plains 
were quite different from those on the hills. There were extensive 
fields for cultivation and adequate transport-facilities for inter¬ 
communication and trade. Thus, in course of time, the small settle¬ 
ments were replaced by large town and cities and a uniform urban 

civilization came into existence. 


The ruins at Harappa^ in Montgomery District of the West 
Punjab and at Mohenjo-daro® in the Larkana District of Sind present 
to us a highly developed urban civilization which was at its in 

the second half of the third millennium B. C. This civilization, 
archaeologically known as the ‘Harappa’ culture, from the site where 
it was fir.st recognized, extended much beyond the Indus valley 
proper, as far east as Rupar’ in Ambala District of the East Punpb 
Ld as far south as Rangpur® in the Limbdi State of Kathiawar. 


The most striking feature of those cities is their systematic lay-out. 
At Mohenjo-daro wLre the picture is better preserved one can see 
the main thoroughfares out one another at right angles and the smaUei 


1 H Harffreaves. Excavations tn Baluctitstan, ivao, juem. xxxw. 

»» DpTuff.: atein, op. eit., pp. 138«.! foi Nun^and oth« 

Stf K. a BxphrJL» Sr8M. Mom. Arch. Surv. Ind.. 


I 


Mom. A.d.._S»«. I»f. "?• a'2!;d®8« W 


ndat, op. ait., 24ff. 
Bi/ooavaUons at nwappfi 


heiMO-daeo and ikt VaUw 

B. J. B. Maokaty, FwUm SmmiatMM at MoMHfo 


I-III 


e J. Matshallp Of 

(London, 1981); also 

III (Delhi, 1988). , 

»'m. S. VaU. op. eit.,J, pp. 476-77. ^ 

• M. Bo Vats io. An, Mtp, Ardt, Swrv, Im.$ Wwft-o PP» 
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streeiis and lanes follow suit. What is more interesting is the fact 
that throughout the occupation at Mohenjo-daro—a period in no 
case less than five hundred years old—the original plans were rigor¬ 
ously kept up. The well-regulated underground drainage system 
again speaks very highly of the civic authorities. One is surprised 
to find that such a system of town-planning did not exist in con¬ 
temporary cities of the Mid(Ue East, which, in certain other respects, 
were considerably advanced. 

The houses were made of kiln-burnt bricks and an average middler 
class house consisted of a courtyard, a couple of bed-rooms, a kitchen, 
bath and store-room, while an upper class house had a few more 
rooms, specially a guest-room towards the outside. Some of thp 
houses were double-storeyed, access to the upper storey being obtained 
by means of a well-built flight of steps (pi, II). 

The Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro calls for special attention 
(pi. III). Constructed of burnt bricks, it was 39 feet long, 29 feet 
mde and 8 feet deep, with steps leading down to the floor. Along 
Its perimeter were small rooms evidently intended to be used by the 
bathers. The exact significance of this bath is not known. Probably 
there may have been no special significance at all beyond the mere 
fact that It was a public bath ; but it is surmised that it was attached 
to^ a religious building which probably existed below the Kiishan 

^3 j. * 1 * presumption however, needs 

confirmation or modification by excavation, which is only possible if 

the stupa above is dismantled. Another building which stands out 

by Itself, IS the hundred-pillared hall. It may have been used for 
public or religious assemblies, 

* 

^ to the brick-robbers, is lio 

daro istS"‘AB’ Stupa Mound at Mohenjo- 

br2io tardt wb-T ^ parallelogram, 400 yards 

defensive waU, upwards of 35 feet high and 40 feet wide at-the base 
brick fecito 'S*' "vetted with a baked- 

Z J « of tho town H^fn 

to two “Zm -JO^rters, strong out 

of two fairly commodi cast-west, each quarter consisting 

wo tan-ly commodious rooms and a courtyard; circular brick 

Andenl India, no. 3 Mff ** At^M and Cemetery R37'’, 

tiou and minor outtmes ** ®^henjo-daro surface-examina- 

existence of mud-brick defences ^To ue^a Mound showed the 

Bece^ry to take un larffe- 9 P«lp' picture, however; it is 
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plafforui used for 
j’Taaario'!. eacL of 
stoi'age rooms, each 


thrasliiag grains ; and two parallel blocks of 
whicli contained not less than half-a-dozen 
room being about 52 feet by l8 feet (ph V). 


The extensive use of burnt bricks, for the firing of which plenty of 
wood was required, and the frequent depiction of the jungle fauna like 
the rhinoceros, elephant and tiger combine to show that in the third 
millennium B, C. there were more rains in these areas than to-day. 
Furthermore, the Indus and Ravi rivers respectively washed the 
skirts of the cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. All this meant 
aflecpjate water-supply and more cultivation. Wheat and barley 
were the mainstay of the people ; fowls, goat and sheep etc. were also 
taken. Amongst the domesticated animals mention may be made 
of the humped bull, buffalo, dog and elephant etc. 


What exactly was the dress of the Harappa people we do not 
know. The use of cotton for textile, however, is duly attested. 
A potsherd from Harappa depicts a man putting on a dhoti^, while 
the famous limestone statue (pi. VI A) shows the use of a shawl-Mke 
upper garment. The occurrence of needles as well as buttons sug¬ 
gests that some of the clothes were stitched. 


Life seems to have been quite gay and happy as is reflected in the 
variety of ways in which the women-folk dressed their hair and 
bedecked their persons. There were diversions too like playing 
dice and hunting wild beasts. The youngsters played with marbles, 
rattles and other toys, some of which may be noted for their in¬ 
genuity. 

From the inscriptions on the seals (pi. VII B) it is clear that the 
Indus people knew reading and writing, the script being pictographic. 
It is, however, sad that we are not yet in a position to decipher these 
inscriptions. One day some bilingual inscription might be dis¬ 
covered, which would unlock the mystery of the script. 


The height whihh the Indus people had achieved in the art of 
making sculptures in the round is shown by the two sandstone 
statuettes from Harappa, in which human anatomy has been excel¬ 
lently depicted (pi. VI B). These objects could well have been the 
envy of the Greek artists some two thousand years later. No leis 
remarkable are the limestone figure of a noble man (pi. VI A) aiid 
the dancing bronse figurine (pi. VII A). The seal-outter’s art too hsid 
reached its eenith (pi. Vll B). The humped bull, standing in a 
luaiestio posture, speaks volumes for the ovaftsmen. 

'Peoj^le worshipped the, mother-goddess or the goddess of fer^^ 
( pi, ‘LVllI A); whi fle trees, iM>reams and animals were also oonsider^ 

i Vats, op, oit.f II, pl« LXIX, 16. 
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objects of worship. The representation on a seal of a horned god 
surrounded by animals (pL VII B) has led scholars to believe that 
Siva in the form of Pasupati—the lord of animals—was also wor¬ 
shipped. The Harappans, or at least a section of them, buried their 
dead in graves dug into the earth. The body was usually laid 
supine in an extended position, the head being towards the north. 
Funerary pottery and sometimes toilet and other objects were also 
placed alongside. Of unusual interest is a burial in which the dead 
body was wrapped in reed-shroud and placed in a w'ooden coffin’. 

The authority that carried on the administration of these well- 

managed cities must indeed have been a very strong one. Until 

recently it was beheved that the Harappa civilization was the earliest 

essay in the democratic form of government. But the discovery at 

Harappa of a citadel amidst a large habitation-area (above, p. 33) 

points to some sort of a ‘citadel-rule’, whether priest-ridden or 
monarchical. 


In trade and commerce the Indus Valley people had considerably 
advanced. Merchandise was carried as far west as Sumer, where 

^ mainly in the Akkadian 

Ievels2^ ^ ^ pre-Akkadian and post-Akkadian 

This grand picture of the earliest civilization of India is still 
incomplete since it is devoid alike of genesis’ and decay. Either 
flood or some other catastrophe brought about an end to these 
e^ some time in the second quarter of the second millennium B. C 

culture, represented by the Cemetery H burials 
Sianht% bright-red ware, overUes the Harappan ruins. At 

characterised 

ware, aucceeaively foUowed the Harappa cultL. These were j uat 

s ybeeler op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

of the British Academy, XVm^932U cf*^aSso^S^P‘^°**?f* **^ ’ 

which lay ceranrio industry 

onl^ itself i ef Ancimt /JXf s'p*?! 

'daro. PP* I03ff, for the evidence at Chanhu* 
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localized peasant-cultures and stood no comparison whatever to their 
mighty predecessor. 


In their wider setting, the Indian protohistoric cultures seem to 
fit into a general scheme of distribution of red and. buff ware cultures, 
applicable from Iraq to India—^the red falling mainly in the northern 
regions and the buff in the southern, though not without occasional 
overlaps. As regards the chronology of the Indian cultures them¬ 
selves, available evidence shows that Quetta, Amri and Zhob ante¬ 
dated Harappa. Kulli, though earlier in origin, was mostly contem¬ 
porary with it, while Nal was both contemporary and later. Shahi 
Tump, Jhukar and Cemetery H were post-Harappa and Jbangar the 
latest of the series^. 


C, The Dark Age 

* 

The picture between the Harappa culture on the one hand and 
the early historical period (c. 300 B. C.) on the other is indeed a very 
hazy one. ArchaeologicaUy speaking nothing or practically nothing 
is known about the Vedic, RdindyciiTi><x and MahabJiMtaUi periods, 
which, according to the literary evidence, must have filled in this 
blank. 


At Harappa, as stated above, the Cemetery H culture is super¬ 
imposed on the latest levels of the Harappa culture itself. Thia 
intrusive culture may well belong to the Aryan invaders, ^ whose 
first incursion into India appears to have taken place some time- 
during the second quarter of the second millennium B. C. In the* 
earlier part of this Dark Age may also fall, the Jhukar and Jhangar 
cultures of Sind, which successively followed the Harappa culture, 

r ' 


Other finds which call for consideration here aye the copper 
hoards from North and Central India, although nothing very definite 
is known about their date. In the United Provinces were found: 
^thirteen swords with /antennae’ hilts and a human figy^ire, from 

(Dl®triot Faarukhabad); fourteen celts , and four hsfpoons 
from Bithfir (District Kanpur) ; ten: celts and six harpoons firom 
Rajpur (District Bijnor) and. one each of axe, harpoon ■ and • hufiian 
figut'e from Bisauli (District; Bfidaur “ 

rfcave W obtMnea from , ptoes' 



liar-celts* 




j i f 


Piggottj: 'Ohronoldgf' of A&rehisteife 5: Northwest Indii^v 

India, no. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. = ' - ■ ' 

8 Childe. iMt ^ m '(I^oMon''4*984) 
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and Manbhum districts.^ The Gungeria hoard in Balaghat District of the 
'Central Provinces contains as many as four hundred and twentyfour 
axes and bar-celts, besides a large number of silver ornaments resemb- 
Ihig stylized bull’s head.® The extensive use of copper for implements 
and weapons, which would have certainly been much more effective 
in iron, points to a pre-iron horizon. It seems likely, though not 
proved, that these implements were associated with a phase of the 
Aryan expansion from the land of Seven Rivers (modern Punjab 
and environs) to the Gangetic plains.® 

Beyond these four isolated scraps of evidence (viz., the Cemetery H, 
Jhukar, Jhangar and Copper Hoard cultures), there is hardly anything 
else to bridge this vast gap of nearly 1300-1400 years. If we get a 
site where the lower levels belong to a phase of the Indus Valley 
sml^ation and the upper to the early historical period, with the 
continuous occupation in between, the. problem would be solved 
in no time. But that being more of a dream than of reality,* we 
shall have to tackle the question in a slightly different manner. First 
of all, it is necessary to assess and stratify fully the various cultures 
of the early historical period itself, with a special reference to the 
ceramic industries. This is to be done by proceeding from the known 
Mdustnes to the half-known ones, and thereafter to the unknown 
Ihe excavations at Arikamedu (1945), Brahmagiri (1947) and gi4u- 
palgarh (1948) were planned on these Hnes. This sequence will. 
It IS hoped, be soon brought over to the Gangetic plains where an 
excavation of selected sites like Rajgir (Bihar) and Hastinapura 

<U B.) etc., known to be very old from either literarv sources or 
tradition, is likely to throw some hght on this Dark Age. “ A thorough 

nSrsar^^ 

n 

In Dost IWV “ ^ 

Impost-Partition India we have two outUere, namely, Eupar near 

pp. 246-47. ' ^ 1913-14 (1917), 

* Smith, op. cit. 

ArySi l&ration to Heme-Geldern, ‘New Light on the 

<md Archaeolo'qy V 119371 ^nn 7 Ifi ■ ^ ^wimcan Institute for Iranian Art 

no. 2 (1936). ^ ^ * Jourrua of the Indian Society of Oriental Ah, IV, 

near ^£d^ ‘ 

depns^. of n^rly 100 feet in hpialii- aiiA ^th an occupational 

the top, it is not unl^elv tlinf ^ piMence of Kushan relics near 
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Objects of copper (nos. 1-11) and silver (no. 12). Scale 

1. Sword with hooked hilt; from Fatehgarh. Farrukhabad District U. P. 
2. Sword with characteristic ‘antennae’ hilt ; from Fatchgarh. 3.^ Swor 
with less pronounced ‘antennae’ hilt; from Fatehgarh. 4. Rude ‘anthro- 
morphic’ figure ; from Fatehgarh. 5-7. Harpoons ; respectively from Mampun, 
Chandpur (Bijnor District) and Bithur (Kanpur District), U. P. o-l®- 
Celts ; respectively from Gungeria (Balaghat District), Chandpur and Tama- 
iuri (Midnapur District), Bengal. 11. Bar-celt with an expanded lunette¬ 
shaped chisel edge ; from Gungeria. 12. Stylized bull’s head ; from Gungena. 
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.Aanbala and Rangpur in Limbdi State (above, p. 32), which 
are associated with the Indus Valley civilization as a whole. These 
^aces and the territories arround them require more intensive explora¬ 
tion. Again, bordering on the Rajputana desert is the Babawalpur 
State where Aurel Stein discovered several Indus Valley sites during 
his e^Ioration in 1940-411. His work in the western part of Bikaner 

^nd Jaisalmer States, with special reference to the dry bed of the 
Ohaggar river, ought to be continued. 

Thus by working from both the ends, i.e., from the Indus Valley 
penod downwards and from the early historical period upxvards 
1 be possible one day to produce a connected story of In<lia’« 

past. Jixtensive exploration and intensive excavation are the only 


D. The Mboaliths and Allied Monument-s 

biiilJnf nomenclature suggests, are monuments 

Blit nnr 1 ?^ stones (from Greek : ma/as^great ; lithos=atone). 
But not aU monuments constructed of big stones are megaliths. The 

term has a restricted usage and is applied only to a particular class 

“tones and 

onltuie , no less than a doaen varieties of these nlu^X a “ 
eneonntered, some of which may be described here. 

Although exploration and excavation work had oreviontiliy 
Bmb ** • Tw places, I would prefer to begin with 

brought to light a reasonably dear picturf'ofTlT T® 

«gard to thrir da^“"^“’ evidence with 

tmotiin of a oS^Tpit — 

(orthoatats) were placed in it in a..cn upnght slabs 

tbe ois^box was st^^mStll ‘P'' 

to hold it up. Below the ndnnL* ^ waUing which also served' 

aaaesive covering called the capstone^ above, a 

-TT , 1 port-nole). 1^2 feet in diameter and 

i pp. 173-82. 

r Cultures in Mv«n;. Ch_^dravaUi 1947 : Menalithin 
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approached externally by a passage formed by two flank-slabs;. 
The graves varied considerably in size, the larger ones being 5-7 feet 
long, 3-5 feet wide and 5-6 feet deep and the smaller ones 1^-2 feet 
long, 1-1^ feet wide and about 1 foot deep. The entire structure 
was surrounded by a circle of roughly trimmed or untrimmed 
granite boulders, the diameter varying from 16 to 21 feet. 


Inside the cist were placed, first, the funerary pottery, iron 
implements (like knives, wedges, sickles, daggers, swords and arrow¬ 
heads) and beads etc., and above them, but presumbly after some 
lapse of time, a heap of disarticulated human bones and skulls, the 
number of the latter being as many as six in one case. The bodies had 
apparently been exposed elsewhere for excarnation and a collection 
from several of them was interned into the cist, ail at one time after 
which the port-hole entrance was blocked by a stone-slab and the 
monument finally sealed. 


The other type of megahthic monument excavated at Brah- 
magiri was the pit-circle. It .consisted of a circle of granite boulders 
with an over-all diameter of 20-30 feet, in the centre of which was a 
pit roughly circular or oval on plan. The diameter of the pit. 
ranged from 8 to 12, feet and the depth from 6 to 8 feet. On the-, 
the eastern side Was a short shallow ramp or lip leading to the rim 
of the pit. On the analogy of the port-hole entrance of the cist, this 
ramp-entrance too was closed by a door-slab which in reality was 
non-functional. Immediately on the floor of the pit lay four stone- 
slabs marking out an oblong space about 4 feet by 3 feet. The 
funei’ary deposits, which lay within a height of 2^*3 feet from the 
floor-level, consisted of pottery, iron objects, beads, bangles, and, in 
one case, conch-shell. Above them were recovered only fragments 
of human bones., It is surmised that on the four stone slabs, men?* 
tioned above, rested the legs of a wooden bier which contained the 
human body or bodies for exposure and excarnation. In course of 
time most of the bones were removed for internment into the cists 
(above, p. 39 ), leaving behind only a few bits, as found in the 

excavation. It is, however, absolutely necessary to cross-check this 
evidence from several other sites before these pits can be finally 
accepted as ‘macerating pits’. 


Both the cists and the pit-circles represent a full-fledged iron-using 
culture which made its appearance at Brahmagiri towards the begin¬ 
ning of the third century B. C. superseding the local Stone Axe culture 
(above, pp. 27-28). From the available evidence it is also clear that 
this Megalithic culture continued till above the middle of the first 
century A. D., when it was overlapped by a local phase of the Andhra 

culture. 

, I ^ 
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The Chingleput District of Madras abounds in ^dolmenoid cists’ 
^nd cairn-circles The former are again box-graves like the cists, 
but in this case the upper part of the orthostat (about 1-2 feet) projects 
Above the ground-level. In southern Chingleput, where loose boul- 
<lers have been used as uprights, the grave does not form a compact 
</hainber. Inside this chamber is placed a terracotta coffin called the 
sarcophagus (pi. , IX B) usually oriented east-west and containing the 
skeletal remains and other grave-furniture. The cist is enclosed 
by a circle of stone boulders and in between a rubble-packing forms 
*a low cairn. In the same area one also comes across the ^dolmens’, 
in which case the chamber is essentially above the ground-level. In 
one of the orthostats there may also be a port-hole. 


The cairn-circle is a 
circle of large boulders, 
one or more burial-urns 


low mound of stone rubble outlined by a 
Beneath the rubble-mound may be found 
or sometimes a sarcophagus. 


Cists, dolmens and cairns occur in a fairly wide area in the South 
«speciaUy in southern Hyderabad^, sourth-eastern Bombay^ Mysore’ 

^nd northern Madras. On the Nilgiri hiUs have also been discovered 
a large number of dolmens, cairns and barrows*. 

^CWcteristic of the Pudukkottm is the transepted 

variety of the cist. In this case the cist-chamber is partitioned into 
two halves by a central vertical slab {septum), oriented usually 
^st-west. One of the halves is further sub-divided into two parte 
tbs time lower and upper, by a horizontal slab. Each of the lower 
t Jipper parts IS connected with, the undivided half by means of a 
port-hole cut mto .the central septum, the two port-holes falling in a 
vertical line. Adjoimng the undivided half of the cist, and usually 

pL Lr The'?;'' the two being connected by a 

porthole. The cist is usually sourrounded by a stone circle. ^ 

In Cochin State one comes across some megalithic tvoes 
do not occur eW h«re in India'. Mantion may hero bo iLo ome 

4’^ Typea of Sonth India', to appear in 

^SfpS oo&edllS^ in the 

State, 1941) ; 

ParLohamukhi 

I87») I’riiee md Monuments of the NOgiris (Ia.ndon. 

pt. I (1940h ^P* 6 ^. 4 ^^ d, Manual of the Pudukkottai State^ II, 

"K; .^toric Archaeology of Kerala'. 
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‘uHibrella or hat-stones' (locally known as topikal or Jeudaikal)'r 
‘hood-vStones’ and underground rock-cut caves. The umbrella-stone- 
proper, frotn which the entire monument derives its name, is a low 
cone with the circular edge chamfered towards the inside and rests on 
four chnostatic slabs truncated near the top (pi. IX C). The clino- 
stasts form a rough square at the base, each slab facing a cardinal 
direction. The height of the monument varies from 4 to 7 feet. 
The hood-stone, which resembles a handleless hollow umbrella has 
no chnostatic support and rests immediately on the ground. In 
the case of the rock-cut caves, a roughly rectangular pit of varying; 
depth is sunk into the ground and then into one of its sides (or more) 
are hollowed-out small caves, usually circular or oval on plan having 
a vaulted roof. In the centre of these caves is sometimes retained a 
rectangular square or circular pillar which joins the floor with the 
vault. Sometimes there may be benches also inside the cave, their 
height ranging from 6 inches to 2 feet. Menhirs or large monohthic 
glabs standing upright (pi. IX A) are also met with in Cochin State. 


As regards the date of these megalithic monuments, we have 
alreaily seen (above, p. 40 ) that the Megalithic culture at Brah- 

magiri flourished during the last quarter of the first millennium B. C., 
extending into the first century A. D. Evidence pointing roughly 
to the same horizon has also been obtained from a few other places. 
At Sulur in the Palladam Taluk of Coimbatore District there is a 
group of megalithic cists, from one of which W. H. Tucker obtained, 
besides funerary objects and bones, a coin of the Eran type assignable 
to the third-second century B, C.^ A silver coin of Augustus (23 B. C. 
—A. D. 14) and several punch-marked coins of pre-Christian epoch 
have also been found in these tombs* *. At Arikame<ilu near Pondi¬ 
cherry J. M. Casal found (1947) the distinctive red-and-black 
ware of ‘Megalithic’ fabric in levels otherwise assignable 

to the first century A. D.® Russet-coloured pottery having a general 
similarity with the yellow-painted Andhra ware has been obtained from 
a port-holed cist in Cochin*. The available evidence thus 
shows that the Megalithic culture of India is far removed in time 
from that of Europe (c. 25(X) B. C.—15(X) B. C.)®. Yet one sees a 
good deal of structural similarity between the monuments of the two- 

1 ‘India’ number of Man, 1930, no. 134, p. 172. 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1884, p. 214 ; Indian Anti¬ 
quary, II (1873) p. 241 ; Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, I (1843), p. 293. ur u j 

« Information from the excavator; report not yet pubiiBhed. 

* Govinda Menon in Man, 1937, no. 179. ^ 

® See O. E. Daniel in Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, Vl (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 133ff. and VII (1941), pp. Iff.; also V. Gordon Childe in Anment 

India, no. 4 (1947-1948), pp. 4ff. 
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How that is so only further exploration and research, 
especially in the intermediary regions, can explain. 

^ another class of burials, which, though without any 

lithic appendage, may also be considered here, because of its 
apparent association with the megalithic culture as a whole. I mean 
the urn-burial of Adichanallur^ in Tinnevelly District of 
The urns, which had been placed in pits of size in the ground, 
containe iron implements and weapons, funerary vessels, bronze 
hds crowned ^th the animal representations, personal ornaments 

buriaL bronze, besides, human remains attesting fractional 

MegaUths and urn-burials have been referred to in the Tamil 
era ure. ere is a verse from the Purndnuru, an anthology of 

^ hundred verses com^sed by various poets in the early gahgam. 

Age (early centuries A. D.): -^6 

* ' 

‘O potter-chief! maker of vessels ’ 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

Of smoke, veiling the outspread heavens,.. 

Valavan, the great, .... 

Hath gained the world of gods. And so 
Tis thine to shape an urn, so huge 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one.® 

nf apparent that the main focus 

o ,, ‘ However, large-stone structures resembline somp 

pls,^'i^Nirth ‘oportod fro^ some 

sz. r, “r“ ‘T 

K, jr., ana JJeosa,« 32 miles east of Jaiour in 
But since no excavation, not even a reliable surface-examin«ff ^ I 

__^o^^hey are connected with the megaliths discussed above. 

Aiickanoaur ant 

3 ia Ancient India, no. 2 Q 946 i nn Q ir 

6 P P { .^®?Pective Districts. 

^iLMrj.Zal. New Serie 

Arch, SuTv, Ind, Rep,^ VI, p. 14 
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At Waghodur,^ 20 miles east of Karachi, on the road-side from 
Karaclii to Kotri, cairns and cromlechs have been observed which 
may probably belong to the megahthic class under consideration. 
In the fastness of the Himalayas too have been found megahthic 
cists near Leh,^ the capital of Ladakh, and menhirs at Burzhom^ 
between Srinagar and Gandarbal. 

It is interesting to note that megalithism is still ahve amongst 
the Maria Gonds of Bastar,^ the Bondos and Gadabas of Orissa, 
the Oraons and Mundas of Chota Nagpur^ and the Khasis and Nagas 
of Assam.’ Their monuments, which are of a memorial nature, include 
dolmens, stone-circles and menhirs. This North-east Indian Megah¬ 
thic’ culture seems to have a South-east Asian affiliation rather than 

Western.® 


E. The Rock-paintings of Central India 

To the foregoing general survey of preliistoric and protohistoric 
India may also be added a note on the rock-paintings discovered 
in the central plateau of the country, although, as would be clear from 
the following, these paintings are not truly prehistoric as those 
in Altamira, Cogul and similar other caves of Europe. This centra 
table-land consists mainly of sandstone—a relatively easier prey to 
weathering and rain-erosion—with the result that overhanging 

roof-like (iliffs arc frequently seen in this area. These natural sl^elters 
were frcfiuently inhabited by the primitive folk (as a matter ot tact 
some of the shelters arc even today in use), who left their mark in 
the form of pottery, ash, charcoal, and, above all, paintings on e 
walls. Till now four principal centres of these paintings have been 
detected : (i) the Son valley in Miivaijiur District, (ii) Manikpur an 
its neighbourhood in Banda District--both in the United Provinces ; 

the Bombay Branch of the R<y,al Asmtic 
pp. S-^.-iff. ; also H. Oousens, The Antiqmttes of bind. Arch. Surv. India, JS 

Imperial Scries, XLVI (I02*.>). PP- 44-5. lono in n el 4.1 r>n 104ff 

* A H. P’ranckc in An. Bcp. Arch Svrv. hid., 1909-10 (1914), pp. 10«t. 

8 C K. b- Carter, Stone Aye in Kashmir, Memoir of the Arohaeologica 

Survey K^»hn.ir^ Ml ... xXV 

BondM of .lourmil of Hip, Asmltp SihiipIh "J Hnigfl (Lotlx cs), IX ( . ). 

V^' Ball 'StoiK, Mon.iniente in the DWrict ot Singl.bhum-Ohota 

Nacrniir’. Indian Antiquary, I (IB72), pp. 291-2. moov 9fi 

^7^C. Von Fttrer-Haimeiidorf, Tim Naked ^YoTlr’ 

. rr: ( ' Von fS..,- Haim^Klorf. 'The Prol.lon. of Mogalithio Coltntoa m 

Middle India’, Man in India, XXV (1945), pp. 73ff. 
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(iii) Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar in the Raigarh State^ and (iv) 

■Hoshangabad and Pachmarhi in the Mahadeo Hills, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The Mirzapur paintings^ are all located in the hilly tracts forming 
■the southern part of the district and are accessible, though not very 
.^sily, from the towns of Robertsganj and Ahraura. The more 
important shelters are at Likhunia, Kohbar, Mahraria, Bijaygarh 
an ^ a ong the Bhaldaria river. In the Likhunia cave two paintings 
ment mention, one, depicting the capture of a wild elephant by 
horsemen with the help of a tame elephant and another showing the 
en rapping o some large birds.® The Kohbar paintings portray 
dancing human figures and deer and other animals with cross- 
hatched bodies.4 In the Mahraria shelter too are shown dancing 
human figures in red ochre.® In one of the caves along the Bhal 
WrdT^^'^ depicted a group of four snipes wading through water 

The ^ painted a wounded wild boar 

Ihe open mouth, suggesting that the animal is feeling hard the pain 

BhWrt T"; 'P'- 0" ‘he faCs 

j yg ort IS a rock on whose surface are cut in low relief a 

wamor an^ a lion. In one of the caves on the fort-hill have been 
the fifth u i^^scriptions in red ochre, dating from 

^ r »i-U “s 

In the Banda region, rock-paintings have been reror^A^ r 
sites, VIZ., (i) Sarhat TTut^a l j / tx recorded at four 

^“L^rwa'r 

«o»th-sonth-..at of Maoikpur, and (iv) Malwa, 16 mte i-uX rf 

* r ■ r 

» m!* Provinces. 

Times, Mem. ArcK Su^”^ nt ""tr fC 

IMT), pp. 202ff.': and i) H gSJI’ ■V^*-(Calcutta 

19S5), Pp. 107.14 ' Cave Paintings’, in Iftk 

■’ XVIIb «spco«v.lp. 

* ’*' pl. XXia. 
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Badaiisa Railway .station^. Most of these paintings are on the ex¬ 
posed rock-surface (not in rock-shelters) and are executed in red ochre. 
At Sarhat is portrayed a group of three horses, each caparisoned and 
led by a mau.^ A scene at Malwa depicts a wheel-less bullock- 
cart carrying a nobleman(?) and an attendant holding up an 
umbrella. The cart is escorted by two men, one armed with bow 
and arrow and another with probably a wooden stick.® The Kuria- 
kund example shows several archers on horseback chasing some 
animals, probably stags. As regards dating, there is no other 
^Yndence except that of the subject-matter and style of depiction 
of the paintings themselves. Fourth-fifth century A.D. would 
seem to be a reasonable approximation for the early limit of these 

paintings. 


The village of Singhanpur (Raigarh State) is about 3 miles to the 
north-west of Nahapali Railway station on the main line between 
Calcutta and Nagpur. Close to this village is a hill which contains 
the rock-paintings.'* These are executed in dark red colour with a 
variation from orange-red to purplish dark. Most of the human 
figures are shown with a square outline, the body being either com¬ 
pletely filled up or hatched with wavy vertical or horizontal fines 
(in the latter case producing a ladder-effect). There are ‘ stick-like 
figures too. In the illustration given here (pi. X) is seen a large¬ 
sized animal being attacked by several men with clubs or rods. 
Below the animal but a little to the left is another animal tossing 
a man. The three human figures to the right of the central animal 
and also the six bottom left figures seem to be somewhat (but not 


much) later additions. 


The other site, viz., Kabra Pahar,® is about 10 miles to the south¬ 
east of Raigarh city. The paintings are in dark red colour with 
slight variations and include animal and human figures comparable 
to those of Singhanpur (above). A lizard, crocodile, stags and 
animals with cross-hatched bodies and a row of human figures standing 
hand-to-hand and foot-to-foot deserve special notice. There aw 
several symbols too, but it is difficult to make out what they actually 


stand for. 

1 C A. Silberrad, ‘Rook Drawings in the Banda District’, Journal tj/* 
Society of Bengal, III (New Series, 1907) pp. 667-70. 


> Ibid., fig. 1. 

‘ M ’ OhoSif op. oil., pp. 9-U : D. H. Gordon. ' Th. Date of 8mgh.np« 
Book Painting. ’ in Seimet and O^ore. V, no. * 

pp. 14247 ; P. Mitra. op. oil., pp. 196ff. and a note by Percy Brcwn in tno 

Gorfon? Pfhe B^k Paintlnge of Kabri Priito’ in .So<«» ond OuUure, 
V, no. 6 (Calcutta, Nov. 1939), pp. 269-70. 
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The Raigarh group of paintings, it may be stated witn some 
de^ee of certainty, belong to the earliest phase of the entire Central 
Indian rock-paintmgs discussed here. They agree, for all we know 
with the earUest Paehmarhi and HoahangabM examples (blw) 

Hi- ^ J richest area in respect of rock-paintings is that of the 

ahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces, with Pachmarhi at the 

painting-bearing 

r mentioned here^ 

Dorothy Deep, Upper Dorothy Deep, Monte Rosa, Mahadeo, Bazar 
Jambu Dwip, Nimbu Boj, Marodeo, Bania Beri and Dhuandhar*' 

T 25 and 40 1 T respectively 

f w distance) from Pachmarhi. About 21 

The subjects usually depicted in these paintings are- chase of 
wild ammals; collection of honey from bee-hives ; fight between two 
parties of men using bows and arrows or swords afd shields some 
times riding on horseback. Besides, there are scenes W paZli 

hut cattle with the cowherd, cattle-shed, thatched 

<>il The Imeati’o Smab Lul „ “n hJ' 
doge. The Dorothy D«p pin^ 1“’ a ZSoaT m 

I vincr iiYi ifcio KoaIj*- o > P y on dr 1111^0 wliil© ^ mdn is 

on lus back on a country cot, too small for his size ThTl 

flute (pi. XII B). ’ ^®®P the 

ClordoQ n Illustrated London News Sat% oi took t » 

Arts and Letters, X, no. 1 (London 19^1 ^ ♦ Indian 

(Calcutta , V, no. 6 (Deo. 1939) pn 322 CuUure 

•pp. 578-81^' also n 17 j. '\t "42-327 , V, no. 10 (Aoril 194.fn 

and (1936),’pp. I27ff * Nngpur University Journal (1935), pp. 28ff! 

of the ama dtwW 19^**^The “ course of his exploration 

4 ,A 11 ?r^’ pp- 21-22. rmanon. 

ahore. «laetoat«l hy Gorfo^ h, hie artielea cited 


4 
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raised umbrella (pi. XI). It looks like a ‘ Cross-worship ’ scene.. 
The cross represented here may be a primitive or conventionalized 
form of svastika, a sacred symbol in India (as also in several other 
countries) from the earliest times. Below the ‘ Cross-worship ’ scene 
are three animals, probably cows. To show that the left-most cow 
is with her calf the artist cut open a section of her belly and in the^ 
vacant space portrayed a calf in crouching position—indeed a very- 
ingenuous device ! The wavy lines below these animals may pro¬ 
bably represent a stream, on the other side (bottom) of which ia 
long row of small animals, probably goats. In the same cave is* 
painted another cross (pk -XII A), composed of small triangles, whichi 
have a look of having been made out of a stencil (?)• 


On the basis of style, colour, subject-matter and mutual superim 
position, Gordon has divided these paintings into five series, with a 
further ’sub-division, Early and Late, in the first four. His conclu¬ 
sions may be summarized as follows^ :— 

1. First Series. (A) Early: below all types wherever superim¬ 
position is found; scarce; square-shaped and geometrical fipires; 
dark red colour interlined with cream. (B) Late: linear or stick¬ 
like ’ figures; combined dark red and cream, dark brick, pinkish red, 
yellow and brown; appearance of bow and arrow. 

As a whole: Characterized by stylized technique; no grouping 
of fimires to indicate events or occupation; no horse which is common 
in ^sequent series. Closely comparable to similar paintings at 

'Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar. 

2 Second Series. (A) Early: cream colour, sometimes greenish 
white too; crude form of naturaUsm appears; human beings and 
animals in conflict. (B) Late: colours same as in Early; increase 
in naturalism; tendency to grouping and attempts at narrative; 
human figures with animal heads, probably masked hunters. 

• As a whole : the men are hhnters rather than warriors (as in 
Third below); bow usual weapon. Older figures at Likhunia and. 

• Bome at Kohbar show great similarity with examples of this senes. 

<» Third Series (A) Early : dark and pink and occasional allied 
whit S both i/d^wtag (B) I-te: 

wliito ochre. , . 




aronnuiMBROTic'waiB.iHiuHv Gordon ffirthe"Eabr&' 


* AH example of BtonoflHw^k was also notaoed ny 
Fah&r shelter {Science a/nd Oultwe, V, no..64, ^OY* Ivwh. ; 

^ • Thfflfff divSMons’lavia' been dwelt iijDOihiinl wnil«»8«< 

tried to keep as close to them as possible. 


te'V 


t 
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,A.s a whole . elahorate battle scenes i caparisoned horses j warrior 
tribes with militarj equipment such as swords, daggers, shields, 
spears, axes bows and arrows. Late Third and Early Fourth mark 
the highest point of the entire rock-paintings. 

4. Fourth Series. (A) Early : white Late Third series in red 

outline. (B) Late : drawing stiff and inferior at places ; a poor con- 
tinuation. 

5. Fifth Series: scarce; ill-executed; greenish yellow ochre. 

This analysis of Gordon must form the basis of all future investi¬ 
gations on the subject,! although it would perhaps appear that the 
classification is rather too elaborate. 2 However, at a later sta^e 
when, after the fullest research, we are in a position to review ^e 
paintings in their totaUty, we might perhaps find that there are fewer 
groups than Gordon has postulated. His Late Third, Early and Late 
ourt might probably merge into one broad group, while the Fifth 
may be nothing more than the performance of some sporadic artists. 

Now to the question of dating. Gordon campares the warrior 
figures of the Late Third and Early Fourth series with two warriors 
occurring on a small statuary group from Purana Mahadeva Temple 

Ki 1 ’ ajputana,* ascribable to late tenth century The 

parallels m the paintings of Cave I at Ajanta, datable to c. sixth 
en ury. Again, a shield in the Adamgarh paintings^ with ‘ hairy 

r Third aeries* is conrpaS 

Tnn«.f p i-v. Ajanta. It would thus follow that 

repLnt a*’*'‘’"‘h series, which 

the penod between the sixth and tenth centuries. But what about 
the early hunt ? The paintings of the First series with th.,V ^ * 

call^ for ft absence of metal weapons, definitely 

--- croliths in and around many of the rock-shelters. 

of the paintings. ^ immensely smted for a study of superimposition 

division am always go^ffof^ 

Eensmgton. ^ ^dW Section of the Victoria and Albeit Museum, South 

^nd teohnique^^f ^he”^c£(2r^aB^ observes : ‘The style 

(W*. Palaeolithic Age)*. I^Ag^f u S? antiqmty 

•W-rteTbr^Bom. “y proto-Indnc crmbole. 
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One IS, therefore, led to suspect that the First series is fairly early, 
but how much, it is futile to conjecture. If these earliest paintings 
are to be associated with the ‘ microlithic ’ people, then also we are 
nowhere nearer absolute dating, since the 1947-Brahmagiri excava¬ 
tions have shown that microliths remained in use as late as the third- 
second century B.C. ( above, p. 27 ). Circa middle of the first 
millennium B.C. may, therefore, be treated as the lower limit, until 
some evidence for more precise dating is forthcoming. 


B. B. Lal. 


2. THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 

The paucity of archaeological material between the end of the 
protohistoric cultures of the north-west and the historical period 
has been commented on above (p. 30). The paucity seems to be 
mostly due to the lack of proper exploration of sites which may, 
on literary evidence, be reasonably expected to supply material for 
bridging the gajD. 

The beginning of historical archaeology in India, in the present 
state of our knowledge, may be dated to the third century B. C. 
Relics two or three centuries prior to that date are known to exist on 
a few city-sites, Taxila and Rajgir. A pre-Mauryan age has 

been claimed for finds from other sites but is not proved beyond 
doubt. 

The ex])lored historical sites have been grouped below on a 
geographical basis. Alternatively they could have been classified 
according to their nature as city-sites and Buddhist sites, but as 
there are many sites which were at once cities and Buddhist centres, 
such a classification would necessarily have involved an overlap. 

Unless otherwise stated, the excavations described below are 
the work of the Department of Archaeology. 


A. Hiths in north-we.stern region 


Taxila 




given 

i.6. V 

on 











iila, now more commonly known as Taxila, the name 
to it by the Greeks, was the capital of eastern Gandhara, 

the north-western frontier of India (now in Pakistan) 
side of the Indus. It was renowned as a 
and a seat of learning even at the time of the invasion 

r the Great (32(5 B.C.). Under the Mauryas 
century B.C.) it was the headquarters of a viceroyalty 
foreign rulers, who succeeded the Mauryas in the 
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(T 


A notable 

up i 



north-west and held that region for the next six centuries or so. it 
continued to be a provincial capital, though a secondary one. an#! 
held that position till the north-western region was laid waste by 
the Huns in the fifth century. Its situation on the main tra<le- 
route connecting the interior of India with Central Asia contributed 
greatly to its importance. 

The ruins of Taxila can be seen near the villages Scraikela and 
^ I li^i iifi n in District RawalpincJi. They consist of three succes¬ 
sive city-sites, Blur Mound, Sirkap and Sirsukh, of wliich tliC first 
two have been extensively excavated, and a large nuiuber of Buddhist 
stupas and monasteries, many of wliich have been clearedd 

Mound, the earliest city-site, Jiad its origin in about the 
fifth century B.C. and continued to be occu[)ied for about three 
centuries. The town had no systematic town-planning, the houses, 
all of rubble-masonry belonging to three to four periods, 
jumbled up and not always with definite bounilaries. 
architectural feature was rough masonry pillars piled 

acme rooms to hold the roof. A largo o/mbL of .J.™; so;h-wolla. 

a few of them packed with carefully-laid potterv jars all turned 

upside down were met with. Another kind of soak-well was con- 

s rue ed of large jars .set one above the other with a hole in the 
bottom of each. 

vPTn« yielded, among other objects, a good number of cut 

gold and silver ornaments, over a thousand silver coins includin.r 

wesL“ m;'ons"" characteristic of north- 

strelm “f 'oparated from Bhir Mound by a small 

B C a^d hTI tTh T "■ ‘-e -seZd 

Parthian times (first century b‘ c i’The“ o'" « f 

include the high Ground on fb southward extension to 

—-^ „ ound on the Hathial spur within the city. The 

II (I87I),*pp™T 2 ff Z Ti876)*‘do 

Arck. Sur/ind., 19^3 (19161 and ’ PP' • A„. R^. 

anc? Monasteries at Jaulian Mem Arch years , J. Marshall, The Stnpas 

India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 41^’ 19^4-45 ’, Ancient 

- Ancient India, no. 1 (1946), pp. 27ff. 
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new fortilication, this time of rubble masonry, was most probably 
built by Azes I, an Indo-Partliian ruler, who is usually supposed 
to have started his rule in 57 B.C. It was about 4500 yards in 
perimeter and was provided at irregular intervals with rectangular 
bastions, the corner-bastions being, however, pentagonal in shape. 
There is e\adeiice that the southern portion of the new city was 
fenced off to form a citadel. 


The extensive excavations at Sirkap during 1912-35 revealed 
a well-laid city with a long central street flanked on either side by 
‘ insulae ’ of residential blocks and sometimes of religious edifices 
(pi. XIII ). The main lay-out of the city, as excavated, dated from 
Parthian times. While the main palace may have been situated 
in the unexcavated citadel mentioned above, one of the excavated 
blocks outside the citadel, with substantial masonry, elaborate 
planning and inner and outer courts, had every justification of 
being regarded as a palace, if a subsidiary one. The other residential 
buildings were much more modest and, inspite of a variety of plan, 
had the common feature of one or more quadrangles surrounded by 
chambers. The masonry was partly rubble and partly diaper—a 
new development. 

A large area in the north-western corner of the fortification was 
explored down to the natural soil. The buildings were found to 
belong to six structural periods, of which the lowest two were ascribed 

to the Indo-Greek period. 


The small finds from Sirkap were many and various and included 
large hoards of gold and silver ornaments and silverware. The exten¬ 
sive coin-collection comprised punch-marked, uninsoribed cast, Indo- 
Greek, Indo-Scythain, Indo-Parthian and Kushan types. It may 
be mentioned that the stratigraphic evidence of the coins establwhed 
the priority of the Kadphises group of Kushan kings to the Kanishka 
group and thus finally settled a point disputed by historians. 

The pottery of Sirkap, compared with that of Bhir Mound, was 
more developed and sophisticated and was characterized by the 
frequent use of utilitarian devices such as pinched lip, handle, spout 
and stable vase, including ring- or pedestal-base. 


Of the religious buildings inside the fortified area were a stfipa 
and a monastery situated on the Hathial spur, the former believed 
to commemorate an incident in the life of KuO'Ma, a son of Afioka 
/ 27 S- 2 S 2 B.C.l but dating in its present form from not sarUer than 
ihetSofntury A. D. It rasts on a high irectahgular l^sa nM 

three terraces. The much-damaged supei^truoture, to 
the remains, was a high circular dome divided into da: or 
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receding terraces. The adjoining monastery was built in solid 
semi-ashlar masonry (later than the diaper-masonry of some of the 
houses at Sirkap) and had the usual monastic plan of a central court 
surroimded on all sides by a row of cells and an intervening verandah. 
i urther up on the Hathial range was another monastery, and nearby 
has recently been found the remains of a third one. 

Sirkap was deserted some time in the second century and the 
Cl y was now transferred to a site about a mile further north, 
irsukh, the tW and last Taxila, has not yet been excavated. 

TT’ fortification here, of diaper-faced 

f semi-circular bastions and contained loop-holes for the 

r-. monuments of Taxila, Sirsukh fell 

Lntury ® fifth 

contoed neighbourhood 

imnoTnt nf T establishments, the more 

Sed W ^t^ ^ mile to the east of Bhir Mound, was, as 

Sar In t T"" hemispherical in elevation and 

r«bw! / ; "n ^ It ™ built of rough 

rubble rei^orced by thick walls radiating from the centre Se 

paLl^? tn r' n with recessed Lnjiir^. 

fir:: --- 

silver scroll inscribed in tb^ and, m one case, a 

Azes. To the north nf i-L 4 .- J^ur of the Indo-Parthian king 
adjuncts. ® was a monastery with the usual 

third”^*nSr^^lay on and ^^th dating from the second- 

Sirsukh. Though there was littk to^ d' south-east of 

they were rei^rkable for th! Jd architecturally, 

adorned them. The stfina<s h a ^ Pr®served stucco figures which. 

square bases and were surroiLded domes on 

The monasteries like all the t • i ^ votive stupas and chapels. 

north-we^, had’rZ rf 7““ in the 

assembly, kitchen and r^W ^ and a hall of 

refectory m one wing of the building. 

^ the king of piety was one of the names of A^oka. 
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A. '1111.1(^1.16 temple, lielie'ved. to IxR've been of ZoroRstriadi origin, 
was situated, near tlie north, gate of Sirkap. Its plan generally 
conformed to that of a Greek peripteral temple with a protuios (front 
porch), leading through a side-door to the TUios (sanctuary), and an 
opisthodomos (back porch), all surrounded on three sides by a passage, 
taking the place of the columned peristyle of the Greek temples. 
The front portion had four Ionic columns in two rows. Taxila had 
no doubt a cosmopohtan population, due as much to its commercial 

contacts as to the prolonged period of foreign rule. 


Other Gandhara sites 

The group of mounds at Gharsada^ (District Deshawar) is beheved 
to represent PushkalavatT, the capital of Gandhara. The most 
prominent of these mounds, known as Bala Hisar, is about 80 feet 
in height and, from its geographical position, is likely to contain 
remains dating back to protohistoric or early historical times. No 
systematic excavation has as yet been done here; in the slight 
operations of 1902-03 only the upper levels representing late Muslim 

buildings were touched. 

The Gandhara region is very rich in Buddhist remains of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The abundance of stone and 
stucco Indo-Greek sculptures in this area ( chapter V ) invited 
in the nineteenth century a large number of explorers and treasure- 
seekers who did much harm to the monuments by their hasty opera¬ 
tions In the early years of the present century attention was paid 
to the more important of these monuments by the Areh^logmal 
Survey of India. One of them, Takht-i-bahl,* * on a hillock in the 
Yusufzai land, mainly containing a stupa on a square base surrounde 
by chapels, a monastery, vaulted rooms and a vaulted passage, 
was oleLed in 1907-08 and 1910-11. Sahr-i-Bahlol,» near the foot 
of Takht-i-bahi, and the less impressive Jamalgarhi were excavated 
in 1906-07, 1910-11 and 1920-22; at both places stucco sculptures 
and the usual stflpa and monastic complexes were exposed. 


1 Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., II (1871). pp. 90ff.; XIX (1885), pp. 96ff.; An. 

Be/?.1902-03 (1904), pp. 41 * lainil 

• An. Bep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1907/)8 (1911), pp. 40ff.; 1910-11 (19Wh 

pp, 33ff« For earlior reports soe Afch* Sutv, Ifid^ Rep^t V (18 )> pp- 

^"t't^’Ini^Surv. Ini.. (1909). pp. *6ff ; ^-10, Pp. 46ff. 

•An. B^. Arch. Sure. Ini., 1920-91 (1?2S). pp. 24ftJ.W 12 - 2 ^§ 924 ), 
pp. 54ff. Vox earlier reports, see Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., V (1876), pp. 4eH. 
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The mound called Shahjl-ki-Dherl,^ near Peshawar, excavated 
in 1908'09 and 1910-11, represented a stupa on a cruciform base 
having circular tower-bases like bastions at the four corners. The 

interior of the stupa yielded a copper relic-casket bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of the Kushan ruler Kanishka.'^ 



B. North Indian sites 

Ttajgir 

ajgir,® ancient Rajagriha (‘ the royal abode ’ ) or Girivraja 
( hill-girt city ), is famous in ancient literature as the capital of 
ancient Magadha (South Bihar). In the days of the MahabMmta 
It IS said to have been ruled over by Jarasandha, a powerful prince 
vanquished by the heroes of the epic. At the time of Buddha a 
new d^^asty of rulers under Bimbisara (c. 543-491 B. C.) and Ajata- 
satru (491-459 B. C.) assumed great power and renown by annexing 
the neighbouring kingdoms. Soon after the death of Ajatasatru 
le capital was shifted to Pataliputra (modern Patna), but Raimr 
continued to be an important centre of Buddhism and Jainism 

faith " ^ V the votaries of the latter 

Situated about 60 miles to the south-east of Patna, the ruins 
ajgir cover an extensive valley surrounded by hills and a con- 

Noteworthy are the ancient 

oST Ihe ’ n u - must be at least as 

was not j ”1 ““d Ajatasatru, after whom Eajgir 

scale fortiflMtiom ^ enough to erect any large- 


The outer defence consists of a masonry wall 14 to 17 feet i-VnVD 

perimeter of 25 ^ running at the top of the hills with a 

hills With' + 1 , at the narrow passes between the 

many other bmldinl “ 7“ “"d “d rubble and of 

—_ bu ildings, now hidden by thick shrub. Outside the 

pp.^-isfr! (1912, pp. 38ff. ; 1910-11 (1914). 

that name (firsThalf^of the'''s<^ whether this Kanishka was the first kin^ of 
bim after hU a clltlry 7 G one who followed 

Indmn Museum, II (Calcutta, 1937)^p^ ^ Sculptures in the 

1905-06 (i909)rpp”'^8^^-'’lL3^U 

121ff. ; 1930-34 nt T PP* 265ff. ; 1925-26 (1928) nn 

JWnAa in T*®i’ ^ Law. 

Kuraishi and A, Ghosh, ’ M- h! 
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the valley, at a distance of about a furlong from the north gate of 
the outer fortification, can be seen the ruins of the ‘ New Fort' 
said to have been founded by Ajatasatru. Much of the mud wall 
demarcating the fort has disappeared, but it is quite clear 
that the soutli-western corner was enclosed by a masonry wall to 
form a citadel, covering an area of more than 80 acres. 

The Cliinese pil grims Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
India in the fifth and seventh century respectively, have left detailed 
accounts of the monuments at Rajgir, and it is possible with their 
help to identify many Buddhist monuments both inside and outside 

JL V 

the valley. Other recorded traditions also mention some 
sites where Buddha actually lived and preached, for example, 
the Venuvana and Tapodarama monasteries, both situated between 
the New Fort and the north gate, the Gridhrakuta hill, the name 
of one of the south-eastern hills enclosing Rajgir, and the Jlvakamra- 
vana monastery at the foot of that hill. Interesting also is the group 
of caves, partly natural and partly artificial, in the outer scarp of 
the north-western lull, where the first Buddhist council is reported 
to have taken place shortly after the death of Buddha. The ruins 
of the stupas built by Ajatasatru and Asoka, both outside the valley, 
can still be identified. But in all these cases exploration has 
as yet been very imperfect, and it is not known how much of ancient 
nucleus is hidden in the ruins as they stand at present. 

Inside the valley, about a mile to the south of the north gate? 
stands a cylindrical brick structure now known as Maniyar Math, 
the only site in Rajgir which has been cleared. The structure under¬ 
went many additions and alterations, and there is evidence that 
even before its initial erection the area occupied by it was occupied 
by independent stone structures. At one stage during the lifetime 
of the cylindrical building its outer face was provided with niches 
to contain stucco images of Hindu deities, styHstically ascribed to 
the fifth-sixth century. Surrounding it were many low brick plat¬ 
forms, one of which yielded a stone sculpture of the second century, 
depicting Naga figures in the Mathura style (below, chapter V) and 
inscribed with a record mentioning * Mapi-Naga , a serpent-deity, 
whose shrine, according to the Mahabharatdy once stood at Rajgir. 
Of equal interest was the find of a large group of multi-spouted jars, 
the spouts often taking the form of serpent-hoods. They form a 
unique class in ancient Indian pottery, but it imy be mentioned 
that somewhat similar jars are used even now in East India for 

serpent-worship. 

The citadel of New Rajgir was partially excavated in 1906-06 and 
was found to contain brick buildings of three structural periods. 


■i 
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Hie eeriieet finds were some clav tablets bearing letters of the first 
or second century B. C., but it is not clear whether the lowest levels 
were touched by the excavator. 


Patali putra 

Patahpntra (modern Patna) succeeded Rajgir as the capital of 
Magadha in the fifth century B. C. and has retained its political 
importance ever since. Lnder the Mauryas (fourth to second cen¬ 
tury B. C.) it became the imperial capital of India. Megastheiies 
the Greek envoy in the court of the first Maurva emperor Chandra- 
gupta (c. B. C. 322 to 298), describes its glory at some length. Accord- 
ing to him, the city, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Son, was 9 miles long and li miles wide and was surrounded 
by a wooden palisade pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of 

. a ditch tor defence and sewerage and was 

aurmounted by five hundreil and seventy towers and sixtyfour 

gates.i 


It was believed at one time that the ruins of Pataliputra had 
been washed away by the Ganges. Subsequent research disproved 
tiiia view but at the same time revealed the difticulty of excavation 
here, aa a substantial portion of the ruins was found to lie in the 

lowland with a high subsoil water-table in the southern outskirts of 

tnodern Patna. 


Inspite of the difficulties two such sites were partially explored 
danng 1912-15 and 1926-27.* At Kumrahar. one of these places, 

^ ®bout 150 feet square, were first found ruined brick 
^. Gupta date (seventh century), with their bases about 
* Gie present surface. Below them was a layer of charcoal 

1 foot thick, strewn amidst which were 

y ***** * fragments with a polish associated with 

enftsmanship, occurring in large heaps at a distance of 15 

^ aom ^ ^her. centre to centre. As at least eight rows, with 
im m euch, were found, it was surmised that there had existed 

» • HuiiyMi haU. resting on eighty or more pillars. The belt of 

were taken to indicate that the superstructure 
tte oaildiiig, subsequently destroyed by fire, had been made of 






*** **‘^*^^ ^ Megasthenes and Arrian 

1912-13 (1916), pp. 63ff.: Prcgreu lUpoH, 

■ \tS (London), 1916, pp. 63ff.; 

— ^OT earlier explorations, 

*?or( on «e 
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massive wood. The pillars were thought to have been fixed to 
the superstructure by means of metal bolts which must have ex¬ 
panded with the lieat of the conflagration and rent asunder the tops 
of the pillars: thus the vertical cleavage found in the pillar-frag¬ 
ments was exjflained. 

It further observed that below each accumulated heap of 

pillar-fragments there was a tubular hole, a few feet deep, filled up 
with ashes and stones. The conclusion was that with the disappea¬ 
rance of tlie pillars the cavities left by them w^ere filled up by the 
substance lying at the top. Tt was further argued that as it was 
extremely difficult for human agency to pluck out, \\dthout dis¬ 
turbing the surrounding area, all the eighty or more pillars, it was 
certain that with the decay of the wooden supports the pillars began 
to descend downwards ; the objects being of fixed weight, there 
was no increase in the lateral friction to restrain and bring to stop 
their downward ])rogress. At one pkice the soil was bored down 

to a depth of 100 feet, and it was found that it was not hard enough 

to check the descending pillars. 

Lying to the south of the ' pillared hall ’ were found seven wooden 
platfornis, each 30 feet long, 5 feet wide and LJ- feet high, and each 

witli stumps of upright wooden ]X)sts at intervals, overtopping 

the actual platforms. The pur])Ose of these platforms and their connex¬ 
ion with the ‘ hall ’ were difficult to determine. 

Inconclusive as the available evidence from the excavation was 
Dr. Spooner trie<l to establisli an exact parallelism, down to minute 
details, between tlie Perscpolis and the postulated Pataliputra palaces 
and made it the basis for many ethnic and linguistic speculations 
which need not be dctaile<l liere. Suffice it to say that his conclu¬ 
sions cannot be acciuited without (|iiostion. The problems encoun- 

tcred at Kumnlhar were uni (pie and are well worth further investiga¬ 
tion. 

At IlulandTbfigh, as excavated in 1912-lG and 1926-27, was found, 
below a level of brickwork of late Gupta date, a long wooden 
structure, constructed of two rows of upright planks, 15 feet high 
and s(!t 14 feet apait from each otlier, and spanned at the bottom 
rnd ton bv similar idanks, wlvich were tenoned into the uprights 
at the ends (pi. XVI). The uprights wore externally protected by 
liorizontal planks fixed into them with wooden pegs. The inside was 
hollow and probably served as a passage. Tlio structure was excavated 

for a length of 250 feet and was found to continue ‘ almost indefi¬ 
nitely ’. Contemporary with it was a largo wooden drain, 40 feet long, 
which crossed it at right angles and projected equidietantly on either 

side of it. 
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This unique structure is not unlikely to have formed part of the 
Avooden palisade of Patahputra referred to by Magasthenes (above, 
p, 57). At Gosain-khanda, about half a mile to the east of Bulandi- 
bagh, was accidentally found in 1935 a similar structure, this time 
without the bottom-sleepers.^ 


Various schemes of sewerage in Patna necessitated deep diggings 
and resulted from time to time in the discovery of enormous 
numbers of terracotta figurines, beads, etc. The very nature of the 
excavations precluded the possibility of properly recording these 
finds, and the proceeds form an indilferentiated mass, intrinsically 
very valuable but of little chronological significance. The terra¬ 
cottas have been ascribed, on stylistic grounds, to the Maurya, 
Sunga and, in lesser numbers, to Gupta periods and prove in bulk 
the subsoil possibilities of Patna. 


Lauriyd-Nandangarh 


Lauriya, one of the two villages of the same name iu District 
Champaran, North Bihar, contains, besides an inscribed pillar of 
Asoka, fifteen stupas in three rows, each row upwards of 2000 feet 
long; the first begins near the pillar and runs east to west, wliile 
the other two are at right angles to it and parallel to each other.^ 

In 1905-06 four of these mounds were excavated, two in each of 
the north-to-south rows. In the centre of two of them were found, 
at a depth of 6 to 12 feet (probably meaning 6 feet in one case and 
12 feet in the other), a gold leaf with a female figure standing in 
frontal pose and a small deposit of burnt human bones mixed with 
charcoal. The core of the mound was, according to the excavator, 
built of layers of yellowish clay, a few inches in thickness, with grass 
and leaves laid between them. Further down, in one of them, he 
found the stump of a tree. His conclusions were that the mound 
had some connexion with the funeral rites of the people who erected 
them, and he found an explanation of the phenomena encountered 
by him in the cremation and post-cremation rites prescribed in the 
Vedas. On ^the basis of this hypothesis he identified the gold figure 

^ earth-goddess, and ascribed the mounds to the 

pre-Mauryan age. After him the mounds came to be known, rather 
loosely, as Vedic burial mounds. 


A few mounds were re-examined in 1935-36, and all of them 
•wer e oun to be burial-memorials with burnt-brick basement, two 

; An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1935-36 (1938), p. 54 

1906-07 (1909), pp. 11' 

fifff ^^YVT explorations see Arch. Surv. Ind. 

68 ff., XVI (1883), pp. 104ff.; XXII (1885), pp. 47ff 



: 1935-36 (1938), 
Rep., I (1871), pp. 
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being faccfi witli a brick-lining in a double tier, so tkat there was no 
juscincation for regarding them as mere earthen barrows. It wa.s 
also pointed out that the gold leaves found by the previous explorer 


had their exact replica in the stupa at Piprawa (District Basti, U.P., 
below, p. 7d)- which was definitely a Buddhist stupa of about 
300 B. C. The respective Lauriya stupas might be of similar date ; 
at any rate, there was nothing to connect them with Vedic burial 
rites, Tlie ! a vers of vellow clav. which had a share in the buildina- 
up of the Yeflic burial theory, were, according to the observations of 
the present writer, nothing but ordinary mud-bricks, husks and straw 
being a iiormal ingredient of ancient bricks. 

The mound of Nandangarh, 82 feet in height and about 1500 
feet in circumference, stands about a mile to be south-west of the 
A.soka. pillar at Lauriya, at the eastern edge of a brick fortification, 
about a mile in perimeter aud roughly oval on plan. Excavation 
of the mound during 1935-39 ^ revealed a terraced stupa with a 
polygonal basement, each quadrant having fourteen re-entrant and 
thirteen outer angles (pi. XVII). The walls flanking the first and 
second terraces followed the polygonal plan of the basement, but 
those pertaining to the upper terraces Avere circular. An exteiisi\'e 
later restoration hid the four upper Avails and provided new circular 
AA'^alls, but the polygonal plan of the walls of the basement and the 
first terrace remained unaltered. 


The core of the stupa consisted of a filling of earth, which yielded 
a large number of terracotta figurines, cast copper coins, a feAV 
punch-marked coins and pottery sealings of the second and first 
centuries 13. C. ; the structure therefore cannot antedate the first 
century B. 0. 

In the shaft dug into the centre of the mound through an eAU- 
dently disturbed filling Avaa found, at a depth of 14 feet, the remnants 
of a brick altar ; it had been anciently truncated for reasons stated 
below. Further down, at a depth of 35 feet from the top, AA^as found 
the top of an intact miniature stupa, complete with a surmounting 
square uinhrella. The stupa Avas 12 feet in height and was poly¬ 
gonal on plan. An. examination of the interior of the stupa yielded 
nothing, lint beside it, loose in the soil, was a tiny copper vessel 
with a lid fastened to it by a wire. Inside the vessel was a long 
strip of thin birch-leaf manuscript, which, having been squeezed 
into the vessel, was so fragile that it was impossible to spread it 
thoroughly. The bits that could be extricated were sufficient to 
show that the manuscript was that of a Buddhist text written in 

> An. Rep. Arch. Htirv. Ind., 1935-36 (1938), pp. 63ff.; 1936-37 (1940), 
pp. 47ff. 
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characters of early fourth century. The fact that it was found not 
inside but beside the interior stupa indicated that the stupa had 
been re-consecrated about the beginning of the fourth century by 
devotees who had to cut through the upper altar and disturb the 
original earth-filling to gain access to it. 


Sarnaih 

The ruins at Sarnath, District Banaras, attracted the attention 
of antiquaries iroin the early nineteenth century due to their re¬ 
presenting one of the four holy places of Buddhism, Buddha having 
preached his first sermon here. Much destruction was done here 
bj these early explorers^ but enough was left to engage 
the attention of the Archaeological Survey of India during the early 
years of the present century. As a result of these explorations a 

large number of stupas, temples and monasteries were broiu^ht to 
light.2 


The remnants of the Dharmarajika stupa, devastated for quarry 
in 1794, when a relic-casket of green marble (never recovered after¬ 
wards) encased in a large round sandstone box had been found from 
t e core of the stupa, were systematically explored in 1907-08 
The onpnal stupa, built by AsL, had a^ircilar base made of 
we ge-shaped bricks and ^ was enlarged several times afterwards 
e as integument belonging to the twelfth century. Amono' other 
edifices was a brick temple, probably representing the 200-feet high 

seventh century 

hich dated from Gupta times and had rectangular chapels on thrfe 
twplftv, ranging m date from the fourth-fifth to the 

Zf olTTZ 

by° ’the Queen T/ ^ inscription it contained, was built 

xr^i A- ^ Glovindachandra of Kanauj (1114-55) Unhide 

were not svstematLlI ’ temples and monasteries at Sarnath 
were not systematically arranged in rows and lay scattered without 

any regular lay-out of plan. The re-buildeie of monaste ie ^ 
.ones. ^ orientation of the underlying 


A remarkable monument at Sarnath tiro 'nn 11 

a soild cylindrical structure 93 W in . the Dhamekh stupa, 

in height built nartlv of ct a ameter at base and 143 feet 

--g_j- P tly of stone and partly of brick. The stone 

^ Arch.Surv Ind. Bep., I (1871), pp. 105ir. 

■S.71^ Mep^ AtcJi. Sutv^ Ifid 1904—0^1 nonQx rr^rY* -• 

pp. 68ff.; 1907-08 (1911), pp," 43ffi ^ (1909), 

(1922), pp. 26ff.; 1921-22 (1924) ut) 49ff • 1007 oq /i ’ ’ 1919”20 

sahni, «iumiu fiS ZsTnm]Zl '(StS.' S; 
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faoiii'j: <A tlie ’k)wei‘ part is adorned wtli delicate floral designs, 
AbonV- half a mile to tlie sontli of tlie main group of ruins and quite 
fletaciied fiotn it stands tlie Chiaiikhandi stupa, a brick structure 
vv'ith an oxtani. Iieiglit of upwards of 80 feet. It is surmounted by 
an octa'a>na! t-ower built bv the Mu^luil king Akbar (1556-1605) 
t!) (■(Viii 7 i!'''iiintrite, a visit paid to tins place by his royal father 
Huiiiavuii (l.bdO-Ml). There is no evidence for the date of the stupa, 

t ^ 

but it is ciMtainly earlier tlian the Dhamekh stupa. 

Sansatli yicd.ded a. rich crop of stone sculptures. Apart from 
the fasnous lion-capital whicli once surmounted the now fragmentary 
Asoka ])illar standing on the site and a colossal Bodhisattva image 
of the reitm of Kanishka imported from Mathura, a large number 
of Jkuddha and Bodhisattva images found here, mostl}’’ of Gupta 
date, form a notable series. In fact the Gui)ta sculptures from 
Sarnatli have been ])rimarily responsible for raising Gupta art to the 
idac.e of honour that it now occupies in the art-history of India 

(below, ciiaptcr Y). 


yrdronJii 

The most renowned Buddhist establishment in India in the 
post-Christiaii period was Nalanda. Though its beginnings may 
have gone back, as literary traditions say, to the times of Asoka, it 
began to assume importance from the time of the later Guptas 
(fifth-sixth century). At the time of Harsha of Kanauj^ (606-648), 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited India, Nalanda was 
the chief focus of the Mahayana cult; the conduct of its monks was 
regarded as the ideal to be followed by the Mahayana world, and 
its teachings formed the code of Mahiiyana theology all over the 
Buddhist world. It received liberal royal patronage under Harshla 
and the Pala rulers of East India (eighth to twelfth centuries) till 

the last days of Buddhism in India. 

The ruins of NManda can bo seen 6 miles to the north of Rajgii 
(above, p. 55) and consist of a series of brick temples and monas¬ 
teries, a largo number of which were excavated in 1916 and the 
following years^ and were found to belong, in their present forms, 
niainly to the Pala period. The highest and largest temple, standing 
in the south-west corner of the site, represented a series of seven 
accretions, each of which increased the dimensions of the teinple 
horizontally and vertically. The object of worship, now missing, 

•"/In /iep. ArrA. Sum. Ind., 1915-16 (1918) onwards ; A. Ghosh 

minnda, 2nd ed. (Delhi, 1946). For earher f.'f 

1 (1871), pp. 28(1.; VIll (1878), pp. 79fF., A. M. Br j, 

Nalanda Monai-U'nm at, Jfnrgaon ((.;alcutta, 1872). 
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was in all the phases of the temple placed in a shirne at the top 
of the structure and was approached by a flight of steps. The 
temple of the fifth period was elaborately ornamented with corner- 
towers and facades “with niches containing stucco images of about 
the sixth century. The temples of the last four phases were each 
surrounded by a large number of votive stupas (below, p. 78). 

The other temples on the site had an unvarying plan consisting 
of a square shrine standing on a high square podium, the space 
between the edge of the podium and the shrine being used for cir- 
cumambulation. The superstructures of the shrines were invariably 
missing, and no conjecture need be hazarded about their shape. 
One of the temples, outside the main row and not conforming to the 
general lay-out, had, fixed to its basement-wall, a row of sculp¬ 
tured stone panels representing a variety of subjects not necessarily 
connected with Buddhism. 

All the temples, except the largest one mentioned above, generally 
showed two periods of construction, the latter usually confined to 
extensive restorations only. A votive stupa attached to one of the 
temples and standing roughly on the level of the period of repairs 
had an inscription of the reign of Mahendrapala (c. 890-910)—an 
indication of the date of the restoration of the temple. 

The monasteries had a uniform plan of a square court surrounded 
on all sides by verandahs, each with a flanking row of living cells. 
Each monastery had been reconstructed several times, one of the 
causes necessitating this being destruction by fire, traces of which 
were abundantly met with during excavation. One of the monas¬ 
teries yielded a copper-plate inscription stating that at the request 
of King Balaputra of Sumatra, King Devapala of East India (c. 815 
-854) endowed five villages for the upkeep of the monastery. 

Among the small finds were a large number of stone images of 

Buddha and Buddhist deities, but considering the extent of the 

ruins large stone statues, common in other Buddhist centres, are 

remarkably few. The Nalanda artist seems to have taken delight 

in^ modelling small pieces which afforded scope for finery of work. 

Nalanda was also the seat of a flourishing school of casting bronze 

images, of which no less than five hundred have been recovered. The 

influence of the Nalanda bronze-art spread to the Eastern Archipelago 

where some of the recovered Buddhist bronzes closely follow the 
Nalanda art-tradition. 

Terracotta seals and plaques formed another large class of small 
finds. The seals consisted of royal seals (some of them, recovered 
from an acnient dump inside a monastery, being very important 
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tlie recoiislnicf'loH of tlie genealogy of the Gupta dynasty), 
otricial seals of the Nfilaiida monastery, seals of political and cor¬ 
porate bodies and jitivate seals; ritual plaques with deeply-simk 
impressions of Buddha- and with the Buddhist formula or mysterious 
Buddhist texts were found deposited in some votive stupas in large 
nuoibers. 


Pah dr pur 


Under the Palas, the Buddhist rulers of East India, many new 
Buddhist centres sprang up in Biliar and Bengal. One of these 
was Somapura, founded by King Dharmapala (c. 770-815), the 
second Bala king. Its ruins have been identified at Paharpur 
(District Rajshahi, East Bengal), where the extensive temple and 
raonasterv-site were excavated during 1926-34.’- The colossal brick 
temple was cruciform on plan with an oblong projection on the 
north, the maximum length and breadth at the base being 600 and 
300 feet (pi. XIX). The temple rose to a height of 100 feet or more 
in two or three terraces round a square brick frame filled with earth. 
The flanking walls of each terrace were decorated with rows of 
terracotta sculptured panels about three thousand in number, depict¬ 
ing Brahmanical and Buddhist gods, folk-lore, mythology, composite 
animals, designs, etc. Sixty-three stone images of Brahmanical deities 
were found in niches provided for the purpose in the basement- 
walls. Being of a somewhat earlier date they must have been 

re-used hero for decoration. 


The monastery at Paharpur had an unusual plan in that it con¬ 
sisted of a row of cells built against the inner face of the compound 
wall of the temple and opening to the expansive open court at the 
centre of which the temple stood. The whole complex conformed 
to a premeditated plan practically undisturbed by subsequent 

restorations. 


Nearby was a rectangular briiik temple dedicated to the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, situated in a compound studded with votive stupas. 
The temple, according to a twelfth century Nalanda inscription, 
was founded by a monk called Vipula^rimitra. 


The terraced temides of North India, like the main Paharpur 
temple and the temples at Ahichchhatra (below, p. 66), were the 
prototype of flimilar class of temples found in Burma, Java and 

Cambodia (below, chapters III and IX). 


^ K. N. Dikshit, Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 
no. 65 (loks). 
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Ahichchhalrd 

Ahichchhatra is mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata as tfj^* capital 
of North Pailchala (northern Ganj^^es-Jamna Uoab). In historical 
times it gained prominence in the first century B,(’. undru* tin* 
Panchala rulers known to us from their coins. Tliere is litlh* litciarv 
or epigraphical record about the history of the place. lliu<Mi 'rsan;L" 
saw here ten Buddhist monasteries and nine Brahmanical teiii|»les. 
By the eleventh century the capital of Pancliala had been shiftr'd 
to Vodamayuta (modern Badaun, IJ. P.)* 

The ruins of Ahichchhatra, in the village Painnu'rar, Distrirt 
Bareli, U. P., consist of a brick fortification witli a jicriiuctcr ot 
3^ miles, enclosing a series of rolling mounds, c;f wliicli tlic lii^hcst 
two mark the sites of temples. About two miles to the ol 

the fortified, area are the ruins of some stupas, one of which is sup[»use«L 
to have been built by Asoka. 

The Archaeological Survey of India excavated at st'lected places 
within the fort during 1940-44 (pi. XX),i and it being the only 
extensively excavated historical city-site in the (daugctic vallcv, 
the results are important as a starting-point. 

In the main excavated plot the first occupation was marked 
only by pits full of pottery dug into the natural soil. The next 
two periods (Periods II and III) were characterized by mud l,»uild- 
ings, all crushed, a distinctive pottery in the form of shallow dislios 
in grey ware and coins of the uninscribed cast type. Period 1\' 

buildings on the site, the first aj.pearance of 
Pancha a coins of the first century B.C. and the di.sapi.earance ol' 
the earlier grey pottery. The next period (V) was a continuati.m of 
Permd IV; no c6ins later than those of the Pancha las were found. 

enod VI was represented by several blocks of sint^le conti<mou.s 
chambers of fine brickwork. It yielded Kushan coins" for the" first 
ime and had a distinctive type of water-vessel of rough ware. 

® temple-complex consisting of 
low bnek shrines within an enclosure of irregular shape 4t "one 

corner of the temple-compound was found a good number of lir«p 
..J^terracotta images of Brahmanical deities, stvlisticallv ascribed 

of AhilhSto^ 1* A Gholh and k“ P f”' Pon.rr 

A^wala ‘ The Terracottas of .Shh^aL’ no Ta W i.i'’' *• 

Arch.' S^: “fMe™: 

(1894), pp. Iff ^ Tiorth-Westem Provtnees and Oudh, 1891-92 
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to i.lie Gupta ago. Goins ot Acliyu (identified with Achyuta, defeat¬ 
ed by Samudjagupta in c. 350) made their appearance for the first 
time in tire lovrer levels of tliis jteriod. 

I’eriod cmisisted of poor structures situated amidst thick 

layers ot ashes and of a large nuniher of cylindrical pits filled with 
pottery and jirobably representing potters’ kilns. A class of pottery, 
small moulded bou ls witli decorations in relief, was distinctive of this 
period. In Period I.X the liouses were poor and were mostly built 
of fiaymentary bricks collected from old dc%ris. Large plots of 
land icere left unoccupied. Everytliiiig pointed to a general decay 
in the life ol the city. The ilate of the period was fixed by two 
hoards of debased silver coins of Adivaralia and Vigraha (ninth- 
tenth centuries) found buried below the walls of this period. 

The main excavation at Ahichchhatra thus revealed a cross- 
section of the life of the city from its beginning in the third century 
to its end in the tenth-eleventh century, A.D. Though 
nothing was found to take back the history of the site to the days 
of tlie MaliahJidrala, a stratigraphic birsis for dating the pottery 
and terracotta figurines was established and a start was made for 
the classification of historical archaeology in the Gangetic valley. 


The two conspicuous brick temples mentioned above (p. 65) 

belonged to the class of terraced temples (above, p. 64 and below, chap¬ 
ters III and IX), each terrace made of foundation-cells round a square 
frame, both filled with earth (pi. XXI). Both the temples underwent 
many restorations and extensions resulting in increases iii their 
dimensions. One of them was founded on a layer of typical Period 
VI (Kushan) pottery and could not therefore have begun before 
the early Gupta age (fourth century). Both the temples remained 
in use till the desertion of the city. Loose in the debris were found 
a large number of carved bricks and a few terracotta sculptured 
panels which once adorned the walls of the temples. 

The fortification of the city was partially excavated at two 
filaces, and it was found that below the top brick wall there were 
two successive earthen ramparts. From the fact that grey pottery, 
characteristic of the site down to 100 B.C., appeared in the core 
of the heaped-up material and that later pottery was absent, it 
seemed lik(;ly that the original rampart was erected shortly after 
that date and might bo attributed to the rauchala rulers, with 
wliom were also coeval the earliest brick buildings on the site (above, 
p. 65). 

A feature of the site was a partition-wall which divided the city 
in two unequal, halves, the eastern and smaller half being deserted 
after the setting ut) of tho wall in about the seventh century. 
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Si'tiupdlgarh 

Near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, famous for its temples (below, 
chapter III) and about a mile from Dhauli, one of the rock-edict sites 
of Asoka, hes the ruined fort of Sisupalgarh. It has been identified 
with Tosali mentioned in Asoka’s edicts or with Kaliuganagara 
mentioned in the record of King Kharavela (first century B C.) 
inscribed in a cave at Khandagiri, also near Bhuvanesvar, but both 
these identifications are at present uncertain. Surface-finds from 
the site include terracotta ear-ornaments and clay bullae struck in 
imitation of Roman coinage. Sixteen monolithic pillars at the 
centre of the mound indicate the prior existence of a pillared hall. 

Closely-observed excavations at Arikamedu on the east coast of 
India and at Brahmagiri in the northern part of .\Iysore State 
^ e ow, pp. 73 and 74) had accurately dated two classes of pottery 
tne rouletted ware and the black-and-red ‘ megalithic ’ ivare both 
fairly widespread in South India. As the first step towards apply¬ 
ing is chronological precision to northern sites, the fort of Sisupal- 
ga/rJi was partially excavated in 1948^. 

soill'v separated from the iiatura 

clav nn 1 t ^ 1 ,°^ ““tpyonal deposits and consisted of heaped-up 
In^he neit r 'ndth and 28 feet in extant height (pi. XXII). 

ing of kt2it?““ 7'' 7 by a ooat- 

wfre bnilt at tSTop of“the toe^te anrthr 

filled up with earth. In the last phase, belong^^fto rpeShrrn 

m:nts"'S“7t“d“‘T . “ decayed, b'lhk rrvet- 

defen Js wT^ m Ihe fi t of the 

of the ‘ mevaUfV ’ ^ ^ appearance of the black-and-red ware 

to the last quarter of the third century B C • ('OWi, n rahmagiri 

-.St half Of the -^^3t 

Ihan^'lhrrr- a r^r'?' ‘"T ^ “ 

and of a legended gold ZZ ZZJZZtZZZ 

Between the level of the last-menl-inn r^i • ^ century. 

mound lay a 4-to-5-feet thick deposit ^ 
tinned in existence till the fourlh centul-y 

no. I ®' ®- ‘ ^«"P«garh. 1948’, to he published in Ancient India 

• ^ 
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ivesteru aatewav was flanked on 


either side 


an L- 
ioniior 


shaj'fod flnidc. 
arnis of tlie 


in one of tlie flank 


ninp: to check the 


There were two 2:ates near the ends of the 
slrneture and an ancillary passage through a gap 
s. The whole arrangement showed careful plan- 
entrance of intruders. 


A small area in tlie heart of the mound representing the habita¬ 
tion-site was also excaa’ated and three occupational periods identified. 
On virtually the same grounds as the defences, and on the con¬ 
sideration that the occupation on the site had started before the 


erection of the mud rampart, the beginning of the earliest period 
may be ascribed to c. 300 B*C. and the end of the site to c. A,D. 350. 


A few slierds of a most distinctive class of ware bearing a shiny 
black polish and of thin fabric, found on many North Indian sites 
in levels ranging from the fifth to the second century were 

recovered at ^isupalgarh from the same horizon as the rouletted 
ware. From their present context they appear to be survivals; 
nonetheless, their occurrence connects the Sisupalgarh pottery with 
the NoTth Indian group, the connexion with the South being pro¬ 
vided by the * megalithic ^ and rouletted wares. 


Of/fer North Indian sites 

Bh ltd ,—The mounds at Bhita, District Allahabad, were partially 
explored in 1909-10.^ The excavated brick structures belonged to 
five periods, the last of which was ascribed to the Gupta age. Below 
the lowest brick-period there were thick occupational deposits, 
believed to go back to a date much earlier than the Mauryan epoch, 
though the basis of the dating is not clear. 

The site seemed to represent a township inhabited by a mer¬ 
cantile community, Tlie small finds included sealings, both mer¬ 
cantile and religious, mostly of Kuslian and Gupta dates, tribal and 
Kushan coins {first century B.C. to second century A.D.) and terra¬ 
cotta figurines of comparable date. A well-observed re-examina¬ 
tion of the site, particularly of the lower strata, may yield valuable 
material relating to the pre-Mauryan period, 

Basdrh. —One of the famous cities in East India at the time of 
Buddha and afterwards was Vai6ali, the capital of the oligarchical 
clan of the Lichchhavis of North Bihar. The ruins of the city have been 

‘ Andmt India, no. 1 (194(5), pp. OCff. Previously the pottery was 
regarded as Greek in origin but now it is definitely known that its chiet 
focus was the (4angctic valley, though it is found widely distributed in 
North India. It has been christened ‘northern black polished ware. 

Mw. Uefl Arch. Surv. Ind., 1909-10 (1914), p. 40; 1911-12 (191A) 
pp, 30ff, 
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identified with a fort, measuring 1770 by 800 feet, at Basarh, District 
MuzaflFarpur, which was partially excavated in 1903-04 and 1913- 
14.^ The structural remains, of two or three periods, were poor and 
fragmentary, though the site was found to be rich in terracotta 
sealings and figurines ranging in date from the second century 
B.C. to the fifth century A.D. 

About 2 miles to the north-west of the fort stands an uninscribed 

pillar of Asoka and a ruined stupa, also believed to belong to that 
ruler. 

Sahefh-Maheth .—The capital of Kosala (Oudh) at the time of 
Buddha was Sravasti, adjoining which was the Jetavana monastery 
where Buddha spent many a year of his life. Its identification with 
the remains in the twin villages Saheth-Maheth (Districts Gonda 

) P.) was confirmed in the excavations of 1907-08 

and 1910-11,^ when it was also found that Saheth represented Jeta¬ 
vana and Maheth, with a rampart, Sravasti proper. The latter, 
in addition to ruined houses, contained brick stupas and shrines, in 
the debris of one of which was found a group of more than three 
bundled terracotta panels of Gupta date representing scenes from 
the Rdmdyana. No building here could be regarded as earlier 

, ^3/ ■^^3- ^1. many were much later. 

Kasid.~-Oiie of the four chief holy places of Buddhism was 
Kusinagara, the death-place of Buddha, identified with Kasia (Dis¬ 
trict Gorakhpur). Its ruins were explored in 1876, when, among 
other things, the main Nirvana stupa was completely exposed.® 
Exploration was resumed on the site in the early years of this 
centuryand in a shaft driven through the centre was found a 
copper-plate bearing a Buddhist text of the fifth century, partly 
inscribed and partly written with black ink. Among other remains 
of the place were monasteries and shrines generally of Gupta acre 

and a monastery erected in the twelfth century by a local Kalachuri 
cmei. 


1 Ibid., 1903-04 (1906), pp. 81ff.; 1913-14 (1917), pp. 98ff. For previ¬ 
ous reports see Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., I (1871), pp. 55ff. ; XVI (1883^ pp. 

Arch Surv. Ind. Rep., I (1871), pp. 330ff.; XI (1880) pp 78 ff ' 
An. Sep. Arch. Surv. Ind 1907-08 (1911): pp. 81ff.; 1910-11 (lOwf pp 1 fl ^ 

Literature, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind.’,*^L. 60 

XXn^lSSSh're-16 ’^ *'****' (1883),( pp. 66fr.; 

pp *6fff ■-iTofi QnS!' PP- 1905-06 (1909) 

(uilO^pp’ SS ‘ PP- 63ff. ; IMl-l'a 
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ilailttua .—No standing monniueiit at Mathura (West U. P.), 
an ini])ortant political and religious centre from early times, belongs 
to the pie-.ilusliiu period, but, consistent VTith its antiquity, the 

place is studded with ruins which have yielded an enormous number 

% 

of stone images, terracotta figurines, coins and other objects of 
Xushan and later dates. One of the mounds, representing the only 
hnor\'n Jama stupa, was cleared in 1900 , The excavator died 

d the excavated remains completely dis¬ 
appeared in no time, with the result that all that is now known about 


this unK[ue monument is a series of remai’kable Jama sculptures 
of Kushan aged 


Sites 'in Jaipur State .—The small site of Bairat, the findspot 
of a stone edict of Asolca, was excavated by 
Among the important finds were fragments of two Asokan pillars 
and a circular temple and monastery, both believed to have been 
erected by Asoka. The temple, wliich might in reahty have been 
a stupa, consisted of a double circular wall separated by a cir- 
cumambulation-path, the inner wall being made of panels of brick¬ 
work alternating with octagonal panels of wmod (below, p. 80). 
The discovered coins included punch-marked and Indo-Greek types. 

The ruins at Sambhar (ancient Sakambharl) were explored in 
19.36-.38.^ Fortyfive residential houses, belonging to six structural 
periods and dated, with the help of associated punch-marked, Indo- 
Greek, Yaudheya and late Indo-Sassanian coins, were exposed. 


Jaipur State in 1935.^ 


In 1938-40 the site of Rairh was excavated.* The buildings, 
of three yieriods, were assigned dates ranging from the third century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. The finds included five hoards of 
punch-marked coins, Malava coins, coins of the Mitras of Kanauj 
and Mathura, seals of the first-second century and terracotta plaques 
of Suhga and post-Suhga dates. 

Bdngarh. —Bangarh, District West Dinajpur (West Bengal), the 
site of KoGvarsha, a well-known town of ancient Bengal, was 
excavated by the University of Calcutta during 1937-41.® Brick 
structures of five periods, ranging from the second century B.C. 
to the tenth-eleventh century A.D., were found, of which the second 
period (‘ fourth stratum ’ from the top) had prosperous brick houses 

* V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Arch. 
Siirv. Ind., New Imperial Series, XX (Allahabad, 1901). 

* D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Baifdp (Jaipur). 

® D. R. Stthni, Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Sambhar 

(Jaipur). 

*K. N. Puri, ExcMvations at Rairh (Jaipur). 

“K. G. Goswami, Excavations at Bdngarh (Calcutta, 1948). 
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and a brick fortification. The other periods were represented by 
brickwork of varying quality. Among the important portable anti¬ 
quities were terracotta figurines of ^unga and subsequent ages and 
punch-marked and uninscribed cast coins. 

BajgMt .—The city of Banaras (ancient Varanasi) in the heart 
of the Gangetic valley is known from literature to be of great anti- 
quity, but till a few years back there was no archaeological evidence 
to establish its antiquity. In 1940 Eailway contractors, digging 
earth from a portion of the plateau on the bank of the Ganges in the 
northern outskirts of the city, found brick buildings and a mass of 
small objects, including seahngs, pottery and terracotta figurines. 
The structures and debris down to a depth of 13 feet from the top 
of the plateau were completely removed by the workmen before the 
Archaeological Survey of India could reclaim a portion of the de¬ 
vastated area for examination.^ Within this area, the topmost 
period consisted of eight blocks of buildings of which the central 
one, vith substantial brickwork, was an elaborate temple with a 
hall supported on twelve pillars. A systematic exploration of the 
extensive ruins at Rajghat is likely to produce valuable material 
for the archaeology of the Gangetic valley from the Mauryan or 
even pre-Mauryan times to the twelfth century A.D. 

Kaummbl.—According to Hterary tradition the capital of the 

Pandava rulers was shifted from Hastinapura (identified with some 

unexcavated mounds in District Meerut) to Kausambi five genera- 

tions after the Mahahhdrata war. Kausambi continued to be one 

ot the leading political centres of North India till after the Christian 
era.^ 


n. been identified at Kosam on the 

fo^W- Allahabad. The massive 

fortifications rise to an average height of 80 feet above the surround¬ 
ing p ains an enc ose an area of about one square mile. In 1937- 
a small-scale excavation revealed buildings of different neriods 
he earbest of which might be of Mauryan °date.3 In ” 9 ^^ 

m^r^f^A technical assistance from the Depart- 

meat of Archaeo logy, excavated a small area occupied by brick 

‘EicavaaoMuS'RSiahit°MaJ"R*^'^*™?'°'! “ Krishna Deva, 

Sociely, XIV ( 1941 ), pp. ' ■‘erracottas , Journal of V. P. Historical 

no. 60 (m9b“"'’ LUerature, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., 

® Report not published. 
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buiklinss of six periods.’- The 20-feet deposit between Che earUest 
building-level and tlie natural soil, as tested in two small cuttings, 
could be divided into two phases, the latter of which contained the 
‘ northern black polished ware' (above, p. 68n.). That the early 
phase was pre-Mauryan in date thus appears very hkely, but the 
result has yet to be confirmed by further work. 


No site in India is richer in surface-finds than Kausambi. 
Enormous numbers of coins, beads and terracotta figurines have 
been collected from the surface and have found their way to the 
museuni-s of India and abroad. 


Sites in the Deccan and South India 


The stupa at Amaravati, District Guntur (North Madras Presi¬ 
dency), was razed to the ground in 1797 by a local landlord and is 
now represented only by a series of sculptured marble slabs pre¬ 
served in different museums (below, chapter III). The • dis¬ 
covery, in 1926, of another group of Buddhist ruins of comparable 
date at a neighbouring place, Nagarjunikonda (below, p. 81), 
affords some compensation for the loss of the Amaravati monument. 
These ruins were excavated in 1927 and the following years and 
were found to contain a main stupa, eight smaller stupas, two 
apsidal temples, three monastic sites, a palace-site and a stone- 
built wharf on the bank of the river Krishna. 

The main stupa, like the other stupas at Nagarjunikonda, had 
the plan of a central brickwork hub, circular or square, with radiat¬ 
ing brick walls, the space between the walls being filled up with 
earth before the outer casing was built up. The dome rested on a 
low circular jilatform with rectangular projections at the cardinal 
points. The drums of some of the stupas were decorated with 
sculptured slabs depicting Buddhist stories, representations of 

stupas, etc. 

The temples were simple apsidal brick structures. The inner 
face of the walls were plain, while the outer one was ornamented 
with rf)ws of simple mouldings. The monastic establishments each 
had, beHi<le8 living apartments, an attached apsidal temple and a 
stilpa. The riverside wharf was a long rectangular structure covered 
with a wooden roof and |)robably served as a warehouse. The 
palace-site has not yet been excavated. 

‘ Information from Mr. B. K. Thapar, who was deputed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology to assist the University of Allahabad. 
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The monuments of Nagar]unikonda were, as indicated by recovered 
inscriptions, built in the second-third century during the reign oi 
the Ikshvaku rulers of South-east India. 


Arikamedu 

■ 

The city-site at Arikamedu on the east coast of India, 2 miles 

south of Pondicherry, attracted the attention of the French authorities 

of Pondicherry particularly for its yield of objects with Roman 

affinity, including intaglios and pottery. As little definite was 

known about the early historical archaeology of South India, the 

ffiscovery of^ such objects promised to be of great importance in 

dating associated Indian objects. Roman coins, either in hoards 

or singly, had no doubt been found in India, particularly in the 

South, in large numbers, but being mostly stray finds their dating 
value was very limited. ° 


The Archaeological Survey of India excavated at selected places 
at Arikamedu in 1945 with remarkable results.^ In one of the 
excavated sectors was found a riverside ‘ warehouse ’ and in another 
structures of four periods, including two small tanks presumably 
used for industrial purposes. More important than the structural 

**“* “"ports 

Irom the Mediterranean world and therefore of immense value for 

dating purposes To this class of finds belonged glass bowls, one 

L S n “““0“ *>Te in the Roman w;rld • 

two-handled amphorae with pointed bottom; a Roman pottery 

P ■ , rngments of the well-known red-glazed pottery bearing 

potters stamps and manufactured in the latter half of the firft 

century B.C. and first half of the first century A.D. mainly at Irezzo 

n ome and hence known as ‘ Arretinc ’ ware (pi. XXUI). Another 

Stern ft thT’ '* ‘'““h ''it! a rouletted 

LS if tw > T f ' illuartation of Roman 

—f of ;‘of ffri 

A.D'"‘as““l“dr 0“ efnf-fTt/ff 

It was evidently one of the marts on the 0 * 

nean world fnf L tfrf M'di‘arta- 

eastern ports mentioned in the Perivlv, nf fi \ ^i ^ 

Roman wo rk of the first century A D 2 Anlrf ^ 

fp 1 ? Hit 17 wTvr ^ teing the first 

nn ma’ R’ Wheeler, A Ghosh and Krishna Dra,r. < a m 

an Indo-Roman Trading-Station on the 'R’etf r Arikamedu, 

no. 2 (1946), pp. I7ff. “ ® ^i^dia , Ancient India, 

H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (London, 1912), p. 242 . 
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ideufcifieil lailo-Rotnan trinliiig-station, Arikamedu is important for 
providing data, in tlie ibrm of datable Roman obiects, for dating 
the masrs of Indian objects found in association with the former. 
The new knowledge about the date of the rouletted dish mentioned 
aliove lias already been applied for dating sites situated much further 
inland, ^iz. Brahinagiri and C'handravalli in Mysore State (below), 

^ M . 

aod further north, A'.iz. Siisupalgarh in Orissa (above, p, 67). 


Other early historical sites in the Deccan 

The story of Brahinagiri, Slvsore State, from the chalcolithic to the 
pre-Andhra period has been told above (pp. 27, 28 and 39). The 
Andhra strata, (first century A.D.), as found in the same 1947- 
e.xcavationA overlapped the upper ‘ megalithic ’ strata and contain¬ 
ed fragmentary rubble walls and a rubble-lined road. The culture 
was distinguished from the jireceding luegahthic culture by its more 
so])histicated pottery-types produced on the fast wheel and often 
salt-glazed and by the gradual disappearance of the black-and-red 
‘ megalithic ’ pottery (above, p. (17). Rouletted ware, similar to 
that found at Arikamedu in association with the Arretine ware 
(above, p. 73) and therefore dated the first half of the first century, 


was found even in lowest Andhra levels. Another characteristic 
class, found on many sites in the Deccan but dated for the first 
time at Brahmagiri, was formed by vessels of different types decorat¬ 
ed with rectilinear or slightly curvilinear pattern made of a paste 
of kaolin or lime and washed with russet-coloured ochre. Thus, 


the appearance of the Andhra culture at Brahmagiri was marked by 
the appearance of new ceramic traditions. 


To get confirmation of the evidence derived from Brahmagiri 
a few cuttings were made in the same season at Chandravalli, 45' 
miles to the south-west of Brahmagiri, where the Mysore Archaeo¬ 
logical Department had done some exploration in 1929 ^ and had 
found small cists with the ‘ megalithic ’ pottery and a large number 
of Satavahana coins of the first-second century, one or two denarii 
of Augustus (23 B.O.—A.D. 14) and three denarii of Tiberius (A.D. 
14 —37). None of these coins, however, came from inside the cists, 
and the evidence suggests that the coin-bearing (Andhra) strata 
followeil in close succession to tlie cists. 

In tlic cuttings of 1947 no cist was found, but the earliest 
pottery on the site was ‘ megalithic which in the upper layers was 


* Ancient India, no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 180ff. 

» M. H. Krishna, Excavations at Chandravalli, Supplement to the Annual 
Report of tlio Archroological Department of Mysore State, 1929 (1931). 
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* jJ II ’ pottery and ultimately 

^ sappeared, making room for the latter and other forms of ]iottery 

induing rouletted ’ ware, also of Andhra date. The sequence 

o cultmes and pottery-types was essentially the same as at Brahma- 

giri. The coins recorded in 1947 included a Roman coin of Tiberius, 

a silver punch-marked coin and more than fifty provincial Sata- 
vanana coins. 

other Andhra sites in the Deccan are the imperfectly excavated 

Hyderabad Archaeological 

marked and Satavihana coins, and MSski, where the same Depart- 

giri^on^™ objects very much like the Brahma- 

Lnhic rec* d * “,'r‘ 1 °'' cnltiircs, though the strati- 

g aphic records, as published, are not at all clear. 


A. Ghosh 


Research Institute, XXII^(1944)^ of BhandarJcar Oriental 

22 Dominions, 1935-36 (1938), pp. 

criticized by D. H. and M. E. Gordon" ‘ TW stratigraphic evidence has been 

pur Journal of the Royal Asiatic • t t ^ tures of Maski and Madhav- 

J lioyat Astatic Society of Bengal, IX (1943), pp. 83ff. 
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ST€PA AND TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

T he history of Indian arcliitectnro stalls fnnii thr Ilara|.[ia 
civilization which shows a jdain utilitarian Iniildin^'-art niaiiiK 
represented by houses, fortification and jjiildic- Innldinirs like iIm 
G reat Granary and the Great Batli, wliich are all built priiKipallv "I 
bricks. It is not yet possible to I’ccognizc an\' striuturi's (jf a di'- 
tinctive religious character in this civilization, altliou'di some sin^'O's- 
tions have been made to this endh From the protoliistoric j.criod 
we at once come down to the early historic jieriod, showing religious 
monuments of a developed type, as the intervening links still remain 
untraced. These historical monuments are of two types, r<>ek- 
cut and structural, the latter comprising two jnineipal varieries 
of buildings, viz. the stupa and the temple. The stfipa vas a tumulus 
and obviously had an humble origin from a pile, while tin* eailier 
structural temples, like the rock-cut ones, were niainfestly deiived 
from wood-architecture. In subsef|uent times, even when the struc¬ 
tural forms were fully evolved, the fascination of the Indian arehiteet 
for the elementary rock-cut or wooden forms jicrsisted and often 
mamfested itself in one form or the other. .Vnother charaeteristie 
which marks Indian architecture is its non-sectarian eharaet.-r 
No particular building-mode was the monopoly of any sect. althr)u.di 
some styles found special favour with certain sects The de\el,m 
ment of architecture wae .nainly ro.ional a,„l tl,'. 

expression of the religious and emotional life of the people expre..se,l 
through a local building-style which was considerably imnilded' by 
var^ng local conditions. Another distinguishing feature of Indian 
arobtecture is the predilection for massiveness and yoliinie wliieh 
ni^e It essentially trabeatc m character. But by far the most retnark- 

fnt'lr!'; f 1 ‘ aI'^'nnonious 

ntegration of plastic decoration with the architectural scheme. 

With the p.robable exception of Piprawa .stupa (below, p. 79 ) tlie 

Itifa (m'bc lit™' “f■>« attrihntabie to 

Asoka (273-232 B .C.) who exerted his energies and tlie resources of liis 

^ There is no definite evidence of the nresenrp nf Qnxr raUrv' a. 
m the Harappa civilization beyond the doubtful representiSon 

Great Bath in the SD area is Tot yeTproved ' ^ 
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to the ]>ro|nT.nation, of Buddhism. He is credited with the 
:\.uthors]ii].'‘ of three tv])cs of religious monuments, viz. (1) 

;2) stupas, and (d) rock-cut caves, besides stray architectural 

including a luonolithic railing at Sarnatli and the altar 
\t Bodh-gaya. He set up at least thirty pillars including ten 
useribed ones on sites with .Buddhis*" association, which are 
scattared in Hu^affarpur and (Uiam)iaran Dhstricts of Bihar, in the 
S^epal Tarai, at Sarnath near Banaras and Ivausainbi near Allahabad, 
n the Meerut and Ambala Districts, and at Sanclii in Central India. 
Made of Chunar sandstone and bearing a highly lustrous polish 
characterizing all Mauryan stone-work, the pillars are tapering 
monolithic shafts, between 30 to 40 feet high, with an ornamental 
capital, surmounted by powerful animal-sculpture (below, chapter V). 
Distinguished by dignity, exquisite finish and 3' 

these free-standing columns probably formed part of a larger archi¬ 
tectural scheme on sites like Sanclu and Silriiath. The stupas and 
roclv-cut caves attributed to A.soka will be noticed below. 

In the following pages is briefly traced the development of the 
diree principal forms of Indian religious architecture, viz. 
rock-cut cave and temnle, in separate sections. 

1. STOP A-ARCHITECTURE 

The stupa originated as a piled-up burial-tumulus and constituted 
the most characteristic monument of Buddhist religion, alpough 
Jaina stupas are also knownh Symbolizing the decease {parimrvma) 
of Buddha, the stupa came to be looked upon as an object of Buddhist 
cult-worship by the time of Asoka. According to tradition this 
kirn erected as many as 84000 stupas over the body-relics of Buddha 
which were originally enshrined in eight or ten monuments, stupas 
were built not only to enshrine the relics of Buddha and Buddhis 
saints but also to commcmorati^ spots and events of religious signi¬ 
ficance In course of time, the dedication of stupas, with or without 
relics, was considered an act of highest piety and numerous ‘ votive 
stupas of smaller size, some containing scores or hundreds ot day 
replicas of tiny stujias (as at Nalanda where each of these replicas 
was also inscribed with the Buddhist formula) were put up around 

large Iiucl<lfiist Htupas or temples. 

The stQpa was a solid structural dome {anda) usually raised on one 
or more terraces and invariably surmounted by a rai c pavi ion 
{hamdlca) from which rose the shaft of the crowning umbre 

1 V. A. 8mitk The Jain mfa and other Antijuifies of Mathura (Allahabad 

1901), pp. 1-13, pis. I-V. 
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(c hatra) The stupas had one or more circumambulatory passages 
ipradakshuia-patka) which were usually enclosed by railing {vedika) 

whL 'thri^fhemispherical in shape with a low base, 

tended 

ornate, tne base-terraces and the umbrellas were multiplied. 

The only stupa of a probable nre-Asokan date is time ot tj- - 
in Basti District tt -f j t> •" aa.ce is that at Piprawa^ 

a vase inscribed ^^ith cLracterreLveT 

of large bricks (15 to 16 inches vine mi • i ^ ^ ^ 

lias a diameter of 116 feet and ,n e ^ i i inches) and 

a Ion- ratio of heiglit t d 1 “r i M 

Wth baked brU°rev!traTnt mud-bricks 

old-figures referred to above. ’ ^ mother-goddess 

aachi 1nd Srnath, Thti!t Stiof T 

hpas including the Dharmir.iik. at TaXtlovt^^T^ 

ructure, of almottXim!Tameter"of“uf ® 

tie core of .hich it is now "Sealed '’T‘ 'P*' 

■ge bricks, was much damacrerl i " structure, built of 

ly hemispherical in shapr^h a I‘ "'as presum- 

olosed by a wooden railfng. aS a stT ‘TIf “* 

"■hich pieces were recovered on the site. ^ Thef 

vinal”!”* ‘*‘® Asokan pillar which 

= al place near the southern gateway, ^ ^ ^ stands at its 

a"s“ne ^as" e T -- -"eloped 

" 120 feet,, hit ft) ^.“-sions (X 

seated near the top. At the same P ^ r henuspherical dome 
a double flight of steps on the approached 

^riT. • - £ 

“ii's tt KissSSi ™ “■'■• '*•• 



dome snd terrace was originally covered with plaster decorated w 
r.olm-’' -Vt tlio summit of the stupa was built a diminutive squ 
niiling ivith a iiedestal from which rose the shaft of the triple iimbr< 
that crowned the superstructure. Another paved processional p 
was provided on the ground-level which was enclosed by a pi; 
massive. U feet high stone balustrade. This balustrade, consist 
of tenoned uprights, triple cross-bars of a lenticular section : 
copings with scarf joints, was obviously copied from a voo 
prototjqie and formed the gift of individual donors. 

It was in the latter half of the first century B.C. that the 1 
lavi.shly-carved gateways were erected, one in each cardinal direct 
as a magnificent entrance to this imposing monument. T. 
were mainfestly conceived in wood and executed m stone, and < 
of them 34 feet high and 20 feet wide, was alike in design and 
sisted of two square uprights, surmounted by capitals 
turn supported three architraves with a row of sculptured halu, 
between. Each of them was carved on both faces with 

Jataka tales, scenes from the life ^ 

motifs, the entire composition being significantly cro\^ned y 

syiicibol of 

The nucleii.s of the Dharmarajikfi stiipa at Sarmith was prol 

M.urya„ ,naori,.U,„ and lirpman" 

H^tarorelow. «hapt«n whia was recov^^d . 

from till! "tripa, 'y“ ,,'””^1 iTsix successive si 

each larger than the otlier, which range in date from 
twelfth century. 

Remains of a .,ni.|ue ty,« of »tn,.a-slmno of a Mamyan date 
been recovered at Bairfif in .Taipur btato P' 1 

r::: S.n,na (Hiam. more tl.an :l f<y) and m-;'. 
men,her of the stfipa. T'-™"'. ™ of 

Sat, of wSl. The shrine was entered from the cast thr 

fmall portico, supportcil on two wooden Pj''” ^ '’“J"™, 
by a 7-feet wide circular processional path with an open g 

' Anlmeological Itemaim ami Excavaliam at Bairal, p 
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east, the whole being enclosed at a later date witliin a I'cctaiigiil 
compound (70 feet X44 feet), conttiiiiing an open space foi' asscinlj 
in front of the entrance. This stupa-shrine resembled in jdan ai 
design a circular chaitya-cave in the Tulaja-lena grou]) at .)uini 
below, p. 85 ), dating from c. first century B.C. 

Of the Bharhut stupa in C^entral India tlie siii\'i\ing rfinuii 

mainly consist of portions of the enclosing stojie railing, datii 

from c. 125 B.C., and the eastern gateway, erected fiftv \'(.-ars lati' 

These are of the same design as the Sanchl railings and gati‘wa\ 

and are richly carved with bas-reliefs. The stupa, of which a 

traces have now disappeared, was con.structed of filastiued bricl 

work. It had a diameter of G7 feet and contained recesses b 
lamps at the base^. 

At Nandangarh in North Bihar occurs a uniijiie tvpe of brio 
stupa built on multiple polygonal terraces with re-eiitrai 
angles (above, p. 60 ). This stupa is not earlier than i(i(i B.( 
(may be later) and was the precursor of a style of terraced stfiiia 
architecture which culminated in the celebrated stupa of Boro 
budur in Java, dating from c. 800. 

Between the first century B.C. and third centuiA- A.l) uvd 
bmlt numerous stQpas along the Krishna in South-east Iiuli i m 
sites including Amaravati and Nagarjunkonda (above, o. 72 ) i, 
Guntur Bistnct ^ and ^ Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasfila, Clu.livadri am 
a. .ipro.u m Krishna District. These stupas consisted of lirick- 
bmlt hemspherical domes on a low base and were characteri/ed On 
rectangular projections from the base of the dome at the four cardin d 
points, the projections supporting a row of five ornamental pillars 
e earher examples at Bhattiprolu and Gudivadii were of sulu/lirick- 
ork while those at Amaravati and Ghanta.sala had in the interi<u- 
raihating brick walls with a hub and spokes, the siiaces between tl ' 
walls being filled with earth-packing, before the m.ter brick cisiim 
was «ted. The stupas were finished with plastos a d u 
of the larger ones were embellished at the base with sc„lnt„r..'l 

C'fcm.“'The supTrstoire 'f'lr'T- 'noted 

dllC plastic represeltir ml 

diameter r;ng2 frot“; fortf ' 

--- - at Bhattiprolu Gudivadii, 

s ^'.^unningW, Stupa of BharJiut (London, 1879) nn 4 ~~ 

1887) ■ pl.“lf' Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta (Loudon 
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-•iiAurasola .mu Amarrp/ati. the last having an a 
-f i02 feet t'cr the. sthiia and 192 feet for the 
!. coniectured hciuht of about 100 feet. The 
t . (U'linit'cly rla-tdiblc to socoiui-third 

baiuotor I’ron). 27 tbct to lUH feet. 



enclosing 
examples 
ceutiuies, 



diameter 
or with 


o 


at Nagar- 
rance in 


• I i 


Like. ])la.stic art. arclutectnre also had a pecriliar regional clevelop- 
. .nit in ancient (landliara. or the north-west region extending to 
.cfgiiani.stan. during tlie first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Tl'iis region is stiulded with numerous Buddhist sites, like Taxila and 
Mhnikvhhi in Bawalpindi District; Takht-i-bahl. Sahri Bahlol and 
.lamhlgarhi near Mardan ; and Chfirsada in Peshawar Distirct, which 
i'. rvt.- both stupa.s and monasteries, tlie latter built on the plan of 
.•i,n open rectangular court enclosed by cells and verandahs on four 
sides with an annexe comprising assembly-halh kitchen and refectory. 
The stupas, wliicli, like the monasteries, are executed in stone-masonry 
and linlshed with lime or stucco plaster, are embellished with Buddhist 
images and designs of lndo-(.'orinthian pillars which are typical of 
the Gandhiira art. Tlie earlier stupas, represented by the exa.mple 
at Manikyala and the Dharmarajika stupa (above, p. 53 ; pi. X\I) at 
Taxila, are characterized by a hemispherical shape. But tie 
remaining Gandhrira .stupas arc distinctive tall structures raised on 
lofty sfiiuire: terraces, the drum consisting of several diminishing 
lilrl crow...,.l by .nultipk re,cc,linK umbrelto. The top of the 
.uiuarc platforms, approaclied by a flight of steps, was utilised as a 
processional path. The stupas are generally surrounded y a 
large number of votive stuims or small cliapels which, like the mam 
r„orumiont, are usually decorated with Buddlnst images m niches 
framed within Indo-C'orinthlan pilasters. A representative and 
well-preserved example of the Gandhara stupa occurs ^ . , 

bahf which, though small, has retained all essential architec u ■ 
roat.ires and is situatoil in the centre of a court enclosed ^>7 chapels 
An example of exceptional i.lan and dimensions (diain. 286 feet 

was unearthed at Slulhji-ki-dhcrl near ^ Sis monu- 

which yielded the celebrated relic-caskot of Ivanibiva. _ 

itumf has a c.ruciform base with circular tower-like project ^ 

' 1 Ua «,.norstnicture is of the normal Gandhara 

tin; four corners, though its su])orstructur ^ 

type. 

A series of brick stupas were built in the plains of 
the fifth-sixth centuries in the characteristic Gandhara stye, ^ 
o„ly difference being of the building-material. 


These monuments 


only ditlercnce neing m unv ., rlacifrns 

t^how a liberal u.so of moulded bricks for njc'ih 

which include the Indo-Gorinthian pillar_ . -^ 1 , 


of t/hoHO 


is the stupa at IVIlrpurlchas which is ombollished wi 
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sculptured terracotta panels in the best Gupta style. While sharing 
the general plan and design with other monuments of the group, 

it is unique in having three arched cells in the basement, each being 
treated as a sanctum vdth an image of Buddha in it. 

In the North Indian plains, as in Sind, the stupas were made 
principally of bricks and continued to be built till the twelfth century. 
They occur on_ Buddhist sites like Sarnath, Saheth-Maheth (Gonda- 
Bahraich District), and Kasia (Gorakhpur District). The earlier 
nuclei of the Dharmarajika at Sarnath exhibiting a hemispherical 
orm have already been referred to (above, p. 80 ). Most of the 
existing stupas date from the Gupta and later times and are of a 
definitely cyhndrical shape with a high base, usually consisting of 
more terraces than one. The cylindrical type is best represented 
by he Dhamekh stupa (pi. XXVI) at Sarnath, dating from the 

^xTnt ht T 43 f ^ structure (diam. 93 feet; 

made nf\ ^ ^eluding foundation) with a 36 feet high basement 

drum are bi foundation and lofty cylindrical 

faces with mches for statuary. The monument is fmther^ a^rned 
stapas ^o/^th geometrical patterns. The 

India including Tibet sL TTd "a 

Indonesia. ' ^ ' Cambodia and islands of 

the “lldllTwi a otLf Lrts“„f 7e‘r ^t“*" 

a study of the rock-cut stupas which were but KpUcas oTthTsf 
tural forms. We shall see in i-h^ r n • ^op^ioas ot the struc- 

type with a low drum and f ° owing section how the earlier 

succes.sive stages into a loftv d^^ evolved through 

mth a wealth” of imatrery and fi^aH ^ elongated dome, decorated 

imagery, and finally culminated in a kind of shrine. 


2. ROCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE 

_ 1 _ . . 


rp, ^ 

J.Ii 0 G3,rli6st) rock-cut cavao t j* 

(213-2.32 B.C.) and his grandson Ba5 rtCa Toth *“ 

District of Bihar. All of tLm bea in Gaya 

and, with the exception of one cave "^^^^i^ctive Mauryan polish 

of A4oka and Dalratha, which testis tlTZ i^^^^ptions 

for the recluses of the Ajivika sect ^The excavated 

the group are the SudanJa cave dedicated examples of 

, aedicated m the twelfth year of 

G 2 
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s rei^i), aiv.l the Loniash Kislii cave, the only excavation 

K 

without a ]\[aurvan iiiscriptiou. Both are lithic copies of structures 
in wood, their jdan cojisisting of a rectangular antechamber leading 
to a circular celL The antechamber (32|- feetX19-2' f^Btxl2|; feet) 
in the Sudama cave has a side-entrance and is vaulted, while its 
cell (diam. 19 feet; lit. 12|- feet) has a hemispherical domed roof with 
an overlianging eave I'epresenting thatch and parallel grooves on 
the walls imitating wooden planks. The Lomash Rishi cave is 
even more notable and shows an ornamental entrance-porch^ carved 
to represent the gabled entrance of a wooden building with sloping 
uprights, jointed beams and rafters, an ogee-arch of laminated 
2)lanks crowned by a finial and perforated lattice-work—all features 
of wooden architecture. Below the lattice-work occurs a carved 
frieze depicting elephants worshipping stupas* 

The rock-cut architecture, initiated by Asoka in the third century 
B.C., blossoiucd from second century B.C. onwards into a powerful 
and popular architectural mode, as is evidenced by nearly twelve 
hundred excavations, scattered throughout the country from Kathi- 
awac;! ami Rajputana in the west, Orissa in the east and down in 
the south to the tip of the peninsula. This architecture has three 
<lofinite phases, the earliest dating from the second century B.C. 
to second century A.D., the second from the fifth to seventh century 
and the last from seventh to tenth century. All the phases deve¬ 
loped primarily on the AVestern Ghats of the Bombay Province, 
the tray)-formations of which were particularly suited for excavations,. 
while they occur only secondarily in other parts of the country. 
The greatest centres of excavations in western India are Bhaja, 
Betjsa, Junnar anrl Karle in Poona District; Elcphanta and Kanheri 
near Bombay; Nasik ; and Pitallcliora, Aurangabad, Ajanta and 
Ellora in Hyd(n*al)ad State. Ajanta has twentynine Buddhist, 
excavations ranging in date from second century B.C. to seventh 
century A.D., while Bllora has as many as thirty-four excavations, 
dating from fifth to eighth century, of which the earliest are Buddhist 
followed by lirahmanical and Jaina caves in the chronological 

ord<T. 


iiDDiirsT CfiArrvA-HAiJiS OF Western India 


(0. 200 B.C. 


A .1). 200) 

Th(5 (irnt |)huse of excavations in western India was exclusively 
devoted to the earlier form of Buddhism which worshipped Buddha 
in a symbolical form. The excavation.s took the shape of (1) 
chaitya-bull and (2) monastery and copied in rock the structural 
forms practised in less permanent material like wood. The ohaitya- 
hall is more important of the two constructions and consists of a 
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vaulted congregation-hall with an apsidal end containing a stupa 
(also cut out of the living rock), the hall being longitudinally divided 
by a double row of colonnades into a central nave with two side- 
aisles. In its elementary form this plan is directly derived from the 
Sudania ca\ e at Barabar by eliminating the barrier between the 
antechamber and the cell of the latter and providing a circumara- 
bulatory passage round its circular cell whicli is substituted by a 
stupa. That these chaitya-halls were copies of timber structures 
IS evident not only from the servile adoption in rock of many designs 
and devices peculiar to wood-architecture, but from the actual 


presence in many cases of woodwork in the roof and the entrance 

arch etc. The most attractive and carefully-designed part is the 

facade which consists of a screen with a doorway or doorways below 

and a prominent arch-window above, through which light is admitted 

into the hall. The fagade is relieved with designs of arcade and 

rai ing and occasional sculpture and in some cases has a front portico 
or ve.stibule, usually of timber, attached to it. 


The more important chaitya-halls occur at Bhaja in Poona 
ftstnc Konaane m Kolaba Mstrict; Pitalkhora aad Ajanta (cave 
no. 10) m Hyderabad State; Bedsa in Poona District • ‘ 4 an’a 
(cave no. 9); Naaik (Pandn-Iena); JonnSc and Karle in Poona 
iict and Kanhen on Salsette island near Bombay. They ate 

“e " Zed b “Prr"" order which is largriy 

mitation of wooden prototype, the earUer examples bei“v ctosS tl 
ty latter ™th a liberal use of actual timber. The ev^.t „ f t. 

pillar from a plain to decorated form aZof tte sf- T™' / 
hemisphere to a cylinder are otherZid“4 “prin^^^^ 

prononneed slope of the pillars.ToZZoZXdtZr 

timber m other narts owri „ i i , giiueiis, a tree use of 

III Ui-ner parts, and an undeveloped owe areh wmrirv, i i 

approximating the form of the Lomash '’p' v ^ ^ ® 

measures 55 feet x 26 feet x20 feet hiah each 

than Bhaja differs from the latter in havtnj the Z'd ”m 
chaitya-halls the r^Zib, Zr th no. 10) 

nre cut out of rock. The Uter i*>“* 

measuring 100 feet X 40 feet x 33 fppt ambitious production, 

-ed wnth Persepohtan capital cr„w„el“ty" hZlu td 
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aiL-ma sc a i] in 

liO.s. Cave no. 

J.nve no ttinJi 

ei* o.t (‘aclirnents 

of 

containing: a 

end an olabo 


ratelv desianea 

latter shows 

a. two-storeved 


Cave ilo. 9 at Aiaaita and the Pandu-lena at Nasik 

II ^ 

0 their frontage. The former has the 
'cctanrjnlar liall "with flat-roofed aisles 
facade with a minstrel gallery. The 


carved luiiette above tlie doorway and an arcade with repeated 
.stupa nio'ti[ and Persepolitan jiiliars flanking the arch-window. 
Tlie ])i]lais of its interior are almost perpendicular and better pro¬ 
portioned and ha.ve a pot-base and a scpiare abacus, while its stupa 
has a tall cylindrical drum. The jManmoda chaitya-hall at Jiinnar 
is contemporary with tlie previous example and shares many of its 
features including a- carved lunette on the facade and the absence 
of a front portico. There are four other roughly contemporary 
caves at Junnar of which the chaitya-hall known as the Tulaja-lena 
is remarkable for its circular plan (diani. SS-J' feet) with a stupa in a 
domed aisle of twelve pillars. 

The chaitya-hall at Karlc (pi. XXVII) is the largest (124 feet 
X4f)l- feet X 45 feet) and most evolved example of its class, showing 
truly prependicular pillars and a w^ell-developed screen. It has an 
ornate two-storeyed facade with an enormous sun-wdndow^ surmounted 
by structural woodwxirk in the upper storey and three doorw^ays w ith 
the intervening space decorated wdth fine sculpture of donor-couples 
and indifferent Gupta palimpsests of Buddha figures in the lower 
storey. The sides of the outer porch are sculptured with archi¬ 
tectural storeys, tlie lowest one showdng grand elephant figures. 
In front of the facade stood two free-standing pillars of Persepolitan 
type, .surmounted by a vivid group of addorsed lions, originally 
supporting a dharmu-chakra. Tint more impressive than these are 
the pillars dividing the nave from the aisles, which show a pot-hase, 
octagonal sliaft and an elaborate caiiital, crowned by spirited statu¬ 
ary, consisting of two kneeling cleiihants, each bearing a noble 
couple in front, and caparisoned horses with riders at the back. 
The stnpa is of the tall cylindrical variety with two rail-courses, 
and witlk the original wooden umbrella intact. Datable to the 
close of the first century B.C., this is indeed one of the most magni¬ 
ficent TTiomiments of India. 

'Phe chaitya-hall at Kanheri is the latest example of the phase 
datinu from c. IHO. Arclutcctiirally it is a degenerate copy of tie 
Karlc chaitya, though it maintains the quality of the sculptura 

decoration intact. 


EAniiY .Taina Gavbs 

The sandstone outcrop 
gixi near Blnivanesvar 


OB Okissa (Second-Pihst Century B. 0.) 

on the twin hills of Udaigiri and Khan^la- 
in Puri l>istrict of Orissa was utilized loi 
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excavating Jaina monastic retreats, attributable from c. lijd 
to the beginning of the Chiristian era. Only seventeen exca\'atior.H 
out of a total of thirty-five are of significance, of which all but one 
are on Udaigiri. Most of them have a simjiie plan consisting < f 
either a bare row of cells with a portico opening into a cointvav-!, 
but four of them have double-storeyed galleries groujaal round an 
open courtyard. The developed Orissa caves are charactei izi d 
by fanciful pillar-brackets, emulating the branch of a tree as in Hanl- 
gumpha, or depicting figures riding hippo griffs as in .Manchapuri- 
gumpha; and (2) semicircular arches with their widened lower <-ij I-' 
resting on pilasters crowned by addorsed animals. 

The most remarkable and one of the earliest caves is tlie Jirir.d- 
gumpha which is a two-storeyed excavation with cells and veranda li'-’ 
enclosing three sides of an open quadrangle, the fourth side ju'oviding 
an open approach. This cave is distinguished by a long scu)]jturi‘<| 
frieze along the walls of the upper storey which dejhcts narrative 
scenes of a dramatic character and which incidentally indicates thit 
this cave was probably used on occasions as a religious theatre. 

Of the remaining caves, Ganesa-gumpha is notable for its .seul; - 
tured friezes and two bold figures of elephants after which it < 

designated, while Manchapuri-gumpha and Anaiita-gumpha_ 

latter on the Khandagiri hill—are noted for their fanciful bracker-. 

Later Buddhist Caves op Western India (c. A.D. oOn-Giu) 

After a lapse of more than two centuries of inactivitv started 
second phase of the rockarchitecture of western India in tlie flf-ii 
century. This phase is characterized by a practical elimination -d 
timber constructions or imitations thereof and by the introduction 
ot the Buddha statuary as a dominant feature of the architectural 
design. Nevertheless, the plan of the excavations, particularlv tl‘ 
chaitya-hall remained essentially identical with that of the preN-iou 
p ase.^ his IS exemplified by chaitya-halls nos. 19 and 20 ni 
janta whch are the earliest products of this phase. The former 
which IS the earher (c. 500) and finer of the two has practicallv Gm 
same plan and dimensions as Ajanta chaitya-hall no. 10 (above p ) 

front S it is^' T but in 

entrance court wttWri portico which opens in an attractive 

e trance-coi^ with side-chapels. The pillars of the interior h - e 

decorated shafts with cushion-capitals and massive brackets .foch 

running round the nave 

>re nchg .„,pt„ed with figure, of Buddha and attelul! In Slt 
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or ]-)au('i.s. But the foccil point of tlie entire composition is the 

iarie eanoihed Jigure of Buddlia, occurring in a recessed niche on the 
stuiia whicli IS ot ti *cei"V ornate and elongated design ^vlth a tall 
finia] consisting ot a triple nniliiellas and a vase* the last 

toncliinfi the roof aboA'e. 


Chaitva-hall no. 2(3. which is a little larger and later (c. sixth 
century), resoinliles hall no. 10 in the general architectural design. 
It. however, lacks the grace and diunity qf the preceding, as its 
style is too ornate and encumbered with an excess of sculpture which 
i.s iiarticulavl V evident on the pillar ■brackets and the triforium of the 
interior. Tbe elongated drum ot its stupai is iichl\ laden with 


V.. ■ 

surrounded by a pillared 

Its most distin- 



i)lastic carving.s of whicli tlie central one is a seated image of Buddha 
in an elaborate jullarod niche. 

The last chaitya-hall of this ])hase and the best known of the 
.Buddhi.st excavations at Ellora in Hyderabad State is the Visva- 
karma cave, datable to c. seventh century. Larger (85 feet X 34 feet) 
than the foregoing Ajanta cliaitva-halls, it is not so lavishly sculp¬ 
tured as the latter, thougli. its stupa is more evolved and shows 
conspicuous projecting niche containing a large seated image of 
Buddlia flanked by attendants and flying figures. The entrance to 
the hall lay througli a large oyien court 
corridor with a carved frieze above the 
guishing characteristic, however, is the fa 9 ade wdiere the great 
sun-window is now replaced by a small circular opening with an 
ornamental trefoil curvature, comprising the culmination of the 

orij^inal horse-sho6 opening. 

While the rock-cut monasteries of the earlier phase (as exemplified 
by Ajanta caves nos. 8, 12 and 13) were essentially copies of struc¬ 
tural dwellings, consisting of cells surrounding a courtyard, those 
of the later phase were combined shrines and dw'ellings and may be 
briefly noticed here. They are generally single-storeyed excavations, 
entered through a verandah, with a large central hall having a cella 
in the rear. The addition of a shrine-chamber to the monastic 
plan and the decoration of mural surface by niches contaimng 
images were innovations brought about by the introduction of Buddha 
statuary in the architectural scheme. The representative examples 
of this class are the Ajanfa caves (all with the exception of nos. 8-10 
and 12-13), of which nos. 1 and 16 are the finest; they are of the same 
size and design, each having an outer vornadah, 66 feet long; a mam 
hall 66 feet square, containing an aisle of twenty pillars; together 

with the usual group of colls and shrinechambor. 
plan was devolopod-still further at Aurangabad and Ellora, the 
latter site showing some enormous triple-storoyed monasteries of 
elaborate design like the Tln-thiil and Do-thal, besides simpler ones. 
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Brahmanical and Jaina Excavations of Western India (c 

A.D. 700—900) 

Tte third or the final phase of rock-architecture, whieli flourislief] 
between the seventh and early tenth centuries, was devoted to 
Brahmanical and Jaina forms of worship and was mainly confined 
to (1) Ellora in Hyderabad State, (2) Elephanta and Salsette islands 
near Bombay, and (3) Mahabalipuram in Chingleput District on 
the eastern coast. 


Of the Brahmapical and Jaina excavations of Ellora, the fuinier 

are earlier as well as more interesting and consist of si.xteon examples 

which fall into four groups. The first group was jilanned on the 

lines of a Buddhist cave-monastery consisting of a ]>illared pf>rtieo 

with a cella beyond and is represented by the Dasavatara ea\'e 

(early seventh century) which claims the distinction of being the 

only two-storeyed Brahmanical excavation at Ellora. Tins temple 

was entered through a courtyard having a square ^undi-iiavilion 

and comprises a pillared hall (97 feet x 50 feet) in tlie ground floor 

and a larger and finer hall (105 feet x 95 feet) in the upper storev. 

supported on six rows of nine pillars each, with a two-pillared 

vestibule at the far end leading to a square cella enshrining a liitga. 

The walls of the upper storey are richly carved with Saiva and 

Vaishnava sculptures in recessed panels which effectivelv relieve the 
plain surface. 



The second group of cave-temples, characterized by a ^ 

path around the shrine, is represented by the Ravana-ka-kluu and 

Ramesvara caves (late seventh century). These caves are noted 

for their bold figure-compositions, but the latter is also remarkable 

tor Its lofty wawdj-pavihon and the exquisitely-modelled bracket- 

figures of the stunted pillars of the facade which are of the vase-and- 
loliage order, 

I 

The third group of rock-temples in which the shrine is isolated 
but stands^ in a cruciform hall is represented at Ellora bv the solitary 
Pumar-lena (early eighth century), which inspired the production 

Id W ■ Elephanta 

^nd Jogeavan m Salsette. Architecturally these arc ertremelv 

ddi ihet „ "‘I' “rtiatic effect from three 

transenta A uer.M f ! . oolumns into a nave, aisles and 

is the denan^ fe '’5' ““ of this group 

capital. T! Dtoa^U^Ts f 

e vumariena is the grandest temple of the group. 
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Rciti'L eacii Oi Its axis iiieasurinfz 150 feet, H^hile its main hall measures 

1 . 

f(.‘ 0 t I'v ."in fecr onlv. The Elephanta cave (c. A.D. 750) is smaller 
(L'^’O feet ;< 129 feet) than the Piunar-leua but is distinguished by the 

e?cceT)tional (lualitv of its sculptures, carved in recessed panels, of 

^ ^ _ _ 

which tlie best known is the tliree-headed Siva (pi. LVI B ) 
facing the )nain entrance in the north. It is further noteworthy 
that its shrine is in the axis of the side-portals and not of the front 
onto, and that it has a subsidiary shrine to its south-west. The 

O * 

latest temple of the class at Jogesvarl, dating from c. 800, 
is larser than the previous examjrles and measures 250 feet long. 
Its main hall is 05 feet square with an aisle of twenty pillars, con¬ 
taining a square shrine in the centre. Its plan, however, 

lacks balance, as it comprises an ill-conceived and incoherent range of 
courts, porticos and hall in one axis. 


datins from 


The 

800, 


The final type of Bifihmanical cave-temple at Ellora is represented 
by the Kailasa which is a replica in rock of a structural temple, 
not unlike the roughly contemporary Viriipaksha temple at Patta- 
dakal (below, p. 06 ). Excavated in the latter half of the eighth 
century under the patronage of the Bashtrakutas, this temple marked 
the sujueme culmination of Indian rock-architecture which was 
nothing but sculpture on a grand scale. These excavations conduct¬ 
ed on a scarp, more than 100 feet high, and covering an area of 
roughly 800 feet by 175 feet, consisted of (1) main temple, (2) nandt- 
shrine, (3) gateway and (4) cloisters surrounding the courtyard, 
the first three being planned in the same alignment from east to west. 
The temple proper (1G4 feet X 109 feetx96 feet high) rose from a 
lofty plinth (ht. 25 feet) which was carved with vivid and life-size 
sculptur(!s of (dephants and lions. Above the plinth stood the 
ground super.structure, each detail of which including the projecting 
transepts, mouldings, pilasters and niches was chiselled with infinite 
pati(mce and amazing fidelity to the structural models of the early 
South-lndian temple-style. The tower rose in three tiers with gable 
projection on the side and was crowned by a cupola (ht. 96 feet). 
The interior of the temple, standing high on the plinth and consisting 
of the usual porch, pillared hall, vestibule and cella, was approached 
by flights of stei)H from the west. The pillared hall {70 feetx 62 
feet) was su])ported on sixteen pillars arranged in a group of four m 
each corn(W. Around the vimdna rose five subsidiary shrines of the 
same <lesign as the main temple. The waw/i-shrine was a square 
ornamented T)aviUon (20 feet side X60 feet high) joined by rock-cut 
bridges to the temT)le on one side and the two-storeyed commodious 
gateway on the other. Two stately, carved free-standing jnllars 
(ht. 51 feet), flanking the vandl-shnno, and the extensive cloisters 
surrounding the courtyard add to the dignity of the composition. 
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The magnitude of this excavation combined with the grandeur of 
conception and the high quality of its rich plastic einhellisliment 
render this cave-temple an unrivalled gem of Indian architecture. 


Of the detached cluster of Jaina excavations at Elloia wliich 
were the last to be undertaken between 800 and 900 , the most notaldc 
are the Indra-sahha and Jagannatha-sabha. The former, whidi is 
earlier and superior in workmanship, shows a fine little l)ra\ idian 
shrine flanked by a free-standing pillar and an impressive sculpture 
of elephant, all crowded into a small open court. This ccurt is 
enclosed on three sides by two-storeyed wings, the store\-s beini: 
divided by two richly-carved entablatures, the upper one sliowing 
shrines containing Jaina Tlrthaiikaras and the lower elephants 
and lions between pilasters. The two storeys have a similar jdan 
consisting of a porch, pillared hall and a vestibule leading to a cella. 
The lower storey is plain and unfinished, while the upper one is 
exquisitely ornamented with patterned shafts and rich figure-sculp¬ 
tures carved in recessed panels between pilasters on the wall-surface. 
The other Jaina excavation, viz., the Jagannatha-sabha, is similar 
to the foregoing in its general arrangement, though it exhibits ])oor 
planning. Its ground-storey consists of three small sanctuarie.s, 
haphazardly arranged, while the upper storey has two sanctuaries 
of which the principal one has a fairly large pillared hall. These 
Jama cave-temples, remarkable for their lavish carvings and exciui- 
site pillars with the cushion-capital, reveal a general decadence of 
architecture and a reversion to the original timber-style. 


Pallava rock-architecture (c. 600 - 715 ) 

The rock-cut architecture in South India flourished under the 
early Pallavas during the seventh century and was expressed in 

wo forms, one man^pa which was an excavation and the other 
raO. (pi. XXVIII) which was a moaolith. The ^ 

was imtiated by Mahendravarman I (c. 600-630) who excavated 
fourteen examples, scattered from Undavalli in Guntur District to 

^ch.nop„ly ia the Extreme South. Having plain cubM p^te 

4.L 1 , , auove pillars, the nuddle ones sbnw-lnrr 

tncni 3>loii6, Sind tlift iDfAr nno ivir i 

combining these mouldings with “hf SmSif" ™ 

exHmn?e f TiL • Construction of four tiers which the 

Pallava order with a lio„:figure c! Xs^A ^ 
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J}uring the succeeding I’eign of Narasimhavarman I (c. 630-670), 
also known as ilahanialla or Mainaila. the Pallava rock-architecture 
attained its earlv adolescence ahd maturit^^ to be shortly outmoded 

L' t. ' 

and replaced by structural temples in the reign of Narasirnhavarman 
II Eajashhha (c. A.D. 690-715). Besides continuing the mandajjas 
of which he produced ten examples, he also excavated a new type 
of temples known as ralhus (pi. XX\ III), all his monuments being 
concentrated at IMahabalijmram of Avhicli he was the founder. His 
maitdapas follow tlie general plan and dimensions of the previous 
reign but are more develojied. On their fayade is a roll-cornice, 
ornamented with the A'i/f7(/-motif which is surmounted by a parapet 
formed of model-shrines, a long one alternating with a short one. 
The mural surface between the pilasters was utilized for the carving 
of editing sculputre. The Pallava order with a leonine shaft 
and a rajiital consisting of a loUis-form {idal) and a square abacus 
{palaqaf), whicli characterizes all the jnincipal Pallava monuments, 
first occurs in a full-fledged form in the Varaha and Mahishasura 
'iiiandapas. 

The rathas (pk XXVIll) were rock-cut models of structural 
tcm))les, originally derived from wood. These are eight in number, 
of which five, known after the Pandava brothers and their consort, 
are clustered together, while three he scattered. With the exception 
of the li)raupadi-ratha which simulates a thatched hut, all of them 
are inspired by the models of either the Buddhist monastery or the 
chaitya-hall and fall into two broad groups. The first group is 
inspired by the monastic ])lan of a courtyard enclosed by cells and 
is I’eprescnted by five specimens. These are two or three-storeyed 
monoliths, square on ])la.n and pyramidal in elevation, with 
cells of alternate sciuare and oblong shapes, occurring on the parapets 
of the terraces as decorative designs. The largest of them, viz. 
the Hhamiaraja-ratha, is a pyramid, 40 feet high, of three tiers 
of cell-terraces crowned by an octagonal dome. The ground-floor 
consists of a pillared hall, 28 feet square, on a moulded pUnth, with 
a ])rojccting entrance-porch facing the west. The other group, 
represented by the rathas konwn as Bhima, Sahadeva and Gapesa, 
are modelled after the dificrent types of the chaitya-hall. They are 
oblong on f)lan, but while the Sahadeva-ratha is of apsidal design, 
the two other rathas have a Iceel-shaped root with gable-ends. The 
latter rathas are reinarkable as being the obvious prototypes of the 
utei* gojnmim which formed the most typical feature of the Sou 

Indian building-art (pk XXXVI). 

The rathas have a uniciuc significance in the history of Indian 
art and architecture. Abounding in immense architectural poten¬ 
tialities and adorned with souliitural art of a truly classical quality, 
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these monuments not only laid the foundation of the >South Indian 
architecture but influenced to a considerable extent the devehjp- 
ment of art in the islands of Indonesia. 



Earliest temples (c. 250 B.C.— A.D. 300) 

The earliest known temple with a sensible plan is the original 
Temple 40 at Sanchi which is probably of a i\Iauryan date. The 
original structure consists of an apsidal stone plinth approached 
by a flight of steps on its eastern and western sides. The super¬ 
structure, which was presumably of wood, has completely disappear¬ 
ed and the original fabric lies hidden beneath later reconstructions 
dating from the second century B.C. to the eighth century A.D. 


Two other temples of a comparable date existed, one dedicated 
to Sankarshana and Vasudeva at Nagari (ancient Madhyaniika) 
in Udaipur State, and the other, also a Bhagavata (Vai.shnava) 
shrine, at Besnagar in (xwalior State. But the remains of these 
are too fragmentary to yield an idea of their plan and de.sign. 


The temple next in date was the Jandial (above, p. 54) at 
Taxila, which resembles the peristylar Greek type of shrine with a 
vestibule, a pronaos or porch, a mos or sanctuary and an opistho- 
domos or back-porch. It differs from the Greek type in having a 
wide massive platform between the sanctuary and the back-porch, 
obviously intended to support some kind of tower from which it is 
conjectured to have been a Zoroastrian shrine. The Ionic order of pillars 
employed in the monument indicates that it was built not later 
than 100 B.C. Two apaidal temples are also known from TaT 
one at Sirkap, dating from the first century A.D. and the other at 
the Dharmarajika stupa site, assignable to the second-third centuries 

in*^7ntuf Drsltof'” 
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The above-mentioned shrines represent only initial efforts in 
structural temple-architecture. But the real foundation of th^ 

I'me^of r' T characteristic 

elements of the Indmn temple emerged. The main features of on 

n an emple, consisting of a square sanctum {garhha-qriha) with 
a pillared porch iman^pa) front, are seen for 'ti: fif 

7 built of stone-masonry, are distinguished by a flat roof, while 
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i hi-> later f oiistiucted of either brick or stone, developed a 

sihltnra or sihre. wliicli Ijecame a characteristic of North Indian 
templo-stylc. Hut all of them share some common characteristics 
viz. elaborate ornamentation ot the door-frames and pillars in con¬ 
trast to tire ])lain design of the whole shrine ; division of jambs into 
several r'ertical bands, containing figures of river-goddesses Gatiga 
and Yamuna on their mounts, scrolls and other devices carried over 
the lintel which bears in a central boss a relief-figm-e of the presid¬ 
ing deitv of the shrine ; a rich variety of designs on pillars which 
are divided into different sections ; and the continuation of the archi¬ 
trave as a string-course round the whole structure. 


The first and simplest group of Gupta temples showing a single- 
celled shrine with a shallow portico, approached by a flight of steps, 
in front is represented by Temple 17 at Sanchi, the earliest Gupta 
example; the Vishnu temple at Tigawa (Jubbulpore District); and 
the Varaha and Vishnu temples at Eran (Gwalior State). A notable 
feature of these is the intercolumniation of the four pillars with 
greater space in the middle than at the sides. With their flat roof, 
square or rectangular form, plain treatment of the walls and modest 
size, these temples were obviously derived from rock-cut proto¬ 
types of which Gupta examples actually exist at Udaigiri near 

Sanchi. 

The second group of temples, characterized by the addition of 
a roofed cloister around the sanctum for circumambulation and 
otherwise following the plan of the preceding poup, is represented 
bv the so-called Tarvati temple at Nachna (Ajaigarh, Central India), 
tL l^iva temple at Bhumara (Nagod, Central India), the M Khan 
temple at Ailiole (Bijilpur District) and the basement of a brick 
temple at Baigram (Dinajpur District Bengal). The covered cloister 
in the Bhumara temyile has now disappeared leaving i an open 
promenade, while in the Nachna and Aihole examples it is lighted 
bv triillises. The two later temples are notable for carrying an 
upper storey above the sanctum. The Ailiole example, wiic 
i„ lh„ of tl.e typo, has several other mterost,mg features 

inchaling pillars with heavy bracket-capitals, provision of stone- 
llllts in the liortieo and the treatment of slabs on the principle ot 

tile-roofing. 

The nort group of Gupta temples, distinguished by a conical 

tower or iiklum, over the a,piaro sanctum, is V “ 

Uailavatara temple at Bcogarl, (.Ihausi District) bult n stone 

and tho brick temple at Bliitargaon (Kanpur ^ 

from 0. sixth century. These temples showing " 

bcoamo tho mtot ohnracteristio foatiiro of tho North n y 
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of temple-architecture, are of great significance. The Dcogarh 
shrine stands on a wide platform approached by flights of .steps 
on the four sides. The platform is decorated with .sculptured 
panels between pilasters, representing .scenes from the Kdmujjauu. 
The plain walls on the three sides of the sanctum arc reliex^ed with 
recessed panels or false window's each carved with a superb lip'urc- 
composition within a framewmrk of graceful pilasters and archi¬ 
traves. Its Hkhara was pyramidal in elevation and wa.s mainly 
embellished with the chaitya-arch motif and angle-uma/a/ras. 


The brick temple at Bhitargaon is a tall pyramidal edifice (lit. 
70 feet) of diminishing tiers built on a high plinth. On ])lan it 
is square (diam. 36 feet) wdth doubly recessed angles and consists 
of a square sanctum and a scjuare mandapa connected by a jiassage 
{antardla). While the sanctum and the mandapa are roofed by 
■domical vaults, the passage is covered by a barrel-\'ault. Tlie 

walls are relieved with bold mouldings, carved brick-courses, and 
projecting and recessed panels of terracotta friezes; wiiile the 
tsikhara is decorated with superimposed tiers of chaitya-niches con¬ 
taining projecting busts or figures. 


The brick-built Mahabodhi temple at Bodh-gaya which in its 
original form was roughly contemporary with the preceding temple 
is unfortunately encumbered now wdth arbitrary restorations, the 
four corner-towers having been presumably added by the Burmese 
Buddhists in the fourteenth century. The central tower, though 
■considerably modified by later reconstructions, how'ever, appears 
to be original in its essential plan and design including the repeated 
chaitya-arch decoration. It may, therefore, be safely presumed 
that the original, like the surviving structure, stood on a high plinth 
and had a lofty tower, pjnramidal in elevation and square in section, 
the fapade consisting of five vertical and seven horizontal hands, 
reheved by pilasters and chaitya-niches. 

We come across yet another type of Gupta temple, w'hich though 
distinctive is not very popular. This type is marked by a rert- 
angular shrine with an apsidal rear-end and a barrel-vaulted roof 
showing a gable-end of the chaitya-window design. It is represent¬ 
ed by only two Gupta examples, one at Ter (Hyderabad State) 
near Sholapur and the other known as the Kapotesvara temple at 
Chezrala in Krishna District. Both are modest brick-structures, 

about 30 feet long, and obviously constitute the structural models of 
rock-cut chaitya-halls. 

The last type of Gupta shrine is represented by a unique examnle 
kaown as Maniyar Math (above, p. 56) at Rajgir in pLa dS! 
■It consists of a hollcjw cyhndricai brick-structure, decorated with 
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benutifiil stucco sculjitures in niches?, resting on an earlier structure 
of flu" same shape with a projection at each of the cardinal points. 
Th e enclosing wall which i.s now sciuare also appears to have been 


oriainaJIv circular. 


Chalukyan temples (e. 500-750) 

While the Gupta, teiupies were being built mainly in Central 
and northern India a brisk building-activity was going on in a part 
of the Deccan with principal centres at Whole. Badami and Pattal 
dakal —all in Bijapur district. The movement started about the 
fifth century and lasted till the eighth and initiated several signi¬ 
ficant forms of temples which later developed into characteristic 
types of North and South India. The earUest temple of this region, 
viz., the Lad Khan at Aihole, showing a typical Gupta form has 
alremly been noticed above (p. 94). Aihole has yielded two other 

temjiles of .significance, viz., the Diiiga. and the Huchchimalligudi 
temples, both closely following the Lacj. Khan in date. Though 
the Tiyramidal k}hhcii'd' a-ppearing over both these temples was added 
later, it is nevertheless of the early e.xperimental variety which 
represents a yn'ototype of the North Indian style of Ukhara. The 
Durga temple is a peripteral and apsidal-ended structure with an 
apsidal cella, nave, aisles, enclosing pillared verandah, and a portico 
approached by two lateral flights of steps—the whole raised on a 
high moulded plinth. The Huchchimalligudi temple is a rect¬ 
angular structure, consisting of a square sanctnm, enclosed by a 
cover(!(l ])roceHsional passage, a vestibule (antardJa), a pillared hall 
and a projecting porch—all on a raised plinth. The facade is plain 
but for a frieze of vase-iiattern on the portico. This is the earliest 
temple showing a vest bule between the cella and the mandnpa. 

or the. temples at Badami, two e.xamples, viz., the temple of 
Malu'ikutcWara (c. (lOO) and the Malegitti givhlaya (o. 700), are of 
imTiortance, a.s providing early prototypes of the characteristic 
South Indian tower, consisting of an octagonal domical nnia sup 
ported by a Kuperini|)osed scries of small shrines. The latter temp e, 
I,ontaining a sip.are cella and mamUfa with a projecting porch, 
shows monolithic pillars with massive bracket-capitals, broad stnng- 
coiir.ses and overhanging roll-mouldings. 

Th<! evolution of tcnqilo-art crystallized still further at the las* 
and latest Chfilukyan centre at Patha<Jal<al, 

while the VirnMaha (e UO) belong 

io the aouthern atyle. Tl.e temfle of Papanatha (pi. « 

a Iona low atpuoture with porch, -anUtrala and aanctum, 
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the last surmounted by a stunted nortliern tower wliicli is {<>0 s/uall 
in proportion to the length of tlie buibling, while the a^fanllr/ is 
disproportionately large assuming the size of a court. main 

decoration on the fa9ade is a central band (jf projecting rjirh*'^ 

sJirinc-inotif wliicli, tlioiijrh fjuit • ' pl<‘asjng 

The iindcv(*Iop(M 1 aiid in- 



representing a rep 

by itself, shows a poverty of ideas 
coherent plan and design of the temple in<licatc that it lM*lonL^- tn 

1 

T ■« ^ 4 * T Ti-» 


A more impr(>ved (example, lKnve\a‘r, is tho 


a formative stage. 

Virupaksha temple (p). XXX), rejirc.smting the s<juth(‘rn IniildinL^ 

style. It is not only lar^^er (lL>0 feet lonjrj than tie- i.n-vi(.us 

example but is a more balanced and lo^rical composition, with all 

essential parts of the temple including the vestibule and a dtfaeiicd 

rtandl-^^ViMon harmoniously arranged. Particularly notewcrthy is 

the well-executed junction of the sanctum with tlic itiaminpd. 

The structure is also interesting for its pyramidal tower, consisting 

of diminishing tiers of shrines crowned by an octagonal dome, and 

the ‘order’ of the shrine-like niches on the facade, which are in 

the South Indian style. The decorative treatment of the facade 

with mouldings, pilasters, brackets, scroll-work and fi<nire-'^euh.’ture 

exhibits an admirable integration of plastic art with tlur architeetun.l 

scheme whmh renders this monument a remarkal.le aehiexemeiit 

Besides this temple is important as marking an advanced sta^e ii, 

e evolution of the regional temple-architecture whicli fullv matur¬ 
ed during the twelfth-thirteenth centuiio.s. 

Post-Gupta temples of North India 

We have already seen above how tlie northern .^ikhant was 
eve ope uring the sixth-seventh centuries. From the ei>dith 

onwards temples svith th.s „-pical imara he... . t T , 
conrtruoted m large number, and were not confined tl.e X„r,h 
Indian plains but extended from the Himalayas to the neeeaii iiul 

deflni.e ^e^ir:', 

witl tS 10™! „ i ” f "'coriingly. But before dealiiii; 
Gunta brict f °tchem styles we shall briefly review tlie iH>«t- 

briiarSctnr? "f 


The brick-temples of Nalanda (above n ■ / 1 

p. 64) and Ahichchhatra (above p 66) datL f 

structures and in each case the shrine is Aaced at i ' 

approached bv a flitrkf ctf + Placed at the top which was 

of Ahichchhatra and Paharpii^ tf~te™ccd wierte 


H 
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Sattei being remarkable for its cruciform plan and stupendous size 
(500 feetX 300 feet at the base). 

The Lakshmana bride temple at Sirpur in Raipur District 
re.sembles the Bhitargaon temple in its general design, though it is 
later and more ornate than the latter. All that remains of this 
temple is its porch and sanctum, the latter being remarkable for its 

highly ornamental exterior, embellished with designs including ‘false 

^ 

window ’ and chaitya-arch. Similar brick temples are also known 
from other places in tlie same dfstrict and from Pattan jMunara in 
Bahawalpur State (Pakistan). 


The development of the northern type of temple-architecture is 
be.st illustrated by the stone-temples of the Orissa style which, 
though mainly concentrated at Bhuvanesvar, Puri and Konarak— 
all in Puri District of Orissa, extend from the border-districts of 
Bihar and Bengal to Ganjam in the Madras Province. The style 
started during the eighth century with the Parasuramesvara temple 
at Bhuvanesvar and culminated during the thirteenth in the Sun- 
temple at Konarak. The earlier Orissa examples consist of a 
sanctum surmounted by a high curvilinear tower and a square 
infindapct which is called in Orissa jngtHoJiun, while later on were 
added in the same axis two other halls known as nata-mandapa 
(dancing hall) and hhoga-tmndapa (hall for offerings). These halls 
were single-storeyed structures raised on a plinth and the elevation of 
each consisted of two parts, cubical below and pyramidal above. 
The tower stood on a similar plinth and upright cubical base, above 
which its parts resolved into the tall curvilinear portion, the flat 
ribbed disc {mnalaka) and the finial {kahm) as the crowning piece. 
The Orissa style is characterized by its general astylar construc¬ 
tion, plain interior and a lavishly-decorated exterior. Bhuva¬ 
nesvar with thirtyfive temples was the pre-eminent centre of the 
style and unless otherwise specified, the examples mentioned here 

are from this place. 


The earliest example from Orissa, viz. the Parasuramesvara 
temple (o. eightli century) conqirises a rudimentary, heavy-shoulder¬ 
ed sikhara and a low rectangular jagtmhan with a double roof and 
massive caves, which bespeak a formative stage (pi. XXXI). The 
Vaital Dcul, closely following the preceding in date, is unique m 
showing a two-storeyed tower with gabled barrel-vaulted roof, allied 
to the southern style and, has an uncommon jagmohan of flat- ro^ed 
conluotion with a northern tower in eaoh of ite oornera ^ The 
first mature production of the style was the temple of Muktesvara 
(c. 975) which is notable for its /oranct-archway. But by far the 
finest and most majestic of the Orissan temples in the Ln’igaraja 
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vr** cx,i; J^AALiVU/LLCJOVO-l, (L^UllO IIJL C, XUUU, Ori^ilUlIlV^ it CO Ml- 

prised only the vimana (towered sanctum) and tlie jagniohaa, while 
the nata- and hlioga-ma'^o^da-pas were added later. Tlie eflect of tin; 
height of tower is enhanced by the vertical nb.s of w^hich two on 
each side bear small replicas of the tower itself. The mature j.lan- 
mng of the whole structure, the proportionate distributitm of th.* 
parts, the graceful curve of the great tower and its elegant iirchi- 
tectural and plastic decoration together with its impre.ssive dimen¬ 
sions (ht. above 120 feet) render this monument one of the sul)- 
imest ^creations of Indian architecture. The famous temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, dating from the eleventh centur^^ shows the- 
same mature plan as the Lingaraja, ))ut is even loftier and moi-c 
enormous (310 feetx 80 feetx 200 feet high) and is remarhable for 
its^ hypostyle nata-mandafcu Of the latest temples of Blun-a- 
nesvar noteworthy are the Rajarani with its iiUara con.sistin- oi’ 
^mature representations of itself and Ananta VAsudeva. But" b^/ 
ar the grandest achievement of the Orissa school was. the Smi- 

nilt on a high plinth, conceived as a ivheeled cliaiiot dragged l.v 

horses, this colossal temple originallv consisted of -i 

lo% v,mam (ht. c. 226 feet) irith three subsidharv'shrines affacl ed 
loomnd’TdetachT -f '"‘I' « rvr.amidai 

oot and a detached nata-mamhlM, of which oulv the 
It iTIne^ oHr'' courtyard (806 ' feet x D4l) feet) 

the culmdnli n of le" “ohi““cf'““''‘f 

much for its magnitude “"'I ■emarkable as 

plastic decoration, often of a Wghty erotic Cure. 

OspW of Klti““'(Chrlrpr"cenr’’u d‘“, 

importance and ma«mficenef tof A “ 

aU built between 950 and 1050 and Tliev were 

bawment over which stands the wholf struXrr‘"^‘' ' X * 
cella, vestibule, hall and an cnfrcr, ® structure consisting of a 

septs. The finest of the Hindu '‘“f occasionally tran- 

deva (pl, XXXIII) which excels the contemporary m 
m the graceful contour of the tower Lingaraja temple 

tower IS emphasized by vertical „ • " ®oo>mg effect of the 

tive towers of the same ^design ^presenting dimiuu- 

C«t pleasing shadows on the elevation ^^.’’'‘'“^■-''■'“dows which 

«a. —.'rv'vSi “,t:, 

h2 
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Cliaturbluij;i arid the 
liiucli tlie sdvae stvle 



Jain a. temple of Adinatlia which are built ou 
and differ only in the nature of the figure- 

* o 


Temples of beautiful fortn were also built during the eighth to 
eleventh centuries in other parts of central India and Rajputana. 
Among the reiiiarkable temples built in the eleventh century at 
Gwalior inay be mentioned the Vaishnava temples of Sas-bahu 
of whicli the larger one has only the mandapa which is an interest¬ 
ing terraced structure of three storeys. Another Vaishnava temple, 
TeU-ka -mamlir, is notable as a shrine of the northern style with a 
barrel-vaulted roof like tbat of the Vaital Deul at Bhuvanesvar. 


The village of Osia in Jodhpur State has preserved remains of a 
large group of small Jaina and Brahmanical temples, dating from 
the eighth to twelfth centuries. Of these most elegant are two 
temples of Hairhara (c. eighth century) and one of Sur 3 ’a (c. ninth, 
centuiy)-—all built on the pahclnujatana style with four subsidiary 
shrines of the same design at tlie corners. The latter temple is 
remarkable for the original design of its entrance-porch supported 
on two tall fluted pillars of considerable grace. The Jaina temple 
of Mahavira deserves special notice because of its ornate torana- 
a rch. 


Western India including KathiawacJ, Gujarat and western Raj- 


putana witnessed the development of a regional style of temple-art 
during the tenth to fourteenth centuries. These temples contain 
tlic usual cbniponcnts of a Hindu shrine but show great skill in 
joining the cclla with tlu! hall whicli is done diagonally in the later 


examples tilfo the Somanatha temple at Patan (Kathiawad) and 
on the plan of a parallelograin as in the Sun-temple at Mudhera 
(Gujarat). Both tin*, plans have their sides indented by projec¬ 
tions or recesses forming cither simple or foliated angles which are 
carried up into the elevation, jiroducing pleasing effects of light and 
slinde. The facade of the temples is divided horizontally into 
threes main portions consisting of (1) the moulded basement, (2) 
tfic wall-face uj) to the entablature and (3) the superstructure. The 
second division usually carries a heavily-sculptured pantheon right 
round the edifice. llut the third portion is the most significant 
and, in the case of a mmpUi'pa, consists of a low pyramid of hori¬ 
zontal courses. The superstructure of a West Indian hkhara, 
however, is most distinctive and comprises a cluster of members 
including semi-dotached turrets at the lower portion. The interior 
of the temples is mainly peristylar, the pillars being of a character¬ 
istic shape with elegant carvings. Many of these temples are also 
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characterized by the presence of a storeyed ‘ tower of fame ’ (L lrtii- 

stamhha), of which the best known is the Jato exam])le (MlO-hS) iti 
the fort at Chitor (Udaipur State). 

The earliest temples dating from the tenth century are at Siinalv. 
Kanod, Delwal and Kasara, near Patan in Gujarat. Tlie best 
known among the eleventh century temples arc; tlie Navlaklia 
temples_at Ghumli and Sejakpur in KAthiawad. the Siin-temple ef 
Mu(Jhera in Gujarat, Vimala Shah temjde (pi. XXXiri) at .Mount 
Abu in Rajputana_ and the group at Karadu in Jodhpur State. (Jf 
t ese the Mudhera temple is remarkable for its elegant pro))ortion.s 
an aest etic appeal. Among the twelfth century slirinos the be^t 
known are the Eudramala at Siddhapur (Gujarat) and tlie famous 
bomanatha temple at Patan (Kathiawad), which is said to lm\ e lieeii 

Kumarapala 

Ti,^'^’^i ^ destroyed and converted into a mo.s.|ue 

The only notable temple of the thirteenth century is Tejapfda ten pie 

p ac?rby- f 

LpDorteH W n ’?'* by Urge circular hall. 

covLi bv ^,riP ’"“’■y J "‘"“‘-brackets and 

central pendants. ^ ; w.tii 

Some teinples were built in a variant northern stvle in a part ol 

tbeT”h '‘'k'’"' O" ““I* “■“> ‘J- upper tenet 

to tbit 1“ ™ datmg from elelentb 

vertical balds distinctive type of hj-liara with 

oornice t^to til S Z T t 

filed with small repHc’as of the tl^ Thllart 

effect of light md”!hadl producing a bewildering 

of Pillam aid a":?'. h Jf -Tdvld" Zt'' “ ‘ 

Of these temples h^nL i ^ known as kam. 

Thana District - the triple temple of Ambaranatha in 

Gondeivart tompSe a S nntT^^ K>>“*sli i 

madnagar District ‘emple at Pedgaon in .hh- 

medievlt rride^pL'd ‘ 11 ’ V“ medieval and late 

in Jodhpur Stol pSllTl B b“‘ ^1*1“ “ RSuPu! 

State, besides Mount Abu in Sravaija Belgola m Mvsore 

not laid-out on Z spi ‘omple-cities are 

any specriic plan but are haphazard growths, and 
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OTVG tiioir oriuin to the piety of the Jaina community. The most 
pieturet'([ue are the temple-cities on Girnar and Satrunjaya hills, 
tlie latter showing a cluster of 500 temples in eleven separate enclo¬ 
sures. All interesting type of shrines developed in these cities is 
the C'hauiniihlia (four-faced form) laid out in such a way that the 
four-faced Jaina images could be seen from each of the cardinal 
points. 


A group of Vaishnava brick tem[)les at Vishnupur (Bankura 
District. West Bengal), dating between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, is characterized by a simple curved roof, re- 
jiresenting the form of the native bamboo and thatch constructions, 
and further liy a wealth of fine moulded brickwork. Similarly the use 
of tlie ty]iical Bengal chhajjd is illustrated by the Ch<ar-bangla temple 
at Baranagar (IMiirshidabad District), while the leaf-hut is represent¬ 
ed by the Bnni Bhavani temple near Murshidabad. Another 
typical form is represented by the temple at Kantanagar (Dinajpur 
I.li.strict, East Bengal), modelled after the wooden chariots and built 
in tiers of lient cornice with miniature towers at the corners. 


A local style of .shrines developed at Brindavan, near Mathura, 
during the sixteenth century, represented by the Vaishiiava temples 
of Govindadeva and Jugal-ki.shor. The sanctum of the latter has 
an octagonal plan and is attached to a rectangular mandapa. These 
temples arc distinguished by some features derived from Indo- 
Muslim architecture. 


Later Gmalukyan or Hoysala temples (c. 1050-1300) 


Early in the second millennium a distinctive type ot temple- 
architecture, chiefly employing greenish chloritic schist, developed in 
a part of the Deccan including Dhiirwar and Mysore State. Although 
it is influenced by the northern as well as the southern style, 
it has some individual features which entitle it to be regarded as a 
separate style. The typical Hoysala temple stands on a high 
polygonal plinth, conforming in .shape to the main building, which 
is wide enough to be used a.s a processional passage. The main 


structure in its simph'st unit comprises a cella, a vestibule, a pillared 
hall, the last often front(;d by an open pillared pavilion. But 
many of tlu*. teni})lcH c-ontain from two to live such units. The 
Htellat (5 i)lan of the sanctum or other parts i.s another notable feature 
of this typ«L Li the tr(^atment of wall-surfaces the main principle 
is borizontality which is achieved by carved horizontal bands 
(!rowne<l by a sculptureil frieze running all round the structure. 
The tow<T i.s sb’JIatc'. in ]>lan and rises above the projecting cornice 
in diminishing horizontal tiers crowned by a low umbrolla-sliapod 
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fimal. ^ Tte tower does not produce the impression of height, al¬ 
though It also has vertical bands of shrines and niches. The pillars 
ave a characteristic shape and are surmounted by a ‘ four square ’ 
bracket. But the most distinctive feature of this style is the lavish 
sculptmal decoration, so much so that the temples appear to have 

been fashioned not by architects but by craftsmen such as ivory- 
carvers or jewellers. 

T 9 Ke^ava temple (c. 

comt mf in a cloistered 

trinle lb ^ cruciform on plan, consisting of 

shrine of Ho 1 ' ^ of temples at Belur (c. 1117) and the 

hrme of Hoysalesvara at Halebid (c. 1150), also in Mysore State 

^^uth sunerbl * * b ^ the supreme climax of the style 

with superbly ingemous but excessive plastic ornamentation. 

p 

South I^tdian temples 

lines” Jrle“riL “dependent 

of North India The mg-modes quite distinctive iiom those 

patroLd Ld Zelv monldTT^^ 'T “d 

India - ® “f architecture in South 


(i) Pallava 

(ii) Chola 

(iii) Pari^ya, 

(iv) Vijayanagara 

(v) Nayaka 


(») Pallava style (c. 600-900) 


(c. 600-900) 
(c. 900-1150) 
(c. 1100-1350) 
(c. 1350-1565) 

(from c. 1600) 


J-He I'allava style is divisiblp +l v 

the later structural phase, of which tL^^L? P^®®e and 

been noticed above (p. 9 i)^ ipi,- i . i, ^ already 

structural, developed under the r^at ^ which was wholly 
n (c. 6mi5) and Parameivarav^m^'‘T , »“s>“liavaraman 
SIX principal temples built in the nrevi' • ^ ^1^‘717). Of the 
tte Shore temple at MahabaKpLmT?®^’T 

PaUava building waa the ^ ^he first structural 

stands on the shore and has an « ^ f ^ iiiahabalipuram. It 

the s^ frou, wih it wT^d^r “““ 

Subse(piently a second but sm.ll^ shriT^ ’’® direct. 

“Ua. facmg the opposite direction and otbT T *''® 

’ “d other parts of the building 
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including a gateway; an entrance-corridor, and a mandapa were all 
constructed at the rear. Though built on the same principle as 
the monolithic Dharmaraja-ratha (p. 91), consisting of a lower square 
storey with a- pyramidal roof rising in diminishing tiers, its tower 
is more slender in proportion and has a graceful soaring quahty. 

The Kailasanatha temple standing in the ancient Pallava capital 
at Conjeeveram wars built to comprise originally a sanctuary with a 
pyramidal tower and a pillared hall within a rectangular court, 
enclosed by a high wall containing cells, while the hall was a later 
addition of the fourteenth century. The temple is notable for its 
better proportions and particularly for its developed tower which is 
substantial but elegant. Pallava architecture at its best is seen 
in the temple of Vaikunthaperumal, also at Conjeeveram. This 
temple is larger in size than the preceding and its principal parts, 
consi.sting of cella, vestibule pillared hall and cloisters, are all joinecl 
together and enclosed by an outer cloistered wall. The pyraimdal 
tower rises in four storeys and is encircled by two corridors for cir- 

cumambulation. 


The decline of 
illustrated by the 
Conjeeveram which 


Pallava architecture in the following reign 
temples of Muktesvara and Matahgesvara 
lack strength and originality. 

(u) Chola style (c. 900 — 1100) 


IS 

at 


The temples of the Choja period do not exhibit a material altera¬ 
tion in the structural plan and arrangements but are marked by a 
fresh spirit and the introduction of some new elements. The Pallava 
lion-motif is replaced by conventional mouldings of which notable 
is a string-course containing a row of griffin-heads which 
a characteristic of the South Indian style The pillars are bette 

proportioned now and show a change of or er. eir 
Tj^Lyai) is considerably expanded and combined with the lotus-form 

{idal) underneath. 

Of tho temples of this period the most mature and 
BrihadlSvara temple (pi. XXXV) at Tanjore budt by ^ 

comnosll of several struetures sueh as the great tower, a large hall, 
a pillared portico and a nandi-pavilion, arranged ” 

of a l«ge walled encloeure. The great tower (ht, WO feet) ^ J 

n r rTtll tatrinXiy composed of thirteen diminishing storey 
1;:^ ii) OTnW U from a constricted neoh which pleasingly 
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lireaks the montony of the elevation. The rigid vertical outline of 
the tower is relieved by horizontal tiers, while its soaring quality is 
emphasized by a bulbous dome. Cleverly balanced in volume anrl 
•decoration, this lofty tower is one of the most graceful and jxjwerful 
creations of Indian building-art. 

Of the remaining Chola temples the most striking is tliat at Gaiigai- 
kondacholapuram (Trichinopoly District) built by Rajendra Clioja 
(1018-33). It is remarkable for its large (175 feet x 95 feet) 
matj/dapa, supported on over 150 columns, which was a precursor of 
the thousand-pillared nia'^dapa of the later South Indian temples. 
But the most impressive part is its tall ma.ssive tower which is 
•characterized by rich curves instead of the straight lines which mark 
the facade of the Tanjore tower. Like the Tanjore example, the 
stylobate of this temple is decorated with large sculptures which 
form a striking feature of the Chola temples. 


{lu) Pandya style (c. 1100—1350) 

The most conspicuous feature of the Pandya style was the emer¬ 
gence of the monumental gateway or gapuram (pi. XXXVI) which 
•dwarfed the towered sanctuary and became the dominating 
eatme of the temple-complex. The temples came to be fortified 
witkn a series of enclosing walls which were pierced at the four 
•cardinal pomts with gateways of imposing size and ornamental 
apearance. In contrast to the plain, often battleniented, walls 
the gateways were treated with rich plastic decoration. They were 
o ong on plan and pyramidal in elevation with a cubical base. The 
two lower storeyes were vertical and built of solid masonry while 
the superstructure consisting of a series of diminishing tiers was 
composed of hghter material like brick and plaster. It was sur- 

the ^^-bracket .s aow Wormed ilto a email moX nenlm 

Arcot District). ^ Distnct) and Tiruvannamalai, (North 

pre^W *“‘”1 *'‘**'™^ “* Chidambaram is the most 
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consisti]\u oi pillaveO niches and ca 
are of niucli the same tvpe. 



pavilions. Other gopurams 


{'v) Vijaijanagara sfi/le (c. 1350 — 1565) 

L'liJer t.lie patronage of tlie Vijayanagara kings there was a great 
efflorescence of bnilding-art in South India marked by certain well- 
defined features. The most striking characteristic is the design of the 
pillar-shaft rvliich becomes a nucleus either for a cluster of miniature 
l)illars or for the attachment of an intricate group of statuary in the 
round, including rearing horses and rampant hippogifis. The 
corl^el-bracket is now rejflaced by a fully-evolved lotus-pendant.. 

<.)tlier features of the style are doubly curved roll-cornice and voluted 
chaitva antefix. 

With tlie elaboration of the temple-rituals many new adjuncts, 
consisting of shrines and halls, were added to the temple, of which 
notable were the ann/ir/.n-shrine for the consort and the kali/ana- 


matulapa^ a most ornate type of pillared pavilion with a raised 
platform for the ceremonial wedding of the deity. The pillared 
halls in this period were larger and more ornate than in the preceding 
and constitute one of its distinctive features. The best examples 
of tlie ])illai’ed halls exist in the temples at Auva-daiyar Kovil 
and Vellur (North Arcot District), Ekamranatha 
at (jonjeeveram and Vit.thala temple at HampI (Bellary District), 
the site of ancient capital of Vijayanagara, which is full of remains 
of contemporary jilaces and templ&s. The most representative 
temples of this style are the Vitthal and Hazara Kama 
at Hamj)!, 




(v) Ndyaka style ( fro 7 n c. 1600) 

The Houth Indian architecture reached its climax under the pa¬ 
tronage of the Nayakas of Madura of whom Tirumal Nayaka (1623- 
1659) is famous as the author of the largest number of temples, 
fl’he Nayakas corn])lcted the work of the Papdyas and perfected' 
tlie elaborate fortification of the temples within concentric enclosing 
walls pierced liy imposing gopurmns. The largest temples, contain¬ 
ing a series of enormous outer courts, looked like independent forti¬ 
fied towns. The interior of the temples was also elaborated to 
comprise two extensive flat-roofed courts, one enclosed within the 
other, and each containing a scries of slirines and long corridors. 
Within the outer courts were built a series of subsidiary shrines and 
halls inclmling a hyjiostylo hall of ‘thousand pillars’. 

During this period tho gnpumtn. (pi. XXXVI) reached its maturity 
and often attained a height of over 150 feet showing as many as 
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sixteen storeys. The decoration of pillars with rearing dragons anfl 
fanciful animals became almost an obsession. Further, this stvle 


was characterized by a profuse use of fif^ure-sculpture ami 
tion of contorted figures T\ath the architectural sclienie. 


This style is illustrated by temples at k^rlrangaiii and Jambukesvara 
both near Trichinopoly, Ramesvaram (Ramnad District), (’liitlam- 
baram, Tinnevelly, Tiruvannamalai (North Arcot District), ,SrI\il- 
liputtur (Ramnad District) and Madura, the temple at the last-iiamc<l 
place being the finest and most representative specimen of the style. 


Krlshxa Deva 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDO-ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 

’^HE Indo-Islainic architecture be^iin.s with tiic Olifirid 
•A of India at the close of tlie twelftli centurv. Altliouiili tin 
Semitic Arabs conquered Sind in 712 and the Cali|.lis l••“taile•d 
possession of it for more than 15f^ years, tlie onlv arcliiti'Ctui’id ridics 
of that period are the foundations of a few inartistic .small mnstjuc,^ 
unearthed in the old city of IVIansuraC 01 the Ivarmatiun.s and ilu* 
more cultured Ghaznavids also, who overran India sul)sei)U(“ntiv, 
nothing is traceable in the architectural history of India. 'Die 
Muslims having inherited a wealth of varied designs froni the Sasanian 
and Byzantine empires and being th(‘inselve.s natiiraliv erehiwcd 
with good taste for building, never faded to adapt to their own re¬ 
quirements the indigenous architecture of alni<i.st e\ery countia- 
conquered by them from Spain in the west to In.lia in the east. 
Thus the fusion of the two styles in India produced a new school of 
architecture, called Indo-Islamic Arcliitecture, wherein manifold ideas 
and concepts of both the styles are discernible. The most importai'it 
factors common to both forms of architecture, speciallv in re.sr.ect of 
mosques and temples, were that to both the stvies ornamental 
decoration was very vital and that the open court was in mariv casi-s 
surrounded by colonnades. But the contrast was equallv \st,ikinV. 
the prayer-chamber of the mosque was spacious, wherea.s ,he slu-ine 
of the temple was comparatively small; the mosque was li^.t and 
open, whereas the temple was dark and rather closed ; and the Mu<lim 
style of construction was based on arches, vaults a.ul .Uaues whcr'"" 
the Hindu was trabeate based on columns, .architraves and i.vraniid d 
owers or slender spires. To reconcile these two stvies. so cl anctcri's 
tically opp^ed. was not easy, but .an e.vamiiiation of Himi, ' , , 
Jama temples converted into mosques reve.als how a b„il r 
be successfnUy erected out of alien matorial -l'th ’"k™,"''' 
architecture outside India can well boast of the .ween and • d 1 
mosques of Jerusalem and Damascus or the beiutiW c'ol 
ttlework of Persia, etc., yet the qualities of strength ant 

of bmlding are not to be met with elsewhere Th ijJ’' 
of Hmdu corbel which^ ry^^Lte^^^.^td*'" Twtfl 

l^ ques bmlt on _the Indian principles of cJustruction a“id tclmta 

■ An. Rep. Arch. Sun,. Ind., 1903-04 (1906). pp. 133 . 34 . 
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but 111 tlio Aiiijiiiitl builcliugs at Agra and Fatehpur SikrL Pro- 
\jiicial li^ia.juic a 1 c]iit 6cturc al^d owes iiiucli to tliG indigonous stvlos * 
ill Bengal the prevalent lirick construetiou was adopted liy' the 
Muslim conquerers wlio also imitated Hindu protot 5 ^pes and motifs 
in their structural embellishments; in Kashmir they generously 
appropriated to themselves the beautiful ivooden architecture of 
that period, while in western India tlie old Gujarati architecture 
vras treated almost similarly. But much as Muslim architecture was 
influenced by the indigenous styles of that age, the contribution 
of the Muslims to the Indian architecture in general is no less interest- 

emphasized the idea of breadth and spaciousness and 
introduced new forms and colours. Like the Romans they were 
also responsible for making concrete and mortar as the most import- 


mg. 



ant factors of construction. They spanned big spaces with arches 
and roofed large areas wdth magnificent domes. Among other 
architectural features introduced by them mention may be made of 
the nnndr and minaret, the pendentive, squinch arch, stalactite, 
honey-combing and half-domed double portal. In the field of deco¬ 
ration they introduced arabesque or geometric devices, inscriptions 
in graceful lettering, gilding and painting in variegated colours, 
encaustic tile-mosaics and designs in coloured stones and marbles by 
the artistic methods of tesselating and pietm dura. 


PRE-MUGHUL ARCHITECTURE OF DELHI 

The Sl.we Period (1206—90) 

Among the Muslim monuments of India, the Delhi group rightly 
occupies the central position inasmuch as it comprises splendid 
memorials set up in the course of some seven centuries of 
uninterrupted Muslim rule in India. The first monument founded 
in Delhi, in 1191, was the Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque (pi. XXXVII) 
which Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, the founder of the Slave dynasty (1206-1290), 
had built out of the spoils of many temples to commemorate his cap* 
ture of Delhi. In it Hindu influence is most predominant: except 
the five mihrdbs in the back-wall the entire building with its walls, 
capitals, architraves, ceilings, etc., presents an essentially Hindu 
appearance, which, being alien to Muslim traditions, was pro¬ 
bably instrumental in bringing about, wdthin two years of its com¬ 
pletion, an arched screen of Islamic design in the prayer-chamber. 
With the establishment of Muslim rule in India, the Islamic 
architecture appears to assert itself steadily and Emperor 
Iltutmish’s extension of the Qfiwwatu’l-Islam mosque in 1230 is 
fundamentally Islamic in character and design, although Hindu 
shafts, capitals and architraves are still there. The earliest tomb in 
Delhi is that of Sultan Gharl built by Emperor Iltutmish for his 
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eldest son, Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud, in 1231-32. Here also the llimlu 
influence is predominant: the pillars, capitals, aichiti'a\o^ ainl 
most of the decorative motifs are purely Hindu and ccen the aiclj< 
and domes, that are symbolic of Islamic faith and arehitiTtnii:. 
are built on the principle of Hindu corbel. In the tomb of Iltn1 mish. 
built in 1235 behind the north-west corner of the (,)riwwatii l-lsl’iin 
mosque, Islamic influence is marked by the presence of s(jiiin<ii- 
arches supporting a domical roof and elaborate CH)'\ings co.'iipri'-iiiii 
religious texts executed in exfpusitc styles of XttsLfi and A'-T/e- 
(below, p. 193) and varied designs of aralj.-sques and gconietnr 
"drapers, but even there Indian features are obser\abh,‘ whjch (end 
to show that the Indian artisans employed at tin' tmnb had ie»t bv 
that time mastered the designs with which thee were workin-e 


The KhaljI Period (1290-1320) 

A general reaction against Hindu influences started in the leiL'n 
of Iltutmish (1211-36) and went on develojiing steadilv until it 
resulted in revolutionizing the methods of con.5ruction ‘and oma 
mentatmn in the KhaljI period (1290-1320). Foi- example tie- 
arches in the buildings of Qutbu’d-Dln and Iltutmish were constructed 
by Hindu artisans, according to their traditional methods, in corb.dte.l 
horizontal courses, but the appearance of arches built on tru(‘ scientific 
basis in the tomb of Sultan Ghayasu’d-Dln Balban (li'OO-ST) marks 
■a rational advance in construction. The earliest mos(,ue constructed 
entoelj according to Islamic conceptions and «i,l. n.atcrml, sneciiillv 
quarried for the purpose is the Jama ‘at Khiina Masjid at the t'oinb . f 

Ihambl is relaw to h“'^ The central 

Dm KhaljI, and the side-chambers added to it in the earlv Tmrhi 
period. The walls of the latter are made of plastered rubble iii't ° r 
sand stone us^ in the KhaljI construction, while tin Jul r end t 
have also been provided in the side-chambers to I I. 

omes mst^ of squtnohes used by the Khaljis in the centnl oinmbe" 

arch, ecture, .s perfect in symmetry, beauty and Ice i ” I ‘ f 
portals .ts well-built horse-shoe arches, its wedth of i Tv ' 

<iecoration on the exterinr ifo - ii . * Jace-like 

pleasing effect caused by the use of Jinements, its 

speak of the refined tastes of the ^arieof ^^o.. 

Of the city-wall of Siri, built by ‘Alau’d-Din kLiJI abouriSOr^^^f* 

available, but their value lies in nrovidiL battlements are 

military architecture of the Khalils & us vi an idea of the 
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liiaJibiqs the Indo-Islamic architecture entered a 
nuorc-i>■ jiliasc partly because of a general aversion to the 

of the Khaljis and partly clue to financial and other 
dillio'.ilttes .'■-in !i as tiie dearth of skilled artisans consecjuent on 
orciblc transfer of the ipopulation of Delhi to Daulatabad in 
the Deccan in the reign of Diiihammad bin Tughluq (1325-51). Eich 
oi na n lenta 1 ion and elaboration of details that characterized the 
Klialji inonunients gaa'e place to severe and puritanical simplicity 
under the Tughluqs. Eed sandstone and marble which had a pleasing 
effect were almost discarded and substituted by rubble and plaster ; 
walls began to be built monotonously bare and the sense of aerial 
sjiaciousne.ss. which to some extent compensates for the absence of 
decoration, became almost extinct. Other typical features of the 
Tnghlmj arcliitecture were battered walls, squinch arches, battle- 
mented neckings and crestings and multiphcity of small domes. 
Dut this style was not entirely devoid of virtues: its vigour and 
straight forwardness, its j^urposcfulness. its intersecting vaulting and, 
above all, its readiness to adapt old structural features to its re- 
(|uirements (as it is evident from its multi-domed roofing and tapering 
buttresses at the Cjuoins), are the landmarks in the domain of Indo- 
Islamic architecture. Of the chief monuments of the Tughluq 

in Delhi the fort of Tughlaqabad and the 
(pi. XXXIX) are assigned to Ghaya- 
su’d-Din Tughlii(| Shah I (1321-25), the fortress of ‘Adilabad, an 
outwork of the city of Tughlacjabiid, and the city of Jahanpanah to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51), and the Kotla Firuz Shah with 
its Jrnni‘ M JUS jhl, the H auz Khas group of monuments including the 
college and tomb, etc., to Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-88). Whereas 
the Cyclopean walls and colossal bastions of the Tughlaqabad fort 
give an idea of it,s sturdy vigour and melancholy but impressive 
grandeur, the later Tughluq buildings at the Hauz Khas, etc., are 
staid, w'orlc-a-day structures showing also a pleasing combination of 
Hinilu columns and Muslim arch. The Kotla provides us with certain 
important features of the military architecture of the Tughluq 
period, viz., the machicoulis, which for the first time appeared in 
India them, and the absence of berms or galleries leading to the 

Another monument of considerable 
tomb of Khan-i-Jnhan Tilangani, the 
Tughluq, who died in 1368, It stands 
near the Kali or Sanjar Masjid in the locality of Nizamuddln. In 
general form, it resembles the Dome of tlio Rock at Jersualem, for, 
unlike other tombs of that period, its mortuary-cliainbor is not 
Hipiare but (xhagonal, covered by a single dome and surrounded 


period' (1320-1413) 
tomb of Tughluii 



double lines of loop-holes, 
architectural interest is the 
prime minister of Firuz Shah 
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by a low arched verandah. Its importance lies in tlie I'ari iJi 
being of a novel type, it served as a model for the tombs «>i’ i | 
Sajyid and Afghan Jdngs in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth 


The Sayyid Perioh (1414--hi) 

During the Tughluq period mutual reaction had hroind.t 
a pat change in the ideals of Muslim and Hindu artisa.is, I 
their style had become more or lefts laboured an.l s(df-c.jn..i,,„s 
Ammation did return under the Sayyid and Lodi kings, l-u^ it 
could not effectively remove the deadening elfect of the Tu ddin, 
period For the royal tombs of the fifteenth and .sixteL-nch . .-ii- 
Mies the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangrml at Delhi .served . s 
standard pattern but the tombs of the Sayyid kings, Mubamk .S|.,H ’ 
a421-34) and Muhammad Shah (1434-44), present marked imj.,,ce¬ 
ments on It: the mam domes of the latter have been rai.sed hi ^i.e,- 
an the one of Tilanganls, pinnacles provided at the an de,^ of 

rr 1 T- of the verandah, which in'Til ,n 

S inl“The “ ... '"l 

epiacmg the low subsidiary domes of the ivHwhJ + ^ i i . 

pillared kiosks Other distLtive charsctirs f Z .S VvO'T''' 

■were enamelled tile-decnroHor, • i i awi.i .vf\ ,e 

' 1 1 . t'loii, incised Tilaster"orrvimpnf l 

lopeV fcthrunlf^e^ quasi-Hindu motifs which .!e^e 


I 


1“ 

The Lodi Period ( 1451 - 15 '>G) 

b Jt mr-ll tdtorafd' ..n 

oad its most important structural* fealurn't the''//?")™'* 

style. This architectural invention T evolution of Mughal 

metry and relative nrort +• to preserve the 

■ts probable origin to Syria from wherrit c l / r'"l 

Iraq and Persia. The monument in which if j c ' ''‘'''".'1-’'“ 

time IS the tomb of Shihabu’d-Din T-' ivu- ^PPeared for the first 

Bagh-i-‘Alam-ka-Gumbad and it w ( 1501 ), locally called 

in the tomb of Sikand„ lolf I'™” '‘''or 

and quasi-ornamental appearance of it ^ spaciousness 

a» a link between the tetified and reKarded 

and the well-planned gardens „f the M n Tusbhujs 

largest mosque of that age an^ its ,f It is the 

corners are decidedly more s.,it»u 5- ‘owers at the rear- 

minarets available elsewhere It, ‘’‘™ ♦>‘o usual slender 

• ‘*““00 Mc better spaced- its 
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fioeniiigs^ Are of finer proportions, and the 
v.':)ite iiiAib'e, coloured tilincr and red sandstone used 


combination of 
in its construe- 


t:on is particuUrrly happv. 


PROVINCIAL STYLES 

The provincial st}des of Indo-Muslim architecture sprang up 
betveen the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries with distinctive 
characteristics of their own in the lesser political centres, such 
as .Multan. Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Kashmir and the 
Deccan. The last-named is of special importance, for with the dis- 
ru])tion of the mighty BahmanI kingdom of the Deccan five indepen¬ 
dent principalities were established, the structural achievements of which 
were so ^'aried and extensive that they also require a detailed study. 


Multan style (ninth-sixteenth centuries) 

yVt Multan there are five monuments of pre-Mughul times, 
but all of thcTn have been reconstructed and modernized. Of them, 
the tombs of the famous saint Shah Bahaul-Haq and Shamsu‘d-Dln, 
built in the thirteenth century, are similar in design, comprising a 
square mortuary-chamber, with walls battering on the outside, and 
s'.irmounted by a high octagon with a hemispherical dome above. 
The tomb of Shah Rukn-i-‘Alam, the grandson of Shah BahauT-Haq, 
built in 1324, is not square but octagonal, with engaged and tapering 
minarets buttressing the outer quoins. In surface-ornament and 
colour-effects it is superior to the Sayyid and Lodi tombs at Delhi, 
whili 5 , as compared with Sher Shah’s tomb at Sahsram, District 
Shahabad (Bihar), its design is more Persian in spirit, although 
fiiany features of it are undoubtedly Indian. 

Bknual style (tweli'TH-sixteenth centuries) 

In Bengal, the most important structural features of pre-Muslim 
times were the curvilinear roof, commonly called Bengali roof, 
square and stunted brick pillars and slender stone columns, while 
their surface-decorations were generally carved and moulded. After 
lh(^ conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtiyar in 1198-99, 
tlie Muslims made use of these features and also introduced pointed 
jircdies fion tnicted on the corbel-system, but it is disappointing to 
find that, unlike northern India, the fusion of the two styles of 
construction in Bengal <U(1 not prove successful. A close examina¬ 
tion of the ruins of Gauf and Pandua reveals that the resulting school 
of architecture was deficient in correct imagination necessary to 
ndaj)t the form to the size, with the result that tlio component parts of 
its buildings are often out of ])roportion, the form of its Bengali 
roof is less appropriate in brick or stone, and its surfaoe-deooration 
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in relief work or enamelled tiles shows povertv'' of aesthetic prrcrp- 

tion. The Dakhil Darwiiza at Gaur is no doubt an exc idb-nt s|M'f inn‘n 

of what can be achieved in brick and terracotta and in \vlii<-li .structural 

and decorative beauty ha.s co-ordinated .so w.-II. 'flic reliefs in 

the Gunmat mosque and Chhota 8ona Masjid at Gaur w.-re itispm -l 

by those in an older mosque, named Adina Ma.sjid at JTmdna, but 

the original model is far superior to its copy Ijotb tfs-linieallv and 

artistically. The mosque at liaglia is ot no particular arcldtectiiial 

pretension, but its interest lies in illustrating the gradu.al deca.leor.- 
oi building-art in Bengal. 


Gujarat style (FouKTEEMra-sixTEEvrii CENru.:^:,) 

The indigenous style of western India at tlie time of the e,,mni.-.t 
of Ouj^arat in 1297 by ‘Alau'd-Dln Khaljl was cbaraeten:md l!c •. 
breadth and spaciousrie.ss coiubineil with a d.aste and eiaediil 
eegance. The Khaiji .style being then .at it.s zenitli. the calGmen 
w o came from Delhi to Gujarat introduced that .sense f..,- svinmetia- 
and proportion which had been tlie di.stinctivo featmv of the'inn.eri d 
a^ktecture of Delhi and helpe.l to evolve a new sohool ,.r 

■ent'^ tl '■irtii.'illv foundoi] e.irlv in (1... l,,uit.o.nf|i 

.entury, the Gujarati architecture did not make much hca.lwav until 
^he indepGndence of Ahmad Shah 1 f a * * ‘ 

oundation of the city of Ahmadabad, the f,)iist'nicti!r 

rticTare “the Ahmadnaear and sevetal other bail,lines, .hi,.? ,',’r 
cu are the Tin Darwaza and the Jami* Alisiid ir vi i-i-i 

he architectural importance of the Tin Darwaza lies ’ 

-portions and delicate framing of its archwi" s se iff • 

rnamented buttresses, while the Jami‘ Masjid H ‘ 

;s well-proportioned stately arches its wpiV 

n the Hindu corbel-system, its mfnars blended Inr oo ,? , 

le design, its elegant carved mouldin™ ,nT "g.'"”'"'’""'.'- "■ith 
lapely battlements, its traceried windot^ 'ind ‘f-* 

ssqaes But the Gujarati style actually re.iohed its hi..lu.u""'''f 
armg the reign of Mahmud Bev.irha 114^^,' ,, f ‘ 

ties of Mustafabad, MahmudabM ai.d Muh,™m d^U 

threast k rraVpts; of f r'l '‘ft 

Qcerned, the only deLt in the! betuAthaf 

iher cumbrous in relation to the rest of thp ^ minarets are 

like other places in India the tmli + s iucture. In Gujarat, 

kt It could not make way for the arcuate ^^^‘^P-rooted 

owfid fLciiV _-I . builders. 
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These f(?atu!es are noticeable in the tombs of the fifteenth century, 
'cis., the tomb of Mahmud Begarha at Sarkhej, the Rauza of Sayyid 
Usman at Alimadabad. and the Maqbara of Blbi Achut Kukl. There 



are, however, a few tombs in whi 
e.!i.. the tombs of Shah ‘Alam and 
but owing to the builders' ignorance 
lack the desired .sublimity and gra 





and vault have been used, 
ak Sayyid at Mahmudabad, 
of arcuate construction they 
evidenced in the tombs of 


northern India and the Deccan. The mosque of Sidi Sayyid at 
Ahmadubad, built about 1514, possesses elegant perforated screens, 
a common feature of decoration in all the architecture of Gujarat. In 
it the palm and parasite-motif has been treated so artistically and 
ae.sthetically that it can successfully compete with the applied art of 
any other country. The impressive step-wells built by Bai Harlr in 
1499-1500 are a matchless production of Gujarat designed on the 
same lines as the older step-wells of the Hindus. 


M.ALWA .STEYL (KOU-<.TEENTH-SIXT.?E]SrTH CENTURIES) 

Unlike Gujarat, Malwa possessed no particular style of archi¬ 
tecture vigourous enough to impress its Muslim conquerors at the 
(lose of the fourteenth century and so the new-comers had to look 
for their structural inspiration to Delhi; hence the marked influ¬ 
ence of the early and late Tughluq styles as well as of the Sayyid 
and Lodi architcc.ture on the buildings of Dhar and Mandu. At. 
these places the battering walls and pointed arch with spear-head 
fringe of the early Tughluqs, the arch-lintel bracket of Firuz Shah 
Tughluq, the dome and pyramidal roof of the Lodis, etc.;, are clearly 
noticeabh;. But the Delhi craftsmen commissioned to erect buildings 
in JVirdwa did not fail to make use of the indigenous elements and 
motifs and this fusion brought about a new school of architecture in 
whi< 5 h, besidi^H the features detailed above, one comes across the 
clever «lcvie(‘-s of combining the two structural systems of the aich 
with the, pillar and heam, high flights of steps leading to the entrances 
of buildings (UTcted on high plinths, and colour-ornaments of en¬ 
caustic tiles and glazed stones of various colours. 


^’hc! Mfilwa styl <5 has three phases. In the first phase, which 
began about the yiNir 1401, we see the temples at Dhar and Mandu 
conv.wted into rnosiiucs, but in so doing the Malwa artisans, unlike 
those at I).dhi, intro<luced into the structure a sufficient amoun 

of new work so as to produce a homogeneous whole, ^ 

” ^ .1 iRa rsillnra and arches of the 
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Mughls at Mandu (pi. XLVII), the latter being tlie finest and tin; niosi 

typical of its kind. The second or the cla.ssical pha.sc In'gins willi tin 

transfer of the capital from Dhar to Mandu and r.-prns.-nt,s biiildin-,- 

of an original character, sober and massiv'i*. .Vniong tlm iimst inti'ii'-t • 

ing buildings of this period wen; tlie .Taini' Masjid and tin- Hind.da 

Mahal or the darbar hall at Mandu, the loriner bi'iiiL: plaiim d .ind 

commenced by the Ghfirid king Hushang Slalh (I lOb-.-J.-j) but e.M.ii.l.t- 

ed by Sultan Mahmud Khaljl (]480-(;9). The mus<ju.‘ is a pprna. ln-d 

by a noble flight of step.s and its entrance-fiall bears trac.'s ol e.x.jui'i- 

tely-coloured borders and panels In glazed tiles. In its .•..iistru. ti.iti 

the builders cared more for its colourful ornuiueiit iti.m than Ibr 

its sound structure and, as a whole, the building shows a change in tl.,- 

buildmg-art probably owing to the replaceineiu- of tin- Cliurid 

dynasty (1392-1436) by the Khaljis (1136-1.031). Tin- third pl.ase 

came during the reign of the Khaljis in Mfdwa win-ti a fanciful tvjn- of 

buildings began to be commonly set up ; its luxurious c|f,., ts are 

visible in the pavilions, kiosks, pillared courts, balconied tuiret^ ind 

colonnaded terraces built by Ghayfisud-Din Kl.aljl (1 16:)-].-.oi)) to- 

wards the close of the fifteenth century. The .Jahaz .Mahal, probablv 

built by Mahmud Khaljl I (1436-69), represents this last phase. WVH- 

situated as it is, it does not possess that jiond.-rous walling or that 

appearance of stolid dignity which characterize the inconoruous'lv 

bully structure of the Hindola Mahal noticed above : on the other 

hand, the brightly-coloured glaze of its friezes, open pavilions li-rht 

kiosks overhanging balconies-all reflected in the still water, of the 

lake-impart to it a very lively and entertaining a.ipearance A 
Chanderi (now m the Gwalior ^ - At 

ments wherein there are indications of an infiltration of the Giiiai-it 
etyle probably due to the reernitment of artisans from Vhiin iMd 

•i . ’ . ^ ^ about 1445, is a specimen of the Alfilwi stvic if 

XnTx:r;s si.r, v¥- 

bX;rti.::rLm:*ov:“^ 

in the facade The Ofllaco r u- r> u -1 ^ i^i’ches 

of architeeture. The monuments at Naeaur mid T I ' f 
tapering minarets, high narrow 

the central dome, etc. These oharacterisiic fell i « / T 

^ well as in the mosque of Muafiar ShL. ‘ 

ropkhana Masjid in the fort at Jalor. and the 
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Taunpur was founded by Firuz Sliah Tugliliiq in 1359-60, bu1 
architectural history virtually begins with its independence 
under Kliwaja-i-Jaban in 1391. Replete as Jaunpur was with fine 
monunients of the Sharql kings, they suffered terribly at the hands 
of Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) after his victory over Husain Shah 
in 1-195. The few buildings founded in the fourteenth century which 
escaped destruction are the mosque and fort of Ibrahim Naib Barbak 
(built respectively in 1376 and 1377), the Afala Masjid (erected by 
Khwaja Kamil Khan in 1378 and completed by Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi in 1408), the Lai Darwaza Masjid (.set up by Mahmud Shah— 
1440-56), and the .Jami‘ Masjid of Husain Shah (1458-79). On 


plan the At ala Masjid is exactly like most Indian mosques and 
closely resembles the mosques of the Tughluqs in certain aspects, 
such as the domes over the prayer-chamber, the shapely tapering 
minarets, the Jcangura-coinices and string-courses. It differs from 
them in being more ornate and in possessing the propylon-screen 
which are a distinctive feature of the Sharqi style. The style of 
the Lai Darwaza Masjid and the At ala Masjid is more markedly Hindu 
and the tradition that their architects were Hindus is probably 
correct. The Jami‘ Masjid of Husain Shah (pi. XLVIII) is decidedly 
an improvement on its predecessors in respect of the general planning 
and disposition of its parts. Notwithstanding its close resemblance 
to the At ala Masjid, its domed Uwan is more noble and imposing and 
its vaulted wings are better conceived. But like others the Jami 
Ma.sjid also has the usual defects of the Jaunpur school that in 
general it lacks rhythm and its propylon which towers abrupt above 
seems to bo an incongruous adjunct, structurally or artistically, 
to the rest of the monument. 


Deccan styles 


Unlike other Muslim rulers of India, the Deccan overlords largely 
ignored the indigenous art of building prevalent in their dominion 
with th(‘. result that the Deccan stylo is of a regional character 
consisting of the distinctive characteristics of the imperial budd¬ 
ings at D(‘lhi and those of the famous monuments of Persia, 
buildings of the early period (1294-1347), viz,, the Jami' 
lit Daulatahad and the Deval mosque at Bodhan, are of no architec¬ 
tural intf.rc^st ami being merely an ndniitation of the Hindu temples 
to suit their new purpose they cannot bo supposed to have any 
notable b(>.aring on th(5 building-art of the Deccan. 
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Bahmanl style (1347-1027) 

•^•1 In 1347 the Bahmanl dynasty was ('.stabli.shed and fnnn d;.i. 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century tlie Balinianls rliw. i 
inspiration largely from the imperial areliitecturc of Dcllii. .in, 
this respect the forcible transportation of artisans from |). || i 
Daulatabad in the reign of iMulianiniad l»in Tngithnj (I":!”) •’> 
played an important part in the evolution of the Deeean airhio- 
But the Bahmanl kings being great i)atrons of arts and .-ri- o, 
their court did not fail to attract eminent scholars i,nd <'.xp..rt l- hi i- 
Clans of other countries, and it was on this account that ir. (ho lili, , !. 

century their military architecture is found )iiueh inllnom-.| 
Europe and their civil architecture by Ber.sia. During that 
a great number of forts were built at Daulatabrid, (;riwihr;,,|, ■ 

Parenda Naldrug, Gulbarga, Bidar, Warangal, (ioh.nuh. ',r 

wfiich the most remarkable perhaps are those at Bidar and P i, , ,i , 
their scarp-walls, strengthened hy bastions and |„.„vid,.,| d',, 

loop-holes, battlemente and projecting galleries coupled witi, 
stouotural arrangements of mihtary nature, being verv sin.il,,. to 

^ongT b f Mchiteetur.. of nnslicnul i:,',,,.,,,. 

Among the chief civil structures of Persian natun- built in the lil,,., ,:,',' 

century mention may be made of the Jami' V-.siid .t ,■ 
tne thand Mmar at Daulatabad and tlie Madrasa ii 

Mahmud Gawan at Bidar. ^ ‘ 

The Bahmanl kings established their eanital first nr r n 
“d afterwards at Bidar; hence the rich ess, ,1 , 

beautiful buildings of that period It o li " ''' 

groups of royal tombs which in their "enerlr omf 'in '.T 
much atte, but their detailed featur“;s are erp esd o rf'P"" 

of the Bahmani dynasty (1347-681 is tvpi“l }l T 'f 

m having battering walls and low domePfl,! ed toret 'f I"' 

doorways and band of Kino 7 ^ ^ tiinets, tall naiTO’,v 

tombs of Ghayasu’d-Din (d 1397 )^ n d 

reveal the steady growth of Hindu influence in t.l 1 

polished stone pilasters, eaves and brackets and of P ’ 

ing those traceable in the interior resembl- 

Lodi kings at Delhi. The Jami‘ Sayvid aiul 

arch, which IS a characteristic of the r,l \ 7 
here, while the courtyard which is usuailv^**” ^ 

the later BaSm-*h^l*^a*'the*™fl*"’“r‘’ 

mgs and the other of the Barid Shahis. Th.i 
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fi-r-vier. tiioiiG:li larger iu proportions and more embellished with 
arched I'ec'esses or screened Avindows. are similar to those at Gulbarga. 
Tj finest tomb of this group is that of Ahmad Shah Vali (1422-36) 
cn^mauiented with coloured paintings in the Persian style and adorned 
vvit’u inscriptions artistically executed in gold on a blue surface. 
Ti n- da ini' Masiid and Sola Khamba Masjid at Bldar are unaffected 
in .N^'de and in them one notices the usual plan of the mosque as 
ha\'iug an open courtyard, pillared prayer-chamber and nave covered 
);y a dome. The d.Uidrasa of Mahmud Gciwan, the learned Persian 
minister of IMuhanimad Shah III (1463-82), resembles the stately 
iinir’crsity-buildings in Persia and its fapade is exquisitely overlaid 
with ]patterns of glazed tiles. 


Adil Shdlil or BJjdpur style (1490-1686) 

d’iie Pe rsian influence wiiich made its appearance and also sub- 
st iulially developed in the time of the Bahmanis (1347-1527) became 
in jie and more marked in the reigns of their successors, viz., the ‘Imad 
Sii'diis of Berar (1490-1574), the Barid Shahis of Bldar (1487-1619), 
the ‘.\dil Shahis of Bijapur (1490-1686), the Nizam Shahis of 
Alnuadiiagar (1490-1633) and the Qutb Shahis of Golcoiida (1512- 
l(i87). The magnificient monuments at Bijapur, however, show a 
st^aVIy decline of this foreign influence and the consequential revival 
of 1 ndian artistry. The Rnuza or tomb of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I 
(1534-58) is the most ornate and most perfect of its kind. In his 
mosque nearby the skilful disposition of the arches has provided a 
subtle variety in the voids while its tall mmdr-like turrets and beauti¬ 
ful Imllious dome on the battlcmented upper storey contribute much 
to its grace and general appearance. The Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur 
(pi. XLVl) is the tomb of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1627-57), a con- 
teiii|)orary of Emperor Shah Jahtin. Tradition 

iui>.d ‘.\(iil Shah found it impossible to conceive a design for his 
nuMisoleurn better thun that of the Rausa of prahim ‘Adil Shah 
riotifcd above and so he deci<lcd to excel it in size ; hence its being 
on-, of tlu'. larg(!st buildings in India. It is a walled enclosure and 
c,ompi iH(^s a mausohuim. a mosque, a naqqdrkhamt or drum-house, a 

or rest-house, a gateway and other necessary structures 

j.Hsociii, ted with a royal tmtib. It was commenced during the latter part 
(If tlur reign of its founder who did not live long enough to see its comple- 
fl.m It, \h cubical froiti outside with a tower at each angle and a large 

ph.slce,,! hemispherical don.e above built of horizontal courses of brick 
.. 'ITie big dome is like a homogeneous inverted bowl ot con- 

,., ,■1.- reiuCnrccd wilb bricks. Among its subsidiary forms, the shapely 

-...Hing <o.ni< «-, clos.>lyset brackets, massive 

"the skynne, Hhnlh.w arches in each face of the mam wall and 
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1 ;he larger archway in the centre, etc., deserve special notice. The 

method of supporting the dome by a combination of intersecting 

arches was not known to the dome-builders of India then, and its 

first appearance in the Gol Gumbaz gives great credit to the Bljapur 
artisans. 

Fdruqi or Khdndesh style (1382-1001) 

Khandesh, situated m the north-we.st of the Geeean, was l)\' 

the Faruqi Khans for about 219 years (1382-1001). It had no in ¬ 
dependent style of its own but drew its architi'ctiiral inspnalion 
from Gujarat and Malwa. One of the tomlis at Tlialm-r bearin-r an 
inscription of Miran Mubarak is much similar to that of Hiisliami 
Shah at Manclu except that the former lias \vi<ler sjiacing of the 
doors and Avrndows, emphasizes the ]i.arapet over the dri[).'-ton(*s 
and elevates the dome by means of an octagonal drum with stilted 
sides. The Jami ‘Masjid, built by ‘Add Shrdi IV (Raja ‘All Khan) 
m 1578 at Burhanpur, has fifteen pointed arches in the facade 
anked by two tall minarets—a feature borrowed I'rom tin* later 
mosques of Gujarat. The closed variety of the facade of the 
Bibi-kl-Masjid at Burhanpur and its large' central archwat’ between 
substantial minarets owe their origin to a jiarticular tvjie of mo.s-iues at 
Ahmadabad, but the originality of the Klnlndesh .style mainly lie.s 
m the construction of the minarets the upper portion.s of which 
have oriel windows provided with projecting balconies and the 
xop of which IS crowned by a spherical cupola. 

Barld Shdhl or Late Btdar style (1487-1619) 

Under the Band Shahls of Bidar the tomh-archifecture of tl.e 

IPe^an I t 1- T,design, is 

d “ min each "f hs fom S.’ 
•decoration is very artistic. ^ tilework its inscriptional 

Qutb Slmhl or Golconda style (1512-1687) 

po'^erfu) the Qutb Shahi kings of Golconda 

(now in mins) in the once-fortiled’Av of°Cd”*'^ residential houses 
a marked increase in the use of ilvoIuW mtulded plttetf f. Z 

finals and purposeless battlements, while their donfpc i ’ 

of a full-blown bulbous character with fh 

aracter with the addition of a massive 
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C8.1^ X~f (» f.iLlril lO}! ot- tJlC 1)£?IS6, Here the dome is not double as is noticed 

I n "^iiU-.n — nik- ot nortliern India but the mortuary- 

cliamboi; under it is covered r\dth a. carved ceilinv leaving the rest 
of the dome a great void. The tombs of Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah (j12) and h-Vbduliali Qutb Shah (1626-72) are of special 
arcliitectural isiterest. the latter being double-storeyed with a hanging 
balcony elaborated with i.->eiforated panel.?, merlons and a number of 
pinnacles. The Qutb Shahi mosc]ue-architecture of the seventeenth 
century is represented at Hyderabad by the magnificent Jami® 




Masjid, the jMecca ida.sjid and the Mushirabad Masjid as -well as 
by a small w’ell-fini.shed mosque, known as the Toll Masjid. Of 
all the monuments, however, the best specimen of the 
style i.s a triumphal archw'ay, called the Char Minara (or Pour Pillars), 
built in 1.691. It is of the same position and appearance as the 
Tin Darwaza at Ahinadabrid and its entire composition together 
with its graceful mindrs displays vigour and inventiveness. 


Phases of Kashmih architecture 

Tlic Kashmir o.rchitccturc has three phases ; the first represents 
the stone edificc.s of the Buddhist-Hindu period during the first 
millennium with wliich we are not concerned here, the second the 
wooden architecture under the Muslims in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and the third the Mughul style of stone architec¬ 
ture during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Although 
there are indications of the indigenous wood architecture of Kashmir 
dating as far back as the first millennium, very few wooden monu¬ 
ments even of tlie early Muslim period have survived the ravages 
of fire which has been making a great havoc with such inflammable 
structures at frequent intervals. The superabundance of service¬ 
able timber and the comparative scarcity of stone in the Kashmir 
valley are responsible for the indigenous exquisite workmanship in 
wood. The bridges built over the river Jhelum at Srinagar on the 
cantilever principle display the age-old simple method of log con¬ 
struction, while in the residential houses of a better type the logs are 
found sipiarcd with the spaces between each course filled with brick¬ 
work or glazed tiles. In short the Kashmir buildings mostly do not 
possess struts, trusses and other devices to produce lateral rigidity, 
ns th <5 keynorii of their construction is to secure a deadweight bearing 
downwards like what one comes across in the stone temples of 
ancient tijiies. Th<‘. Muslim tombs and mosques in Kashmir have 
certain common features : they have a lower cubical hall or chamber 
and a pyrummidjil roof often in tiers with a slender spire above, the 
only main differcncM! being in the latrisr’s ]) 088 essing also a square 
onen pavilion wliich serves as a tmmir or mdzina for the muazzm 
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to call to prayers. The two-storeyed mosque of SlifiJi Ilimiuiliiu at 
Srinagar is a typical sjoeciinen of the wooden arcliiteetiiice If i.'- 
square on plan and has a pyramidal roof over which is tin- nitr.ina 
surmounted by the steeple with its pinnacle. Its t.apcring ai-hi- 
sided pillars with foliated bases and capitals, its arched and reccs^cil 
7n7Jk')cth, its panelled walhs and jiainterl ceding are cxprcssiN e (if ii ■■ 
artistic treatment. The Jami‘ Masjid at iSrinagar is tlie best aield- 
tectural achievement in wood of tlie fifteenth centui\-. K.aji.ded 
by King_ Sikandar Butshikaii (1:393-91) and enlarged by liis s.,n. 
Zainu’l-‘Abidm (1420-70), its interior is lieh in timberwoil' which, 
though traditionally known to have been damaged lj\- lire thrice, 
was reconstructed after the original bv Emperor 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and again renovated a f(>w years ag<.) without 
altering its original features. In conception it is' of tlie^ orthodox 
mosque plan comprising, as usual, a courtyard suirounded b\- an 
arched arcade, a beautiful nave and a pyramidal roof and steeiile. 
Its elegance lies chiefly in its pillared aisles and cIoi.sters ns well 
as m Its nave displaying the qualities of breadth and .^paeioiism-s 
Among the instances of adopting the Hindu remains to .Mu.dmi use 
mention may be made of the tomb of Zainud-‘AbidJn',s ni.gher at 
rmagar cluster of five cupolas, zianit (or tomb) ol‘ Pir Ilrdr 

suburWfVn-h^ Srinagar, ravzf, ami <,r Ma.lani in 'tin- 

suburb of Zadibal aud the Jaml- Masjid at Panmnr. In tln se 

ver e monuments the use of briol: and glazed tile is sin',.,, stive „f 
Persian influence wMch, however, could not annroeiablv mermnvfr 
e rmly-established timber-tradition of Kasliniir tin- -irt of 
stone budding was revived here bv tlie Mnghuls i„ t. si( L 
and seventeenth centuries as is evident from the fort „f Hii- p“rto 
constructed by the Emperor Akbar (1555-1005), the Pawiar M sfi 
(or stone mosque) bruit by Empress Nflr Jahan in , ( 

mosque of Akhun Mulla Shah erected in 1649 ,11 . j 

grey limestone of Kashmir .Stateir and d—n a 
IS. Akbar is reported to have imuLed Tua'"'*"’'’ “ 

art of brick and lae bu^”!'Vf 

are remarkable for the simpliefty of^the'-^ ^ o'e-mentioned mosques 

mention may L Ide of th ^ finally, 

resorts such as the Pari Mahaf pleasances or summer- 

lake and the Bdruifa" irfh obf“‘V Palace) overlooking the Dal 
Mughul emperors. Architecturallf toer^e of’''*'’’' 

tions of its various parts Ld of the '^b pleasing proper- 

rtoae pillars and ornamenC bmekets its black 
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i\ii:ghul architecture 

A irh tlvc establishment of the Mugluil empire in India in 1526 

dawned a new era of arcliitecture. Of all the figures that move 

across the p<iges of Indian history Babur, the founder of the Mughul 

dvnastv (Jo26-dt)), was one of the most dynamic, for, besides bein^ 

* * * 

a ,ij;rcat general, lie was a 'U'eat patron of art and learning and never 
failed to a])])roeiate tlie beautiful in its widest sense. His memorable 
d/fO/nnrs spcalv of a good many ornamental gardens, pleasances, 
mos([ues and wells constructed under his orders in the short course 
of Ins reign. l)ut unfortunately only a few of them have escaped the 
ravages of time. After a brief and much disturbed reign of 
years his 



Humayun. was driven out of India in 1540 by an 
Afghan usuqier, Slier Sh'ih >Sur (1510-45), to spend about 15 years 
in exile and died soon after the reconquest of his lost throne of Delhi 
in 1555; Idcnco his structural contributions are of no greater consequ¬ 
ence than thos(j of liis imperial father. In fact, the florid Mughul 
arcliiteetuiHi known for its sur])assing exuberance and perfection in 
details did not take concrete form until Akbar’s reign (1556-1605), 
and for the sake of convenience it may be taken to resolve itself into 
three main phases, viz., hlarly Mughul relating to the buildings 
|)rincipally constrnoted of red sandstone during the reigns of Akbar 
(1556-1(505) and his son Jahangir (1605-27), Late Mughul or Shah 
Jahanks ])eriod (1627-58) when wliite marble was extensively used 
to suit the fastidious taste of that monarch and the art of construc¬ 
tion reached its zenith, and Later Mughul when decadence set in 
during the reigns of Aurang/Jb (1658-1707) and his successors down 
to Balifidur Shah IT (1837-57). But before taking it up at some 
length it is desirable to sketch in a few words the Suri style noticed 
above, which had a short-lived glory of only fifteen years (1540-55) 
(liirim^ the reigns of Sher Shah and his successors Islam Shah and 

others. 


The Suri style (1540-55) 

'riic. Suri aroliitccture begins in great sobriety and elegance and 
♦inds in exuberance of decoration and, on account of its close simi¬ 
larity witli the Karly Mughul style of Akbar, scholars are inclined 
to think that th<^ history of Mughul architecture really begins 
with Slier Sliairs rnoiiuriients. The most jierfect of Sher Shah s 
buildings is his moscpie (pi. XL) built in 1541 in the Purana Qila‘ 
at Delhi. It is one bay deep with live openings in front through 
poinled arehes of 'I’lidor form and the prayer-chamber including 
the e.mhellishe.d in good taste. The brackets are of the 

tviK- UHisl by Akbar in Ids fort at Agra and the pendentinos below 
ill, vxy im|.™»ivo. Th., tomb of SImr Shah at Saharam. 
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Sh.RhRbR(i, Bilicir (cifcci 1540), c<i]lo(i r ol 

architecture, resembles the tomb of Muliammad (Jhaiis to a c<jm- 
siderable extent and is a happy improvement on a Lodi tond* of 
octagonal type. In style it is severe and simple, its bold oetaponal 
pavilions at the four corners of the terrace, its magnificent cmitral 
dome, its small bracketed kiosks designed to break jdeasingly the 
outhne, its octagonal kiosks artistically jdaced round the dorne uith 
a view to relieve the monotony of the composition without imt.airin<r 
Its solidity or solemnity and, above all, its unrivalled setting in the 
entire unique composition are expressive of the most imaginative archi- 
ec ural conceptions of that age. In regard to the mosipies in g.-m-ial 

ot that period, the facades were more ornamental than tliose'of the 

lughluqs; inscriptional decorations were richer and more artisti<. • 
sma l kiosks supported by riolily-bracketed pillars pnue.l tl.e ,4 
n place of minarets; the prayer-chamber was oblon<- with a crntril 

tZ th^amh“,' 


Early Mughiil style ( 1556 - 1627 ) 

the’’l ’““8'““' “'■ohitcoture. Leavi,,,. „.i,h. 

Bam a„dT“-'’- -nerit set "„p b - 

i:5abur and Humayun during the formative venr^ nf i i 

^pire, the first monument of Early Jluehul 'stylo is the t "f"'f 
development of that architecture. ' It was built' by t I '"'v' 

in lW5-e6. oyer tbe .emarnf'of ^ o Z “bV'"”'"'’’"' 

Shah Jahan. when tZlXZZlIulT" 

menaorial to his beloved oueen fh i a ^ create a noble 

architect is said to have bLn a’Persia 
and this fact is amply Lrne out hT ’ 

conceptions in its construction FOT^insta^''' of outstanding Persian 

cular form, an arched alcove like this in'" tl/ 

arrangement of corridors and the comlv f ^ 

in this tomb were until then foreign to t a- exhibited 

But that the mausoleum is a sucL^sf i ^'^own in Persia. 

the Persian and Indian styles is anna!t ^ blending of 

elements in its composition such indigenous 

excellent stone masonry artisticallv j 'losks with cupolas, 

the interplay ^„f ‘he roof ie not artisti’c, ye^ 

of the voids, the admirable blendinu ‘‘‘“‘"’''““n 

tribute greatly to the 30;“^ efct of th^** f -- 

be mausoleum as a whole. 
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.‘u'livrber liLOuiiiuent. much of the same character, is the tomb of 
Atcali Khau. a minister of Akbar killed in 1562. Although smaller 
in (limensiom the latter, built in 1566-67, is decidedly an improvement 
on its inodcl inasmuch as the detailed treatment of its fa 5 ade with 
inlaid coloured marbles and its low relief-carvings are superior to 
those in the former. 

An indefatiaalde builder as Akbar was, there are scores of build- 

iim's to lii.s credit at Agra, Allaliabad and elsewhere and more parti¬ 
cularly at his newly-founded capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 24 miles 

from Agra, hut it is not possible to examine every one of them 
critically in these pages. Unlike most Muslim rulers of India 
including the iMughul emperors, Alcbar’s building policy was to 
encourage the indigenous systems of construction and to borrow 
those of other countries only when the former proved ineffective. 

His buildiim^s are mostly of red sandstone easily procurable, with 
insertions of w'liite marble here and there for the sake of emphasis. 
His arclntcctnre wa-s ol the trabeate order but the use of the Hudor 
arch in decorating his arcades tends to suggest that his style was 

ariaiate and traheatc almost ct^uaily. Ulie domes were usually 

hollow lihe, those of the Lodi period, the pillar-shafts often many- 
.sided and the capitals invariably in the form of brackets. His 
ornaimmtal devices consisted of carvings of bold inlay-work, pierced 
traceries, etc., while the interior walls and ceilings were artistically 

jiainti'd in gold and colours. 

At Ihitehpur Sikri tlu're is a great complex of magnificent resi ’ 
dontiai, ollie.ial and religious buildings tliat amply speak of the 

most speetaeiilar structural a(;liievements of Akbar. The archi- 
teeture of Kateliimr Sikri is in every res]ieet a matured style. The 
Jarni' Musjid (jil. XLll) with its ornate central prayer-chamber, 
spacioUH courtyard .surrounded by arched cloisters and entered by 

maicstic. gateways is second to none in India. It is more arcuate 
in structure than tlie secular buildings which are mainly trabeate. 
In its spacious court stand the tombs of Shaikh Salim Chishti and 
his gran.lson, Islam Khan. The former, which on account of its 
lieauty, elegance and exejuisito workmanship is rightly^ icgarde 
as a gem set, in a ring of sandstone, is of white marble with its pierced 
tracery of excellmit geometric patterns and a deep cornice of marble 
suT)port«‘d by fantastic serpentine brackets like those foimd 
in tin- tempies of (liijarat, but the latter, which is soberer and m 
excellent tasl.e, has been eclipsed by its surroundings. The palace 
of .lodh lb'll is complete in its design and arrangements and its carved 
decoration, the general form of its niches and brackets being similar 
to those found in the temple-architocturo of western India, it has 
been thouglit that the craftsmen responsible for this work were 
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probably brought from Gujarat. Among the official edifices at 
Fatehpur Sikri the Dlwan-i-Khas is the most distinctive. Although 
not dissimilar to the other secular buildings externally, the Divvan-i- 
Khas possesses unique interior arrangements in liaving a massive 
■central column exquisitely carved with its expanding capital sup¬ 
porting a circular stone platform from which bridge-lilce jiassages 
radiate right up to the hanging galleries. Among the richest ami 
most ornate buildings erected by Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri mention 
may be made of the Turkish Sultana’s House and the .so-called 
Birbal’s House which, though small, are exceedingly picturesque 
in outline and despite their profusely carved ornamentation they 
are without the slightest approach to being overdone or being in bad 
taste. The Agra Fort, built in 1565-73, i,$ one of tlie most outstand¬ 
ing structural achievements of Akbar who displayed in it an ori¬ 
ginality and spontaneity of a new era of architecture. It i.s imiKir- 
tant not only in providing us with the military architecture of the 
Early Mughuls but in proving that aesthetic taste and artistic feel¬ 
ing of its builders had been brought to bear all along on the con¬ 
struction of even such rough elements of a fortress as battlements, 
embrasures, machicolations, string-courses, etc. 


The reign of Jahangir (1605-27), although known for the development 
5f fine arts and the introduction of a new school of miniature-paintin" 
inder the royal patronage, is relatively uneventful in the field of 
irchitecture. The style of his construction is almost similar to 
/hat of his father, Akbar, the only difference being that the former’s 
ityle of building shows signs of assuming a pretty, rather than a forceful 
iharacter. Among the garden-houses and other fabrics erected hv 
rahanp at Agra, Lahore and Kashmir, the three-storeyed tomb 
Akbar, bmlt 1613-14, stands most conspicuous, wherein a depar- 
ure has b^n made from the conventional domed structure then 
prevalent. Curious as its design is for a royal tomb, its idea seems 
0 have been borrowed from some ancient Buddhist vihara and 
erg,j^n thinks that probably the original design provided a domb 
al chamber over the tomb-stone now exposed to the air and that 

nd of “ PVamid, truncated 

nd colours artistic Its inlay-work, both geometric and 4010! is 

len introduced in northern India until then, an”the plan of its 
urdens suggests how cleverly the designs of this huge fabric aid 

Liprtior^^ ‘o 

. “**^®*“8 building which belongs to his reinn i. .n 
mb of Itimadu’d-Daulah at Agra (pi. XLIII) built bv hia®fcvo„„-.! 
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wnm'. Jan: Jrtfiaii. in l()'J7-28 over the remains of her father, 

Gl:i:iy ■;. Situntt'd on t]>e left bank of the Jamna, it stands, like 
other ,Muebul tonifts, on a raised platform in the midst of a walled 
gju'den and has a l.n'oad octagonal tower, rather squat in proportion, 
at each of its angles. It really marks the stage of transition and 
ser\-es as a coimecting link between the styles of Akbar and Shah 
-Talian. So far, tlie inlahl decoration had been of a particular kind, 
known as opv.x sedil(\ but this monument marks the epoch when 
the art assumed the form of pictra (linn which reached its 
perfection at the Taj in the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58). It does 
not po.ssess much ornamentation in relief and its inlaid work helps 
to subdue the undue brilliance of the chaste, white marble of which 
it is made. Being designed as the last resting place of a distinguished 
Persian nobleman, a strong Persian influence pervades the whole 
building as the familiar Persian motifs—rose-water vessels, grapes, 
wine-goblets, the cypress, etc.—tend to show. The delicate tracery 
f)f the pierced marble slabs of its windows and balcony resembles 
that of Shaikh Halnn ('liislitT’s tomb at Fatehpur Sikri and the entire 
expression of its style in its refined aspect seems to have been aimed 
at exquisite finish in disregard of its size. 

Up to 1614 when the main gate of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandara 
was built, infinite varieties of mosaics of coloured marble, but few 
of inlay, are availal)le, wher(>.as in Ttimadu’d-Daulah’s tomb perfect 
specimens of both systems are present. In the reign of Shah Jahan 
(J 627-68) the mosaic disappears and is supplanted by inlay in pre¬ 
cious stoTH's pnira dura -- wliieh is wrongly supposed to have 
come to India from Flonmce. Although there were European artists 
in the. service', of Emperors JahangTr and Shah .Jahan, there is no 
definite evidence to sliow that they held responsible positions. The 
only European artist of note employed by Shah Jahan was Austin 
tie, Bordeaux, a. rt'negade I^Vt'nch jeweller, who is reported to have 
worktsi at tin; throne-room in the Delhi Fort in executing the pietra 
dura work depicting Orpheus playing to the beasts and birds, whilo 
(unintmt artists from Shiraz, Turkey, Baghdad, Samarkand, Kanauj, 
ep;., arti mtudioritul to have held high posts and enjoyed royal favour. 
In fact, the Indiiin artists had a tleveloped stylo of their own and 
they did not adopt, any ft)reign process but did (ulapt it skilfully 
to their own naiuireinents. 


SiiAir .Iahan’s style (1627-58) 

The reign of Emperor Shah Jahan (1027-58) is cliaracterizcd by 
tlm introducl.ion of a now style of building-art of exceptional ele¬ 
gance ami splendour. In the annals of architecture in general na 
irrentor and more sudden contrast is traceable than that which is- 
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noticed between the styles of Akbar and .Sliali dahan, the fuijner 
being robust and exuberant and tlie Ia,tt>‘r (dcgant and cfteiniuatc 
The monument wherein the contrast inost marked is t!ie 

Agra Fort where passing through the red s;iii<l.st(>ur; palaces of Afsbar 
and Jahangir one enters the Khas Main ! of fmtrd, Jahan built of 
white marble in the typical elegant sty!.; of Ids period. A critical 
study of Shah Jahan’s buildings reveals a m:u i<e.d change in tho arch 
w ich became multifoil, usually containiiig nine cusps, .so that 
arcades of engrailed arches came to be the o.d.r of the dav. His 
dome, which IS of the Persian type, is hulboo : but l.igb-d;unnn..| 
an constricted at its neck with the result, th.rt double-domin o 
was generally considered ueces,sary to con,-,.al its hideous void 

capitals and the introduction of dou!)le columns in some of his 

“rrf^r ^ *''''■ s-'*- H" aso b,.iit vaui';;. 

r- will, fine sc-ofi- 

tlieir spandrels. An artrste; „f marble inlaid 

the o-tijuisitoly lileji.ied i., colour to represent 

terisfe fit™ is « cl,.,rac- 

ristic feature of his decorative art. His w>s oi m/r. nf i i 

and so the change of tenchnique in the plsstlc' decm-atbn or'hr. 

oious coloured stones rathe'- thaiT tr'eate i entionllK? T'T 

red sand.stone of Akbar’s structiire,s. ^ ntionally like the 

Like his grandfather Alcbar Shi I. - 
OUS elegant buildings at Agra’ Delhi T l " 
only a few of „Ucb are nofeVb're.’ 

aw) t tte < *'•= T5j at .4gra (pi. 

“ Mnmfazn-s-Zamani or linmia Uahafb.'.t ^“1 

there m 1666. The marble ° ^ 

and together with its appertenances'^h ^‘^“^’^enced in 1031 

” Mihmankhina on the «st the”'''"" 

by Usta Ahmad of Lahore^and so the h T! ^ designed 

fa^W Ti. Veroneo haviuv been ^the ^ Bor- 

falls to the ground. The dome wJ ^ ^ designers of the Taj 

Turkey, the inscriptions executed ^ Khan of 

Md the onperintendenoe of the enZ . .K''“ "f Shiraz, 


Ifir 


marb le 


Jv 
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\s liich ii'. is built, caiiic from tlie Makrana and Raiwala quarries 
Jii Jaij.'Ui' F'kote. the red sandstone from the neiglib our hood of Agra 
and file ievvc-ls ;:nd precious stones with which it is inlaid from 
Persia and vruious other parts of the world. The designer of the Taj 
seeriis iC' have derived his in.spiration from the above-mentioned 
tomlis of liiimayrm and Khan-i-Khanan which it resembles 

I 

in cchtaiii strur-tural nspocts specially iu tlie arrangeinent of its 
interior conijiartments. Its general character of femininity apparent 
in its chaste appearance, plastic delicac}", pleasing contours, etc., 
is regarded as an intentional tribute to the lady of the Taj but, 
in fact, it wa.s also the leading spirit of that period. Its domes 
arc of two different types, the large central one being Persian, while 
the smaller ones, unconstricted at their base, Indian. The chaste 
white marble used in its construction possesses a natural quality 
of varying in tint and tone with the hard and soft lights to which 
it is exposed ; hence the peculiar grace and loveliness of the Taj 
at all hours of the day and under all weather-conditions. 

The Moti Masjid (or Pearl mosque) in the Agra Fort ranlcs high 
among the typical creations of Shah Jahan. Built of white 
marble in the course of seven years (1648-55), the mosque is second 
to no n’loscjuc in India in refinement, purity and elegance. Although 
Constructed on a high stylobate, it does not look so grand from 
outside as the .land' Masjid, Delhi, yet the moment one enters the 
main gateway the cutmilative effect of the domed prayer-chamber in 
front with a s|)aciou.s court surrounded by arched cloisters, all in marble, 
loo s uiisurpassingly impressive. It is remarkable for its engrailed 
arclaiS shaded l)y a dec]) dripstone, groined vaults, well-proportioned 
an adcs in tlic facachi, gra'vdiil arched entrances and colonnaded 
cloisters, de.li ate Icioslcs ovi;r tlie ])arap('.t and, above all, for its 
high driinrmed 1 ) 111)0 iS domes which impart to it a melodious, but 

iiTn>r(;sHivc, Rli’gaiR'R when viowotl from a distance. 

In 1618 f^liah Jidian transferred Ids capital from Agra to Delhi 
where he built a new city, called Shabjalianabad. In his new 
'cai)ital be erected the maj('stic Jami* Masjid and the magnificent 
J’cd Kort wl.ich latter, being virtually the fortified residence of the 
K„,~..r..r, u» an i.lcn of tin. arranKOinnuto of a cnn.ploto Mughal 

palacn liiiilt on oiii! uniform plan. Of all tlio bullilmgs ill i o 
llIwin-hKIui. ia ,llio ninat lliglily nrnamcntoil anil ppioal of the 
Hivic in ila oiinlont innnil. It ia larg.T anil nlnro richly orabollialioil 
tluiii Ilia l)ii,r.ii-i.Kli|-|i in till. Agra Fort, though by no moana so 
elegant in ili'aign. Ungrailcl amhea »up|.nrt..a on 

its iiliigant pcrfonitiiil tracery anil its gnioefni inultlf.ill ^ 

ont ill golil anil colour i spiuik of the aesthetic taste of its builder. 
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The Jami‘ Masjid, Delhi, built in ] 6 e 50 , stands on a lofty plinth 

-SO as to look imposing and graceful with its three gateways towering 

above the surroundings. It is bigger and more artistic than the 

Jami‘ Masjid, Agra, built in 1648 by Jahanara, the eldest 

■daughter of Shah Jahan. Its chief structural peculiarities are 

its bold treatment in red sandstone inlaid with black and wliite 

marble which impart to it a pleasing appearance, the spaciousness 

of its court which magnifies its qualities of breadtli and mass, its 

massive piers supporting engrailed arches, its tall minarets and elegant 

bulbous domes and, above all, its well-proportioned structural and 

decorative manipulations producing a happy effect of substance 
-and void. 


the 


Later Mughul style (1658-1808) 

The accession of Emperor Aurangzlb (1008-1707) marks uuc 
•decline of the Mughul architecture which, as stated above, had 
reached its perfection in the time of his father, Shah Jahan. This 
decadence was due not only to the political reasons that brought 
about a speedy downfall of the Mughul empire but to Auramjzib’s 
indilference towards the art of building. The deterioration of 
taste IS perceptible more and more as we study the later Mughul 
or post-Shah Jahan monuments in chronological sequence. "For 
instance, the tomb of the Emperor’s wife Eabi'a Daurani, built 
in 1678 at Aurangabad (Deccan), shows clearly the decline in arclii- 
tectural ideals for having been built on the concrete model of the 

lifeless in comparison with it. The Bad- 
shahi Masjid at Lahore, built in 1674, does retain some of the .strength 

solidity and grace of the Mughul style of Shah Jahan’s period but 
it lacks that fine touch of vitality, that aesthetic sense of proportion 
that graceful play of surface and that sharp contrast of li-dit and 

^ the ''y Aurangtlb 

^ 1 ,“ possesses a chaste well-ornamented interior but 

when studied as a whole it is not found free from defects c o’ the 

out proportion^VlS: d“:ide~!dtH;“t 

the Fort “* (>837-67) in 


Before 
ibout the 


OuDH STYLE (EIGHTEENTH-NINETEENTH CENTURIES) 

closing this chapter it seems desirable to sav somethin a 
architecture of the Oudh and Mysore dyuasiies os w“i: 


K-2 
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In the early NawabI style of Oudh, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth centurv, over-elaboration of ornamental detail with a 
lack of restraint in its application is most marked while its later 
phase, ending in 1856, when the last Nawab of Lucknow was deposed 
by the British, shows the bastard style caused by the increasing 
influence of the (|uasi-European architecture of the nineteenth 
century. Instances of these may be seen in the great Imambara 
of Nawab A'afu’d-Daulah (1775-95) notable only for its grandiose 
proportion^, the larger and smaller Llihatar IVIanzils of Nawab 
Naslru'd-Din Haidar (1827-37), the gateways of Sikandar Bagh 
and Qaisar Bagh of Nawab "Wajid All f>hah (1847-56), etc., all of 
which consist of a debased Mughul framework largely embellished. 

with inappropriate classical motifs. 


Mysore style (1760-99) 

The architecture of Mysore which lasted only for forty years 
(1760-99) W'as not influenced by European style but retained its 
traditional structural character in being rather feeble and less 
ornamental. The pavilion, knowm as the Daya Daulat, at Seringa- 
pat am bears some resemblance in style to the palace at Dig, while 
the tomb of Haider ‘All and other surrounding mausolea, though 
expressive of their former greatness, are no match to the grand royal 

tombs of northern India. 

Mo HD. Ashraf Husain 
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Stone sculpture 

OCULPTURE may truly be regarded as the characteristic 

u.utr^^ in which the genius of the peupl* 
found its most concrete, lasting and full expression. Stone sculp¬ 
ture in India took the form of images in the round or carved slabs. 
The images either stood in the open as in the case of colossal statue.s 
like the Yaksha-figure, from Parkham, which was an early feature, 
or later on enshrined in temples and chaityas. The cave-shrines 
(above, p. 84) as well as the free-built temples possess abundant 

sculpture of great variety and beauty, often marked bv monumental 
quahty. 


Material 

Indian sculpture bears its distinguishing stamp in the stone 
generally quarried locally, of which it is made. In tl.c Hannni 
enlture (above, p. 32) the statuary, very limited in nnmboi is 

rSind”^ *>'« niountain-qu.irries 

Firi U of tits time of Asoka (third centurv 

B.O.) IS made of buff-coloured sandstone from Cliunar in Jlirzanur Bis 

■ny capyie of takmg a mirror-like polish on the surface, of widoh 
be secret was lost after about 200 B.C. The sculpture on the 

rntZ B C I k FT “‘7? “>ori.ut (second-first 

lade use of spotted red sandstone obtained flm 

^T:eZi!T\ " 

enturies), the stone was comparatively soft -mrl fhra i 

‘7em“of X ““P** P“fod L deeper 

as of hard grain with minute black snots The'" employed 

Kara o x- spots. Ihe sculpture in Gan- 

h”w fook ab“L tr "f 

om about the seventh century ouJmS' shows'* wh^r 

re fcom the Deccan is again generaUy of basalt 
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Clironol cgy 

The oarlic.^t pcnlptiiro i? ohtaiDed from the urban culture cf the- 
Jncliis vaJlev (latable to the third millennium B.C. (above, p. 32). 
Tins is follov/ed by a gap of about 2000 years during Y’hich the 
intcllccturil contents of Hinduism, as embodied in the Vedas and 
the epic literature, and of Buddhism, as found in the Pali literature, 
were perfected, but they are not baclced by any sculptural forms. 
The empire of Jlagadha. founded by Chandragupta about 322 B.C. 
is the period of the earliest historical stone sculpture in India. The 
Yakslia hgiires from Prirkharn (Mathura District) and Patna and 
tlie monolithic pillars with animahcapitals belong to the Maurya 
period (c. 322-185 B.C.). The next phase is that of the monumental 
gateways and decorated railings of Bharhut and Sanchi raised 
in the time of the 8uhgas and their successors (second-first century 
B.C,). The rise of the Gandhara school of sculpture synchronizes 
with the age of tlie Kushan emperors (first and second centuries). 
This was also the gohlen ago of the indigenous school of sculpture 
at Mathura «and is marked by the appearance of the Buddha image. 
The, great sculptured stupas at Amarrivati and Nagarjunikonda 
dated from ]50-300 and were made of marble. The age of the 
imperial Guptas (fourth-fifth centuries) was the Golden Age of 
Indian history, in which Mathura, Sarnath, Deogarh, Udaigiri> 
Bliumara, Bhitargaon, and Ajanla, etc., were flourishing centres 

of scul])turc and art. 

I 

I’hc Hculpt.tiro f)f pjvrly medieval period had four main centres, 
namely (1) tlie ('hrdnlcya monuments of Badami and Aihole (550- 
642, above, p. !>(i) ; (2) the rock-cut shrines and sculptures at 
Mahabalipunirn (above, p. 02) executed under the patronage of 
the Ballavas of Kanclil (600-700) ; (2) the rock-cut cave temples of 
fiiva at Kllora and Elephanta (pp. 80-00) founded during tlie time 
of the llaslit rakul.as (eighth-ninth centuries) ; and (4) the Mahayana 
Buddhist s(!ulf»ture of Bihar and Bengal of the time of the Pala 
kings (r. 750 1100). Jn the late medieval period (ninth-twelfth 

conturic^s) the structural temple had attained its greatest develop¬ 
ment and whatcivcr eomyilexity of architectural design and mystic 
symbolism had gone into its making, from the point of "view o 
sculpture the ago was remarkable for its carved slabs in high relie , 
ornate decoration and hold execution. Souljiture then had almost 
lost its ind(^pendent character and had become subservient to temp e- 
architeetuni. 'Phe great temples at Khajuraho in Bundolk an 
(above, p, 06) are mominients of Chandella art (c. 1100), an t eir 
sculpture, though overloaded, represents great vigour and mastery 
in the rendering of dillieult pose.s. The temples at Bhuvanesvar 
^c. 1100, p. 08) and the Sun-teinplo at Konaralc 
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century, p. 99) show extreme profusion of sculptured forms, both 
human and animal, enriched with endless patterns of decoration. 
The Jaina temples at Mount Abu (p. 101) and Girnar and Ksatrunjaya 
(both in Gujarat) built under the Solanki kings (tenth-twelfth 
centuries) display an efflorescence of sculptured forms integrated 
to the purpose of architecture and achieved by the sinule-minded 
devotion of the sculptors revelling in dccp-cut worlc. 


In South India Tanjore was a great centre of temple construc¬ 
tion m South India, where under the benevolent rule of tlie ('liolas, 
the great Rajaraja (985-1018) and his son Rajendra (1018-1035), 
the temple-architecture reached its zenith (p. 10!) and .scul[)turc 
similarly bold and majestic came into existence in the form of temple- 
gures. Ihe^ craze for colossal size is best seen in tlie Jaina statue 
o Gommatesvara at Sravana-Belgola in ^Mysore, cut out of solid 
rock in 983. 57 feet in height, it is one of the largest free-staudiim 
images m the world. The temples at Bclilr and Halebid (p. ](».3)'’ 
bmit under the patronage of Vishnuvardhana, the iir^t Hoy.sala 

A richly embellished with images of Brrihmanical 

gods and goddesses and done in an ornate style, which partakes of 
etal-hke carving. This was the last glow of the lamp of Indian 

pture. From c. 1300 onwards Indian sculpture lost its vitality 

and degenerated into mere craftsmanship catering to routine re¬ 
quirements. 


K^vmenis OJ Vie an 


maMy soulptae. although most varied, rovolve 

TV, * 1 . things . (1) the story of Buddhism • (2) Brlh- 

godd^Mses^^aL^Tsi^d^ images and legendary scenes of gods and 
L Till n ^ decorative figures, motifs and desierns. The 

place in early^I^ndkn scuSf 'f an Important 

popularity li 

the masses as do the monuments ^of B^dTv^f Buddhism amongst 
and capitals that survive u- monumental columns 

uud ooLuts to r ^jrof T T 

the second century B.C. by an aye f >0 

and raihngs of magnificent effect” fT t 

(aboye, pp. 80-81) to Central India^' The“ T ®5nohI 

(below p 173). The subjects of reprSentetiou” l7““’ 
avento m Buddha’s life to hia latest btot^ and t V^tarlri!: 
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of Ills previous, lives <»s ;hi tlie Pali collection. But a special 
feature of this art rvi..>iAN in the importance given to the folk-cults 
of uaJi’shas and fitfks'lns. tnr:^lnvv local deities of forest- and village- 

t/ .y fc O 

life, and that of 1hr> wfus’up {»f trees [ryihsha-devatas) and serpents 
[nafV-is and vdjps). jitsjm:it’jn of these folk-cults was rooted 

in the soil. it. is a joynns rjid spoiitaiieous homage through the 
forms of art to the ^h^ltjes diet had a luxuriant growth in the folk- 
mind. Tlie art, ah'hoiigh j viruitive, is direct and effective in its 
statement. These K'h; fs i- jUvsent a philosophy older than the 
Great Enlightennumt a ns I tlicj c is no evident connexion with the 
l>hil osophical cloctriiu* { Ihuldhiun. The artists look upon the 
Budflha as a ]'eifV'*el laasig, vliose infliience j'jermeates the atmos- 
jihere, hut whose lu-nian ]U(sence is only exjiressed by a symboL 
Although it may sem peradoxicad, Buddha is ne^'e^ represented 
in liuman form in tie* eeiiy Buddhist art at Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Rodh-gaya. The iinagi* (•!* idic Buddlia makes its first appearance 
about the l^jeginning ol’ Mn* ('liiislian era, and archaeological evidence 
firmly shows that in tli(‘ (liird year of Kanishka the indigenous 
►sculptors of Ivlatliuiri had ailived at a formula of Buddha image 
derived from oldcu’ j)lasti(^ forms like the Park ham Yaksha (p. 134). 
The. new image seni's to h;»v(^ satisfieil the religious needs of the 

O V- 

a^e to a remaikahl.i so tliat witliin u luiiKired years of its 

formiiliition it laid altooc i hoi' (usted tlie oailier jiractice of represent¬ 
ing Mi(! Master tlirougli syiiihols lilce the foot-print (podulo), 
t r(*<‘, lK><lfn.'/n(i)i<Ju, <1 Iki I iiKU'hti!:it( , stupa-, etc. ^I'he emergence of the 
image, in itself a n-siilt o! tlie new changes that had crept into the 

religious outlook of liuddliism due to the influence of the Bhakti 

(devotional) school ol' j'hilosophy, must have exercised profound 
inlluence both on tlu^ art of si idptiire as a])j)lied to images and on 
the r.'ligious appi'oach ot i he masses towards Buddhism. The 
image imeomes henc.dbrlh l.lie main element (»t sculpture and wor- 

). Th(i im[)ulse t-o worship tlie Jiiiddha in image-form became 
stronger and the practical clhical <’ight-fold path ot early Buddhism 
yiekkui in attraction to the. worship of the .Buddha in the visible 
sign of tlie image, 'i’he liiiddhist images are, fir.st, those of Buddha 
dressed as a royal piincc, with turban mid costly ornaments prior 
to the attainment of miHglitcmuent, designated us Bodbisattva; 
and se.condly those jiortraying the Master after his enlightenment. 

In this latter form h(' is die.sse(l like a monk. As convention ruled 
it, a great man iimst show .some bodily signs (/: 
lahhana) iiml m bhei Binhlha imago .shows some of them, for example, 
the protuberance on l-he slcull (ufihijTsfKi). the hair-dot between 

the eyo-brows {iiriid), (‘longaied oars 
fingers {jdlanffuU) and the ch(d:ra fiymho\ on the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, 'rhe images are either standing or seated, 






webbed 
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the first ones being conceived as colossal in size. Of the details 
of Buddha’s life the four great events, namely birth (jdti) at Luinbinl, 
enlightenment (sambodhi) at Bodh-gaya, first sermon or the ‘ turning 
of the wheel of law ’ [dharmachah'a-prctvartava) at Sarnath and 
death {parinirvdna) at Kusinara, are subjects of frequent rej>resf*nta- 
tion in the early Buddhist art. 

Stupa-worship was an ancient form of honouring the great dead 

and Buddhism seems to have borrowed it from folk-religion. But 

it played a considerable part in the evolution of Buddhist arcliitoc 

ture and sculpture, specially in the form of tlie enclosin'^ j.fato\vays 

and railings. The Buddhist pantheon as evidenced in sculpture 

is limited to the image of the Buddha and the reiucscntatioii of 

his life-scenes and the Jataka stories, as seen specially in the art 

of the 6 uhga and Ivushan periods. ^\ itli the passage* of tune*, 

however, it tended to become elaborate and at Sranritli we .see 

signs of this growing complexity in the forms of several Bodliisattvas 

like Maitreya and Avalokitesvara and the Dhyani-Buehlhas. In 

the Bala art of Bihar and Bengal the Buddhist pantheon attains 

its maximum elaboration, and sculpture degenerates into icono- 
graphical pastime. 


The place of Jainism in early Indian sculpture is practically 
confined to the material from Mathura in the form of sculiiturod 
slabs, railing-pillars, gateways and images of Tirthaiikaras which 
are mostly inscribed and throw light on the history of the Jaina 
religious church in the early centuries of the Christian era. Except 
for images the other motifs of sculpture and architecture are the 
same as those in early Buddhist art. Later on, with the -rowth 
of the Brahmamcal structural temple, Jaina art spread in central 
and western India, and both in architectural patterns and the 
elements of decoration, the art of temple-building, altliou^Th bar- 
nessed to the needs ol Jainism and Brahmanism, remained'an un- 
rhvided Indian art. The rich Jaina devotees from the ninth 

Mltury onwards were great bnilders to whose niunilicenoe we 

hndt h' (“bove, p. Wl), 

A *^tid Tejapala respectively (c. 1032 and 10301 - 

and the great temple-cities built not for human but for divine 1 abTtl: 

r r- Khthiawiid and 

mma^ks -71 ‘r u Couse,^ 

these temnles in 77 “*^ ornamental detail spread over 

rErar .Si: 7t 1 .Sp't: 

seen elsewhere, and some of the designs are oiTeritZe ""Sautv^ 
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De work is so delicate that ordinary chiselling would have been 
disastrous. It is said that imich of it was produced by scrapping 
the )narb]e avcay, and that the masons were paid bj'’ the amount of 
marble diist so removed \ The figure-sculpture, deeply under-cut, 
is in harmony with the rest of the architecture of the temple and 
loolcs beautiful in spite of the exuberance of detailed ornamentation. 


Tlie family of Braliinanical gods and goddesses, although formid* 
able in size, can lae convenienth’ grouped round the personality of 
the three major (letie.s, namely Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the 

11 V ^ * r 

_ ___ 

Prosorcor : and Siva, the Destroyer. They are represented singly 
or attended by their consorts, respectively Sarasvatl, Lakshmi 
and Pfirvatl. Dach is attended by a number of celestial beings, 
and in scul]>ture much attention has been paid to the life*exploits 
of eacli deity in various incarnations showing his victory over a 
numlicr of demons. Elaborate accounts of these divine deeds, 
technically known as \Thl^ arc given at length in the epics and the 
Puranas, and tlie sculptured contents of such great temples as the 
Kailasa temple at J^llora (p. ^Hl) offer a visual commentary to 
tin' riiniiiic do.mm(>Tit,at.ion. The. pantheon, although posed on the 
siniph' core of the trinity—Brahma, Vishim and Siva—tended to 
become more and more elaborate with the admission of many sub¬ 
sidiary go<l3 and goddesses and ultimately the element of true 
sculpture petered out into iconographic formulae. Some of the 
greatest and finest Indian sculpture is no doubt preserved in the 
Brahmanical temples as indicated above. 


Survey of different schools 

Among the noteworthy specimens of the Indus Valley sculpture 
may be montioneda fine bearded male figure wearing a shawl with 
three-pctallcd ornamentation from Mohonjo-daro (pi. VI A) and two 
small nude torsos of male figures from Harappa. Tho former shows 
skilful portraiture, whereas the Harappa torsos with their remark¬ 
able modelling and naturalistic pose would rank with tho first-rate 
pieces of Greek sculpture. 

Tall and polished monolithic pillars surmounted by animal- 
capitals, raised by A^oka in tho third century B.C., are monu- 
rrumts of great beauty. Tho most remarkable of them all is the 
largo lion-capital found at Sarnath (pi. XLTX), which once 
surnunintfMl a column bearing an imperial edict against creating 
schism in the Buddhist church. The capital consists of four fibres 
of Htatedy lions seated back to back and facing tho four directions. 
Tho r<nind abacus is decorated with four dharmachakras each with 
twentyfour spokos and four animals—an elephant, a bull, a horse 
and a lion. The base consists of a lotus with inverted petals. On 
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the head of the lions was once supported a stone wheel or dharma- 
chakra of thirty two spokes, a few fragments of which liave been found. 
Apparently the symbolism was intended to represent tlic victory 
of the ‘ wheel of the law ’ over physical force. The lion-cajutal 
constitutes a triumph of Indian sculpture for its vigorous represen¬ 
tation, monumental quality and symbolic character. Tlie bull- 
capital of Rampurwa (District Champaran, Bihar), consisting of a 
sturdy well-built bull-figure delicately poised above a rouiid abacus 
with honeysuckle and palmette decoration and a base of inverted 
lotus-design is another masterpiece of Asolvan scul])ture ([)b L). 


The stone railing and gateways of the Bharluit stupa date from 
about 150 B.C. (p. 81) and contain vivid figures in relief of yalcshas 
and yaksMs, ndgas and devatds (pi. LI A) and Jutaka-stoi'ies and 
scenes from Buddha’s life conceived in an atmosphere of natural 
freedom. The wealth of floral and animal-designs is also iulinite. 
As Fergusson remarks : ‘Some animals, such as elopliauts, deer 
and monkeys, are better represented there than in anv sculpture 
known in any part of the world, so too are some trees’. Tlie <neat 
stupa of Sauclil, a massive hemisphere veneered with pluiii stone 
slabs (p. 79), is surrounded by a high stone railing {ce/if^d} and 
four monumental gateways {torauas), the latter entirely covered 
with sculpture. The sculptures are crowded with liguros and, 
in spite of their primitive treatment, convey an extraordinarv sense 
of decorative design. The whole approach of early Indian art is 
realistic. Its main interest is neither spiritual nor ethical, but 
altogether directed to human life ; luxury and pleasure are repre¬ 
sented as practical facts, endorsed by the inherently sensual qualities 
of the plastic language. 

_ The art of the Andhras is exemplified in the cave-shrines of 
Karle Bhaja, Kanheri, etc., in Maharashtra in Bombay (above, 
p. ) and in the valley of the Krishna towards the east. The 
scupture in the Karle and Kanheri caves showing robust-bodied 
ma e and female figures at the entrance of the excavated chaitva- 
halls (pi. LI B) vividly illustrates the sensuous quality of early Indian 
plastic art. The stupas at Amaravati and Nagarjum'konda (p. 61) on 

eieatt "rT"® 

great movement, freedom and grouping skill (pi. LII). 

The centre of art was now shifting to North India Two school 
of sculpture distinguished alike by' remarkable creative all 
ca^me into existence at Mathura and Taxila during the reivn of tS 

^sl'X”' h Tit; (hist-second 

sc ool of Mathura shows great originality, richness 
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R’A beauty ni irs bciilptare, characterized by free-standing 
carved slabs and portrait-figures of emperors and noblemen. In 
its arL-hitectiiral ]iatterns tliis art continues the tradition of the old 
railings .and gateways ileeorated \Yith sculpture in relief. Some 
of the most 'peiiect sjiecimons of female beauty ever carved in Indian 
ycuJpture nrc icund on the railing-pillars of Mathura showing women 
enjoying scenes of toilet, dance and music and pastimes with birds 
(pi. .LI C) and garden-sports under asoJea and hadamba trees. The 
note\^'orthy contribution of tlie ]\Iathura school, however, which 
introfluced a revolution in Indian plastic art, centred round the 
Buddha image. The image was fashioned in accordance with the 
traditions of the Yoga and Bhakti schools by putting together the 
elements of fignral representation already known to the early masters 
of tlie Parkham \akshatype. Besides .Buddha the Jaina Tlrthah- 
karas and Brahma ideal gods and goddesses also began to be carved 
in typical yogie postures. The priority of the Buddha image is a 
matter of disjiuti^ between the schools of Gandhara and Mathura 
but the admitted fact is that the Mathura Buddha bears independent 
features ihuived from tlie preceiling colossal statues like the Par- 
kl lani Yakslia (]). Ltl). Tlie only point of contact with the Gandhara 
school was in tlie case of the seated Buddha figures wrapped in a folded 
rr)l)e with a rathiT meelv and insipid form. The Mathura school, 
although d(‘V(‘lo])<*d from the early sculpture of Central India, 
free]y borrowed motifs from the flourishing Gandhara school of 
the North-west ; this is (*vident in the Bacchanalian groups with 
corpulent Siliunis as om* of the figures, and such Hellenistic subjects 
as Ibu’cules fighting the Nemean lion. But the borrowed elements 
of form and ilet-omtion are only a small yiart of the repertoire of 
Mathu ra senl|)tors wliose true, genius is seen in the treatment of 
Indian motifs and subjiads. 

The (Jrae.co-liuddliist art of Gandhara is a product of the coni' 
binal.ion of fonugn and Indian elements. Although in their first 
ontlinsiasTn foreign experts over-rated its artistic value, the Gan- 
dliara hcIiooI was nevertludess both extensive and vital, consisting 
of an earlier plinse (first-tliird centuries) in which the stone images 
of Buddlias and Hodhisattvas, carved slabs of scenes from Buddha’s 
life and .Jatakas pHuloniinated, and a later phase (fourth-fifth 
(jontury) eonlined to jilastic art in stucco. The stucco art represents 
figures and heads of Hudillias, Bodliisattvas, secular types of men 
and women, demons and divine figures (pi. LIH A), etc.; once 
ricdily (uiloiired, th(‘.y ari' of groat artistic value and show a 
genuine a<*sthetic fervour. 


Indian plastic art reacdics its greatest refinement in the Gupta 
period. The figures are more slender, the poses more gracefully 
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executed and the elements of drapery and ornamentation more 
restrained than in Kushan art. The difference between tin* j»ro- 
ducts of the two schools becomes evident by looking cb-sely at 
the Buddha images of the two periods (pis. LIII B and LH ). Tin; 
Kushan halo is plain with scalloped margin ; the Gupta halo is more 
elaborate and covered with lotus-design and concentric bamls of 
decoration amongst which beaded border is usually one. I’lie 
Kushan image has a simple background of seated figures ; tlie Guj>ta 
one has a high-backed tfirone supported by a horizontal arcliitrave 
and prancing bracket-figures (ryala-toruna). The Kushan image 
shows the muscular body, shaven hair, hodhi-trcc carved on the 
back-slab, drapery partly plain and partly folded co\'ering tla* left shoul¬ 
der with a samghdti that shows engraved folds and jtlain border ; 
the Gupta image on the other hand shows elegance of form, head 
covered with short curls, absence of the bod/ii-trce and drapery entirely 
consisting of stylized folds shown in relief and with a frilled edge. 
In the seated Kushan images there are two flywbisk-bearing atten¬ 
dants which are absent in the Gupta images ; similar is the case 
with the urnd mark between the eyebrows usually pre.sent in the 
former and absent in the latter. The fully-open round eyes 
of the Kushan images are replaced by elongated half-open eyes, 

and the equal division of the upper and lower eye-lids in the Ku.shan 
figures is replaced by eyelids becoming broader with the 
gaze fixed at the tip of nose. The spiritual quality of Gupta sculp¬ 
ture is its most patent feature w^hich is so clear in tlie Buddha ima'^es 
from Sarnath (pi. LIV) and Mathura. ^ 


But much more original \vere the developments of Brahmanical 
sculpture which witnessed an unusual expansion of the pantheon, 
the growth of the structural temple and a new emphasis i)laced on 
the image. This is seen in the examples found at Beogarh (above 
p. 94) in the Da^^avatara temple (pi. LV) and at Udaigiri in the 
colossal image of Adivaraha temple and at Bhumara in^the Siva 
temple (p. 94). The deep-cut foliated scroll [jmiralata) and fiinires 

of gnomes and couples become a i-egukr feature of Gupta 

decorative motifs. ^ 

The groups of temples at Badami and Aihole (p. 96) executed under 

e ear y halukyas (sixth-seventh centuries) show some very re¬ 
markable sculpture with a greater tendency towards freer niove- 

r^Ls tie South 

f of Vigorous movement still further. It is 

presented at its best at MahabaUpuram on the sea-coast accom- 
fabovo p “92T L sbrines 

Darga (pi. LVI A), Krishpa lifting the mountain GolardLna 
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tlie iiiuking or cov/s in tlie Ivrishria cave-shrine and the 
open-air rook-cuc sculpture representing the scene of the descent of 
t!ie Cuinga (Oai/gd rata ram) are some of the most vivid sculptured 
reliels done in tills country. In the works of Coomaraswamy, 
‘Seventh century Pallava sculpture is of a very high order ; it differs 
chiefly Irom that of the Gupta period in the greater slenderness 
and ireer movement of the forms, a more oval face and higher cheek 
bones. The divine and human figures are infinitely gracious and 
in the rc]3resentation ot animals this school excels all others’. 

. . as were the cultural successors of the Chalukyas 

in the D occiiii ixnd in tli6 0iglifcli CGiitury IcGpt tlic torch biiming 
in the domains of art and literature. The Kailasa temple at 
Ellora (p. 90) out out of live rock in the time of Krishna II (757- 

787) contains some very bold sculpture. The figures are tall, power¬ 
fully Iniilt, reflecting and informed with spiritual and physical 
poise. The scene of Havana shaking Mount Kailasa with ^iva 
and Parvatr seated above is not only magnificent but shows great 
energy. 1’lic cavc-slirine of Eleplianta (p. 90) is a prototype of 

that at Eilora, which contains the deservedly famous Mahesamurti 
(popularly known as Trimurti) (pi. LVI B). Such works and build- 
ing.s cut into the solid rock created a sort of heavenly retreat, a 
divine world, wlierc men could as.sociate for a while with the great¬ 
ness and glory of their gods. The subjoct-mattcr of early medieval 
sculpture is rooted in the Puriinic stories of tlie lives of gods and 
godd esses. 

In the late medieval period (tenth-thirteenth centuries) Indian 
sculfiturc entered upon a now phase of activity. Its main centres 
were at Kliajuraho in the north, Mount Abu, Girnar and Palitana 
in the west, Halcbid in the south and Bhuvanesvar and Komlrak 
in the cast. The structural templ(!.s were enriched with sculp¬ 
tured form.s in high relief with an exuberance of detail which in itself 
accounts for beauty (pi. LVII A). It will bo found that the later 
medieval .sculpture is overladen with a multiplicity of iconographic 
forms. Another feature which has attracted frequent notice is the 
presence in the temples at Kliajuraho and Konarak of a series of 
erotic posture-figures (ralnfHimlhm) influenced by the prevailing 
religious (jonception of Tantra-worship. The traditions of the 
marble sculpture of Gujarat continued also in llajputana as is seen in 
the bonutifui-Sarasvall imago from Bikaner (pi. LVII B). 

In South India, Indian sculpture attained a now maturity during 
the Choja period (tonth-olovontli centuries). The Hoysala art of 
Mysore (twelfth-thirteenth oontury) is executed in a fine-grained 
dark schist which lends itself to unlimited elaboration of detailed 
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'Carving, more appropriate to metal than stone. The stream of 
Indian sculpture dries up during the Muslim period but only aftt^r trans¬ 
mitting its tradition as it were to extensive and vital schools of 
pictorial art. The feeling for volume and vivid representation 
•were qualities about which Indian sculptors cared more than 
•either anatomical truth or perspective. The Indians t<jok a 
keen interest in their sculptures and temples and enjoyed 
■their plastic creations at leisure almost as a perjietual rcjutine 
of life. 


Terracottas 

Figurines of burnt clay or terracotta have been regarded with 
special favour in Indian plastic art. Tliey have a long lii.-tory 
behind them and the material comes from historic and protohistoric 
.sites. The clay specimens from the Harappa culture (abo\-e, ]». :i-2) 

far outnumber all other forms of its statuary. They ar ■ liand- 
made and the modelling, although effective, is crude, specially iii the 
case of human figurines which are less successful than the figurines 
of birds and animals. The female figurines represent a tyju* of 
mother-goddess •with prominent breasts and broad liips, adorned 
profusely with applique ornaments (pi. LVIII A). 


The plastic tradition in clay, as yet unsupported by material 
evidence for the next two thousand years, becomes abundant again 
from the Mauryan period, and numerous specimens haA’o been 
unearthed in the excavations of historical sites in North India from 
Ta^la to Pataliputra. Technically the earliest specimens show 
archaic features and are modelled by hand. Amongst them the 
female figurines seem to represent the mother-goddess tvi.o and 
those from Mathura in grey colour show links with older traditions, 
in the bunga period, about the second century B.C., the mould 
makes its appearance. A period of transition is witnessed bv the 

'll rr pressing out the head and joining it to a' bust 

modelled by hand, the figures being still in the round. With the 

arr°anZ^ n^nt ^ coroplasts made rapid progress with this 

1 ’ 1 become exclusive but objects of true art 

began to be produced. The early fiaurines from about fir«t f * 

B.C. fron. Mafcra, AhichchhaW. kosam. plf eI 
completely by mould and consequently are in tbi nature of fit 

?bl“t-mattr fo 

IT, ’, rehgious figurines were being <^raduallv re- 
nr^ ^ /j -v * swingle figures of men and women and of 

representation in Sunga terracotta art (pi. LVIII C). Special 
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ineniioi) sKoi!!;] he jM.le of the numerous female plaques of great 


beaulN lOiinti al ivosain near Alla}ial)ad. including a limited gi’oup 

ol erotic om-s. The female figure from that jrlace, representing 

piohably the^ goddess of beauty. Sri. now deposited at the Indian 

Institute ;.t {.)xfoid, is one of the most charming figures equally in 

lacial features and its ornamentation. Another " prolific school 

diirhjg the bunga period, of which exquisite figurines of laugh- 

ing boy and girl are typical instances/ flourished 'at 

Pataliputra (pi. LVIIf B). 

During die Ixiisnan period terracotta art seems to have received 

a setback. The available spiecimens from the datable layers at Aliich- 

cbhatra are of crude workmanship showing a neglect in the use of 
mould and a leversaJ to hand-made form. But with the advent 
of the Gupta age new possibilities opened out for terracotta art. 
and it was soon found to be the most convenient and handy medium 
to convey the message of art to the rich and the poor. The clay- 
niodellei s ait was soon established on a footing of equality with 
sculpture, and big structural brick temples decorated with orna¬ 
mental freezes ol terracotta plaques and large-size figures became 
the order of the day. Even tlie architectural elements of the 
buildings were conceived in terms of terracottas, as is witnessed in the 


use of moulded bricks in the surviving brick temples of Bhitargaon, 
District Kanpur (p. 1)5), and the Lakshmana temple of Sirpur, 
District Baipur (p. 98). They are of all sizes, from about 6 to 

18 inches in length, and the variety of patterns is infinite, some of 
them being very effective, specially tlie diaper, the fretwork and the 
floral ones. The Gupta terracottas consist mostly of plaques 
pressed out of moulds witli shallow relief, but large panels for temple 
and domestic buildings with deep relief are also found, as the plaques 
aiid figures of ^iva and Parvati from Ahichchhatra (pi. LIX). 


The Gupta tradition of the clay-modeller’s art survived into 
the early and late' medieval periods, both in India and Greater 
India The brick temples of Paharpur and Mahasthan and at other 
places in Bengal show the continued tradition of terracotta art 
up to the eighteenth century. As objects of social history Indian 
c'ay figurines acquaint us with many a domestic subject and present 
an inventory of social types. 


Bronzes 

Indian bronzes and metallic images are cast by the cire perdue 
or ‘ lost-wax ’ process, so called from the fact that the wax-model 
which serves as the core of operation is lost or drained out before 
actual casting takes place. The subject first modelled in wax is 
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coated with clay Next the wax is melted out leaving behind a 
^ u into which liquid metal is poured to cast a solid iniaKC. In 

It T"" vogue: the subject iv.s 

& t modelled in clay and this core was coated with wax and fli.- 

. wax in turn was covered with a coat of clay. After draining the wa:< 

out by heating, the mould was used for casting. 

Har!ppaTultore'“’rt 

dancing gic, „,a 

profuse bangles (pL VTT A\ TV aiini/ 

very effective. Much later in tiiL frTthe"" KuT'" 

from Taxila, but they are not very iinpressive' T)r! 
period the casting of almost life siy/ V i ’• fTiipta. 

with consummate skill as is evident in images was luactised 

Sultanganj (District Bhaaalpur) at 

Museum. The Brahma in"the Karachi^hbr T 

specimen both for its plastic form ' 

«U^ bPonccs exhibit f felri 

wet drapery and aparae ornamentation seen if t ,e “t f? 

ture. From about the eirrhi-t, + ■'’tone sculp 

in portable size increased ^ Tl vogue of metal inmgcs 

Gayi) and Mlanda of.he' P.i,a perieTr 

elegance of form, spiritual expression liis^tingmshe.l by 

The finest examples of T rl ^ i 
Chola period between tie tentt "ondfre "T 
are at once solid, dignified restrained centuries. Tiiov 

The bearing is most naturalistic and thf fpower, 
kept within proper limits. A most oi t r decoration are 

and dissolution in terms of a rhvT' 7 ^vorld-croation 

Jalo of flames, the deity sounds T" -dh a 

kand and hears the consuming fire in TT (damaru) with one 
hands are held in the pose of a; ^ two other 

dnrvrrx i> • (mya). His ricytif r ^ ^ ^ ffcja/,as(a 

emon of ignorance and the left su' tramples upon the 

dehverance. The figure of p as a mark of 

of I d ''' T ^^"^as^Iuseum (pTVxi^''w‘"''^’der of the 

triumpCt z: 

U expression on the face. gracetully posed Avitk 

The South Indian bronzes 

presenting Brahnianical gods ^ anT specimens re- 

images from NeZtam <P<- 

°apat'am (District Tanjore) are 


L 
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e'iually cliaiite and elegant specimens of bronze art. The images depicting 
8aiva siunts are moiked by intense spiritual expression; that of 
Suiularanuirtisvami fiom Polannaruva in Ceylon is deservedly 
iarnous. The group showing King Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara 
(1009-29) and his two queens is an extremely successful example of 
seeul ar )ioi’traitv)re rendered with exquisite reahsm. The art of 
wonzers in South India continued to flourish up to the eighteenth 
century, although the age of glory ended with the Chola period. 
Bronze-casting was popular in Gujarat also, but the available 
S]>ecimens belong to the category of domestic objects rather than of 
scul])ture. Hanging temple-lamps were artistically adorned "with 
dancing dolls in graceful poses. The specimens of the Gujarat Dipa- 
lalcshmi sometimes exhibit grace and pleasant expression. 

Painting 

Tlie antiquity of Indian painting is attested by continuous hterary 
tradition from the time of the epics and the Jatakas, which make 
leference to painted halls or chambers (chitrasala) in palaces. Kahdasa, 
of Gupta age, refers to master-painters as chitrdcharya and to painted 
lialls as chitra'sdld or vhitrasadma. While describing Parvati s 
first bloom of maidenhood the poet observes that she looked hke a 
paintintr on which the final outhne had been carefully drawn to mark 
the modelling of the different limbs of the body by the master- 
.ainter Kamadeva {Kumirasamhhava, I, 32). Both immature pain - 
imr on cloth and board and wall-paintings are referred to m classical 
Sanskrit literature and the pictorial motif of the hero or the heroine 
engaged in painting the portrait of the beloved or the lover is cons- 

in dramas to serve the ends of the plot. ike 

Ui poem paints the portrait of his beloved 

red ochre on stone. Bhavabhuti, of the eighth 
century in his UttarardtnacharUa refers to a gallery with the Ka 
.la-paintings cxccnted on its walls, Banabhatta, in the seven* 

mal<es a s.gniRcant reference that the “ 

the cii.y of Ujjain were crowded with the fibres of gods and demons, 
Siddhas, Candharvas, Vidyadharas and Nagas, showing 
the denieens of the whole universe entering into the composition of 
pictures. Technical details about the preparation “f 
i:io-painting and of the different kinds of colouis, together ^ 

a special section of tlie VishmlfMrmottara-puram devoted to pain 

ing (UK xxxvi- 

Early mural paintings 

The actual remains of Indian painting begin with 
...eeimens in Caves IX and X at Ajanta (above, p. 8.1) with 


tantly employed 
Yakslia in the 
in outline w'it 
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figures resembling those at Bharhut and Sanclii and datable to 
about the second-first century B.C, The Chhaddanla-Jataka com¬ 
position is a replica of the technique of Bharhut. d'he jnliars 
of the chaitya-hall at Bedsa were originally painted and similarly 
the Jogimara cave in Sarguja State (Central Provinces) had painting 
of the comparable date showing figures, makaras^ etc., drawn witli 
vigour and decision, but obscured by a medieval pa irupscst. 

Later mural 'painting : Ajanld and Bdgh 


^ The next stage in the history of Indian painting comprises the 
painting of the Gupta period in the wall-paintings of the Ajanta 
caves, the Bagh caves in Gwalior State and the gittannavrisal caves 
m Pudukkottai State, ranging in date from the fifth to the seventh 
•century. The subjects of the paintings relate to jiortraiture of 
the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, narrative scenes from the Jatakas and 
decorative elements including figures of animals, flowers, trees, 
geometrical patterns and scroll-work. Their variety, according to 
brnthths, IS mfimte and is carried into smallest details that renetFtion 
13 very ,are. Of the portrait the central figures are those' 

-D jjh ^ Bodhisattvas. Incidents in the life of Gautiiiia 

Bnddha are freely painted. The great Bodhlsattva Pad,,,,pan. 
Avalokitesvara in Cave I shows the highest attainment of Indian 
pictorial ^art in the way of figure-painting. The scene of the ‘Dviim 
rincess in Cave XVI is thus praised by Griffiths: ‘For pathos 

unmistaken way of telling its storv, this 
P e I consider, cannot be surpassed m the history of art' The 

0^3 bntT fh'*"" better 

. The oharnnng Mother-and-Child group i„ Cave XVII shoivine 

asodhara the wife of Buddha, presenting Rahula his son to 
Buddha at her door i, the most attractive specimen of Vjanta arT 

eetr T 1 ' “bout the Jy Z-Z, 

century. A large picture in Cave I probably shows lift, T i 

king PulakeSin II receiving an embassv from the PersL “ki“ 

Khusro Parvez (626-628). In the drinking groups in clT. I Z 

faces, the drapery and other articles show clear Pcr-iGn ' fl ’ 

these rofk-cLerteCes’ a Zst , “f 

drama played by princes and sages anrherZV mZ a^d * 

jungles; while above the messengers of\ ^ 

the sky. Prom aU these emanLs a grTaT joy“r thf 
radlanc of the fa^ of the world, in the 
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\\ 01 * 10 ) 1 . ill tlir' strcji^^'th and jjfrace of animals and the loveliness and 
])n.rjt\' ;:'i. inon and llo\veis : and woven into this fabric of material 
beauty v - tlie ordered pattern of the spiritual realities of the 
nnivei;A--, It 'is tins perfect combination of material and spiritual 
energy' wliic-h luarlv's the great periods of arts In the words of 
Lady Ileningham we have the best general description of the paint- 
ings : ' Tlie outline is in its final state firm, but modulated and 
i'eali.sii(*. and not often like the calligraphic, sweeping curves of the 
Chine so and .Jajianese. The artists had a complete command of 
])osture. Iheir knowledge of types and positions, gestures and 
beauties of liands is amazing. Many racial types are rendered : 

the features are often elaborately studied and of high breeding. 

In soino ]>if:tuio.s eonwiderahlo impetus of movement of different 
kinds is ^veIl suggested. Some of the schemes of colour composition 
are most lemarkable and interesting, and there is great variety b 
It is impossilile hu’ him wlu> lias not seen the paintings with his o%vn 
eyes to reali/f' how wonderful in their simplicity and religious fervour 
tlu' jiaintings ariu For a time the visitor to the caves finds himself 
h'atis])o?-tfM] to a. dreamland of beauty. 

'Flu* ]>ainlings at Jhigh represent only an extension of the Ajanta 
seliool and in varic'ty of design and vigorous e.xecution rank as high 
as thost^ of Ajanta. The surviving scenes are of a secular nature. 
A grcnif) illustrating the ])erformancc of halllscil'a dance, showing 
a troupe of women led by a man, is extremely gay. The art of 
Ajuula and Hapd), informed its it is with a feeling of buoyant and 
])ijlHating lib', captures in its<!lf the best traditions of the art-renais¬ 
sance* at lioine snd set ii]) traditions wliicli travelled to far-off coun¬ 
tries. d'lic frescoes at Ijainiyan in Al’ghnnistan of which the earliest 
specimens go haclc t(» tin* (iftli or sixth century A.D. exhibit a strange 
medley of Ituliaii, Iranian atid Chinese influences. Similarly mural 
paintings of ])re(l()minantly Indian type recalling Gupta and Pala 
modc^ls were found in the Buddhist monastery at Fondukistan, east 
of JJainiyrm. Aur<‘l Stein discovered Buddhist wall-paintings from 
a nunih(*.r ol sift's in (V.ntral Asia- -Miran, Bandan Oiiicj, Niya, etc. in 
whicli Indian influence.s have mingled with those from China, Iran 
ari<l tin; classical W(»rld. The art of Ajanfa became the cosmopo- 
iiti art, ttf the Buddhist world and seems to have gone with 

Biiddbism wh(“r<!vcr it went. 

Medieval imiml painting 

'I’raccs of I’alluvii painting in 1-ho .Taina cave of Sittapnavaaal 
and at. (V.t>j(><w(’ram have been found. \Vall-i)ainting8 also occur 
in t,he KailAKa, tein].lo at l^llora (above, p. hO) in two layers, the 
|«,vv<^r om- coiiictni)orane(jus with liio temple and the upper one 
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addm after about a century. The group of Vishnu and Lakshtni 
on Garuda stands stylistically midway between the later f)aintings 
of Ajanta and the Choja period. Painting.s of the C'bola period 
have been recently discovered on the walls of the Briliadlsvara 
temple at Tanjore executed probably in the beginning of the eleventh 
century under Rajaraja the Great (p. 10-1). South India pre.serve.s on her 
emple-walls an almost continuous tradition of mural paintimrs: 
those of the Vijayanagara period occurring in the Lepfik-shi teniple. 

DistrW^ Vishnu temple at Soma])alle, Chittur 

T?51 fL- - century, provide links witli the earlv 

Kajasthan, or Akbar style, in the forms of the oyes and the l.ead- 

The painting tradition in North India is to he traced in the 

oyes affiidtks ^th features and projecting 

S Fsteh The palace-walls 

athnn vi!^+ 1 ri and those m Kangra, Bundelkliand and Raia 
nthan erdnbrt paintings in the vigorons local styles of their niiniatuiei; 

Miniature painting: the Pdla school 

in ^ gJrwtt“of‘Ll't manifest 

of Bengal (tenth-twelfth centuriesf Tnd !l ,v' 

nchool of Gujarat (eleventh s^yt ent''^^ ' “ ■■ 

in the art of illnminated manus^rhtT Th r“.’' '“('“'““ting 

tares is Buddhist nods minia- 

number of figures is verv limi-f ri ^ composition. The 

the art is hZ represeLern ’th ^ 

Buddhist work the Prarn~ - • of the famous 

which go back to the reign on;hTplla specimens of 

■and Ramapaladeva ( 1093 ). Mahendrapala (894) 

The Gujarat school 

nnons listorTlorl’T’ceMiSirimO-lM^^^^^ embodying a conti- 
Jaina manuscripts, the earlier ones on oal ’ 1 illuminated 

sronnd and the latter ones bom the^ fift tl."'® brick-red back- 

of these paintings are angular faceTt tl, features 

of accessory details and" ornamental L K*”' 

-Lue subject-matter is 
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threc-folf] : (i) Jaiiia sacred texts (the Kdljoasutra by far exceeds all 
others) iii the earlv stage ; (ii) later on Vaishnava sub ects like the 
GHaooviii(ht. Bhaaovoia. Krislinallld scenes and manuscripts of 
Bdlafiovalnfiv.ti ; and (iii) secular paintings mainly dealing with the 
theme of love (pi, LXII A). Of the last the most notable example 
is the Vosania-rildsa witli seventy nine miniatures on a roll of cloth 
(hnulalUa clii(rapaia) of great lyrical charm, :■ llustrating the glory 
and hilarity of spring. 

The Rdjasihdnl school 

The pictorial art of Eajputana (sixteenth-eighteenth centuries) 
shows the Indian genius in its pure inspiration and therefore has a 
more intimate appeal than its contemporary idiom of Mughul art. 
Combined with the art of the west Himalayas (seventeenth- 
eighteenth centuries), the Hajasthani art shows all that is best and 
of universal appeal in the emotional side of the Indian people. In 
the words of Coomaraswnniy, ‘ the wmrk of the Rajput painters 
deserves lo be given an honourable place amongst the great arts of 
the world Its inspiration is rooted in the peoples hearts, keeping 
close to their jioetry, music and drama. Its central theme is love. 

‘ What Chinese art achieved for landscape is here accomphshed for 
human love. Love is conceived as the means and symbol of all 
Union The lovers rc]>resented are always Radha and Knshpa 

typifying the eternal motif of Man and Woman, and revealing in 
every day events the image of the events in heaven. ‘ The typical 
examph's of Rajasthani ])ainting have for us this lesson that what 
we can?u>t di.'^c.over at home, and in the familiar events, we cannot 
disc,over anywhere. The Holy Land is the land of our own expe- 
rienc(*- and if beauty is not apparent to us in the well-known, we 
shall not find it in things that are strange and far away 

I'he women of these paintings are true to the ideals of feminine 
beauty large l(,tus-eyes, flowing tresses, firm breasts, slender waists 
and ri)sy hands. Tlu*. luuirt of a Hindu woman with all its devotional 
ami <-inotional intensity is fully reflected in these paintings. 

'J’Ik^ artists mak(! use of brilliant colours rendered with tempera 
elTee.t and dis[)la.y an unusual understanding of the secret of colour- 
harmony. The Ihenu's of Raiasthani miniatures are as varied as 
the medi.wal lif-eraturo of Hindu India, in which the semtiments of 
l„ve and de.votion ar(. mingled with an exuberant ]oy ot lite. a 

„nl,ir<. Korl.l <.f rdk l"™ "to"'!" m the P""*'"® j. 

Uaiputana and the sul)-TIiniuln.') an regions. Ilioir com 
matter apiieriuins to the cycle of Kiishpa legends, o .s 9 
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sentiment of love expressing itself in the erotic motifs of ‘ Heroes 

and Heroines ; union ot Siva and Piirvati; scenes from the Kiinid- 

yona and the MaJidbhdrata ; ballads and romantic poems like the 

Hatnnura-luitha and ^ (ila-Dumayantl. seasons {Bdrdmdsd). portrai 
ture. and the RrigatuCtlus. 


The 


Haganuilas {‘Garlands of Musical Modes’) as expressed in 
painting provide a grouj) ot subjects giving unlimited opjiortunities 
or artistic treatment. They are derived from the inexhaustible 
fountain of Hindu religious and lyrical imagination. The best, 
eiaiiiple.s belong to the seventeenth centurv and are characterized 
by singular tenderness and lyrical grace giving them a title to he 
reckoned amongst the best {>ictorial works over jiroduced in India. 

The idea ot associating music with {lainting, althoimh uni(,ue 
to ndian art should not be made the subject of needless mv.sterv 
Each ^1 and rugnu (mu.sical tune) has for its burden an emotional 
ffltuation basis! on .some pha.se of love, either in union or in separa- 

1 nal ^tate of mind treating the material world and nature as mirrors 
the .-vime mo.Ml. The names of the rnqas are jiarfly derived from 

the ^i 

I. * 1 name irom .>outfi tm la {ancient Toiwlil 

irav,■* “'-'-"k 

piu V 111^ tlR' f tho 1/* T 1* ■ ^ 

deiT Tfi<* impin' ’ • ’ 

of o.h„ Kha„n«va,r ^ I, 

an old idea making the Creator fall in I ^ iiiahma illustrates 

.... loivi",';:'!'-"'y 

>D . |,anKa af lov,- ar„ awal'anall bv a fT 

in a mirror; or Malkaus tvpifvinLr lovers ' i ii ^ beauty 

oorreKponding to a heroine with'evtrer - , I^esfikh 

her body against a post, symbolizing the intensity rubbing 

d.b.h.«l. "like Pin-aU bT ihr'’ro"„ "--ine, who. 

gi-ta absorbed in worshiiminc, hi.. ^ ‘«ver, 


The different M/iwv 

connecting certain strains with certaTn^^!? different season.s 
exposition of William Jones ‘ the art t to the 

memory of autamnal merriment at 
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revival of blossoms and complete vernal 
deliglit in tlie month of Vasanta; of languor during the dry heats and 
'.refreshment by the first rains which cause in the Indian climate a 
second spring. The inventive talents of the Greeks never suggested 


a more charming allegory than the lovely famihes of the six rdgas 
named in the order of seasons—Bhairava, Malava, Sri-Raga, Hindola 
or Yasanta. Dipaka and Megha ; each of whom is wedded to five 
Tdfjinls or nymphs—presenting wonderfully diversified images for the 
iday of the artist’s genius A ra^a-painting is represented in 

B. 


The Pahan school 

The same inspiration and subject-matter gave birth to the 
paintings of the west Himalayan schools, popularly known as 
Pahari, and produced in the bee-hive of the sub-Himalayan states 
of Jammu, Basohli Chamba, Nurpur, Kangra, Kullu, Mandi, Suket, 
etc. Teliri-Garhwal, the southernmost centre of this group, shows 
in its paintings a family-resemblance to Kangra where some excellent 
finished work was produced in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
tcf'nth centuries. The eternal theme of the Himalayan art is the figure 
of Ki'islina Iroth in his boyhood pranks and his love-episodes with 
.Rfidha (pi. LX]IT A). Dance and music in sylvan surroundings 
form a recurrimt motif of this school. The paintings produced 
at Basohli .show unusual brilliance of colour and animated expres- 
sio?i. Th<?ir vigorous quality, spacious composition and brilliant 
colours entitle these pictures to a very high place amongst the 
Pahari masterpieces. The paintings of Kangra proper exhibit 
fine workman,ship as in Mughul miniatures. Their tones are sub- 
(huid and the line is excpjisitely fine, rhythmic and racy, specially 
ill the delicate rendering of fem.ale figures. 


The Mughul school 


The Mughuls in India were enlightened patrons of art, under 
whom architecture, painting, textiles and carving burst into a new 
(jllorescence. As a lioy Akbar had himself taken lessons in drawing, 
and to hi.s pensoiial interest and patronage of painting is due the 
great impulse that this art received during his reign. He invited 
liundreds of painters from all over India including Gujarat-Rajputana 

iiiid entrusted them with the work of producing 

♦ *- 

pieces of Sanskrit and Persian literatures, 
the history of the house of Timur, now preserved in original at 
Patna, the Mnfmhhdrala of which Akbar’s own copy under the name 
of Rnzmndwu with 169 pictures is preserved nt Jaipur, the Ham- 
tanumd. a book of rrtniantic tales for which the emperor had great 


illustrated master- 
Amongst these was 
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fondness and of which 1375 paintings were executed on cloth (only 
about a hunted are now preserved, of which four are in India), the 
amayana Akbarnamd (life of Akbar by Abu’l Fazl) the lyar-i- 

to^'ilhfst'''!-'^ ^ painters combined 

^mnartin. tT ' Rajasthani and the Persian schools ani 

then 7- "7^" fosLed by 

school soon^Tr ^ Indian character and the Mughul 

hool soon spread throughout the country. It was an art primfrily 

ook-illustration and individual portraiture including varied 

Td lbL““ V" 

same idealized tvne'nf 1 ," ^“ 1 “™“ ™d Rajasthani schools the 

ac^ain like the t7e, ' ^"77 repeated again and 

m°eant to rel" t 7’ 

persons endowed with charaoter and individuaLy”* 

‘=(rr' -r-," ™?js 

V -erar aTtS^.^Vt^ to J ^ 

beauty of line and the deliLcy of soft ^ of each’. The 

another mark the beautiful nni / colours melting into one 

mostly concerned with the epLdfs S^h7o7 h7^'°H 
-any nmsterpieees by Uatad Man, Or Vate btn 

activity (p.lSgt The**a'It''of n!? . tremendous building- 

as architecture, but the painterr^s attention 

treatment of hues, select elur^nd UvhrT ■ i“ 
details, although the pictures are marked bv decorative 

stiffness. Individual nortraits d h-. ^ ^ certain amount of 

darveslies are numerous. In the’ timl T*“““ paintings of 

obliged to fall bLk upon ?he nrlr- ” 

The subject-matter of later MuZr“'■ ““'t*- 

and music in the company i - drink 

reanlts. pamters of the Delhi school but with poor 

-efnl and retoeV^^f^rarCnd": S“„’S “ht":: 



In addition to their liistorical value, its finest products are aesthetu 
gems which have elicited the appreciation of discriminating art- 
critics. 


V, S. Agrawala 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSERVATION 

•yHE foregoing pages will have given the reader an idea ol 

■I the immense archaeological wealth of India. To save for 

posterity this cultural heritage, whicli liad suffered from age-long 

neglect and devastation from a variety of causes, is one of tlie chief 

functions of the Archaeological Survey of India and of the similar 

organizations in what were till recently known as the Native States 

of India. The heavy tropical rainfall, particularly in the eastern 

regions and the west coast of India, which induces luxuriant growth 

of vegetation, has led to the somewhat rapid disintegration of"many 

a monument. Unlike the western countries, where a monument 

can be left to itself after thorough repairs, in India after the initial 

treatment a monument needs constant attention bv way of ‘annual 

repairs , which include jungle clearance after the monsoon, re-settin^r 

of stones and bricks rendered loose by the rains or bv tlie sprouting 

root of a tree. A thick growth of moss or liclien may disfn-ure 

a monument and, in acute cases, completely hide from view" its 
carved or sculptured surface. 

inoZim particularly noticeable on 

1 standing by or within a few miles of the .sea as the 

7 or brick monuments and wears it out Inland onrti 
cularly in the north-west, the presence of saltpetre in the ’soil left 

reduces bricks “Lr 

Another cause, sometimes vprv ■ ■ 

^ been the occurrence of ealftUetin 

by some recent earthquakes siif^b oo fi, ir- - monuments 

the Assam earthquakes of’ 1918 and lM5”^nd“re'''“n* 

Xlsl’ Z Zys^r^t 'rX d 

*<. - the Ultimate 7 mt; nf 

Human agency as a destructive factor ran f i 
m India many a form. There prp j f 

one religious community injurin.^ and 

a rival community. The iconociLtic Z'the 

the north-west in the eleventh «nd n " invaders from 

eleventh and subsequent centuries has been 
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p.iriwularly fllansiva ’m tills respect. QuaiTving for bricks and 

stdiji' lia- al-M (•(Hit 1 iluitrd groatlv to the destruction of monuments. 

« 

ni‘ till' (Am-.' I'll tiie most glaring onos are the rifling of the 

Dll, iniDira jiha si apa at I^arnath (above, p. 61). of the Bharhut 

stupa fp.'"^!) lo »liD Inral pa(>]4e for building purposes, of the Amara- 

vaii stupa (p. Nl) by a larulkud b^r the stones to be burnt into 

liiijD aii'l nf ( <tnsidcrab|(‘ ]^arts of tlie ruins at Harappa by a Govern- 

iiD-nt riiut raft (►r b>r ballast re(|uired for laying rail. In 1828, 

uiak-r llif (Jovoriiur (huKualsliij) of Lord Bcntinck, a Government- 

s]M'iiso?rd pr<»)>nsal was sat ab»ot to deinolivsh the Taj Mahal for 

llif \;duD of its inarlflfs and was indeed seriously considered for the 

*■ 

n«'xt M'vcn yi'ars. 'I'Ih- niilix.ation of Mughul forts for housing 
t^|>o[l^ in till' <'iglitrcnth ami niiicteenlh centuries led to extensive 
aliiTiitiiiiis. and .somi'timcs tlu‘ ileniolition. of monuments, and it 

ivas nut wit limit dillii ultv tliat tlie militarv area could later on be 

» * 

separated from tlie arflnu'ologieal area in some of the forts. More 

innneeiit. but not Ifss disfiguring, Inivt* licen the later accretions 
to and alterations nf ancient temples and mos(|U(\s, intended to make 
tliem conform to eurrfiil. taste and r(H|uireincnts. Lastly, agri- 

f-iiltiire lias be<m responsible for the ))rt>giesvsive denudation and, 
in some eases, eompleti* l(*\'elliiig down <)f ancient sites. 

Althongli a Hvstematii’ survey of ancient monuments was started 
liv Af'xandi’p Liiniiingliam in 1861, it was not until twenty years 
lati'T that iiMV orgamze<l atlem]»t was made to preserve the monu¬ 
ments from decay. ^Pln^ appointment of 11. IL ( ole as ( urator 
of Aneient MomiiiHmts * to supi'rintend, mukWv the Supreme Govern- 
jjij.jjl the eonserxation of tin* most ceh'brated and important 
4 ‘Xumples of nati*inal areliai’ology at»<l andiitiMdure throughout India 
as a m(table event-, as it- (uirried with it tht' recognition of the 

tliaf the preservation of monuments was a permanent res- 

iionsibility nf the »State. Prior to this, the conservation-activities 
of tlie (}ov<*rnm(m( had only been sporadic, the chief among them 
being the repairs to the Taj Mal.ial in 1808. to Fatehpiir Slkrl 
and Sikan<lara (n**ar Agra) in 1815 and the following years, 

Minar (Delhi) in 1826, the inonuinents at Thatta (District Karachi) 

in 1HH5 and Ahmadnagar (Uombay) in 1867, 

During the four years or so that Cole held office, he visited h 
few important monuments all over Iinlia and advised the local 

administrations abniit their repairs, some of which wore actually 
carried out. Of the monuments that received his car© mention 
may be made of those at Hljapur, Ahmadnagar and Karle in West 
India; MaliAbalipuram, Triehinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, Conjee- 

vnram an.l Ktimblmknnam in South India; Sanohl 

in Central India; Mount Abu, Ajmer, Mow&r, Agra and Delh 
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North India,; and Lahore and the Buddhist remains in Yn.siifzai 
land in the North-West^. 

The central organization for conservation broke up in 

Md conservation, like exploration, virtually came to a, .standstilJ. 

However, the listing of monuments, started in 1883 with a \-i(‘w to 

ta mg stock of the existing material, continued at a slow .sspace 
und6r tnB local administrations. 


^ Following tlie declaration by Lord Cnrzo,i in 1901 tl„it it « ,s 
equally our duty to dig and discover, to classify. r..,,ro,l„ce a.ul 
describe, to copy and decipher, and to cherish an,I coos.., ve ' an,I 
e appointment of a Director General of -\r<liae„l„..v in i,|i|., 

' ''o’- L ® ' Freservati,,,; l.-t 

tb Ty'’' >>re.’onation of ancient n.onnincn'is 

■.. .and for the protection and aquisition in certain cases of ■,n, i,.nf 

monument, and of object, of archaeological, historical a ,1 , 

mteest . Despite the moderate nature of the provisinnV „ 

lori 1 ''‘™ *° *''' '’'’"“‘■'■••'tinn-activitics of the trch ico 

f ancient monuments from deliherntp rlnm r 

repairs to monuments standing badlv in need of' ittenfion 
soon undertaken. The rules eoverninfr ..ri 

mulated, the underlying principle beinfT ti f ‘ 

to renew but to presLe 2 ^ 

Throughout the period of its existence from J 90 -' tli.^ i i 

them froL fnrthfr ‘decay 

stapas temples, mosque,: tomb, an! forts rock 

excavated remmns, painting,, etc.-have receive. iZ 

Of attention. The problems of tlioir due share 

In ruined standing moipments the chief tZ I 

the preservation of [he Trf of ^^^^bris; 

by the facing having fallen off; fillinr"[n opposed 

underpinning worn-out bases of walls • re sett; ^ u ; 

WaUs; making ruined wall-tops w^teTt I ^ T 

plications are often monuments additional com- 

and domes. In the rock-cut cave^ and Z'?” °! damaged arches 

- ’ of West and South 

m). p. iQ; 
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India tlie gradual wearing out of the rock has been the chief problem. 
While cliernic<al preservation is called for in some cases, in the majo¬ 
rity of t j-icin the percolation of water from one or more sources, 

4 /- 1 

which, mav be at a considerable distance from, the monument, is 


generally h;u’d to detect and check. In excavated remains with 
buildinss of more than one period^ the problems are necessarily 
different: the preservation is concerned with the overhanging 
later structu3.’es, often resting on nothing more than loose earth or 
debris, and sometimes with the drainage of rain-water from the 
lower levels much deeper than the adjoining surface. In the ex¬ 
cavated areas of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa (above, p. 32) salt 
starts disintegrating the brickwork immediately after it has been 
exposed. The use of over-burnt bricks was found to be nothing 
more than a palliative and the practice has now been stopped. 
The above categories of work do not by any means exhaust 
the numerous problems the conservator lias to face in preserving 
ancient monuments but conveys some idea of their variety 


and wide range. 


It is neither possible nor necessary to detail here the numerous 
measures of conservation carried out by the Archaeological Survey 
of India and similar organizations in Indian States for the preser¬ 
vation of protected monuments. Clearing jungle, repairing a cracked 
wall, making good broken or missing components—items of conser¬ 
vation like tlics , vital as they are for the preservation of a monu¬ 
ment, arc essentially of the nature of annual routine. It will do 
to mention here only a few of the large-scale programmes of con- 
.servation undertaken from time to time^. 


One of the most important works done by the Archaeological 
Survey of India in its earlier days was the conservation of the group 
of monuments at Sanclu in Bhopal State (pp. 79 and 139). These 
had suffered as much from the ravages of time as from the acti¬ 
vities of previous explorers, one of whom, Captain Johnston, 
liad opened up the Great Stupa from top to bottom on one side and 
left a wide breach in it, while Cunningham himself had done much 


1 It has often been said that the excavated areas should be filled up 
after the. necessary records have been made, but this is not always suitable 
for Inrlian conditions which require at least parts of selected excavated 
iLs to be left open for public education, and the advantages of visual 

1W2.03 to 1936-37. Annual Keporta 

of thn Atch,u.olosical llc|.artmcnt» ot tho following 

onwanis). clchin (192^27 onwards), Jodhpur (1928 onwards) and Baroda 
11936 onwards). 
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<iamage by indiscriminate digging. The monuments engaged the 
attention of the Survey, working in collaboration v/ith iilxjjial 
State, for seven years from 1912. In the Great Stupa itscdl, the 
whole of the south-western quadrant, which w'as about to eolluj.s.' 
and threatened to bring down with it the south and west gates, wa.s 
dismantled and reconstructed. The dome, balustrades and crown¬ 
ing umbrellas of the Third Stupa were restored and the wlude site 
was levelled and turfed. These measures have now restored some- 
tMng of the original dignity of the group which i.s at once one of 
the most important and magnificent monuments in India. 

Of the other Buddhist monuments, the ruins at Taklit-i-bahi 
<aboye, pp. 54 and 82) and the excavated remains at and around 
laxila (above, p. 50), Kasia, Saheth-Maheth (p. 09) and Siir- 
nath (p. 61) were conserved and saved from further destruction. 

At the last place the lofty Dhaniekh stupa was partiallv refaced 
^th stone to save its core, of which the upper part ha.s recently 
Been underpinned on a large scale. The inherent problems of 
conserving excavated remains referred to above (p. 158) were 

r * I, critic of tl.c Arcl,acoI„..ical Hun .v 

w«n? K T f™' PrcseivioK l,i,.|,-li i„„ 

walls by underptnmng with reinforced concrete ami with ret-back 

bnckwork IS very good and the conspectus of dilVerent let 1 ,, 

given IS most clear’1. uuuunt U\el,s ^,0 

The dilapidated Hindu temples too received tlipir A i 
of attention. The elegant stnnp at d ' - ^ share 

{District Shahabad Bihar^ flm iv ■ i \l i ^ * tbainpur 

Bhitagon (Districto FateLpnr and” Ka^u^ U. ^''“ab.™" 

L sr ir?;^‘“s:t"i";b‘r-’’ 

above, p. 94) tbp ^ i ^ i-L'istnct Jubbulpore, 

Snugor, C. P.) were pressed bt " 

known temples at Khajuraho (above p repairs. The well- 

Pradesh" Union) 

(P. 101) on Mount ArTsi^hi 1.^ ‘«ppie 

was particularly difficult owini^ f Bombay Presidency) 

lintels with extremely fracile trar^ • ^ of broken marble 

merged with Orissa)’^ the^ State Mch' l“ State (now 

—_' archaeologists reconstructed from 

fndto (1^9^°“““^’ ^ ^ Archaeologi^l 
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t.iie foundahion to the finial. mostly with old material, three early 
nied].e\ai tem()les at Khiching,-a task which was successfully 
accLniiplislied but the principle of which may be questioned. 

In Soiitn India the problem of -conservation is complicated 
by tiie fact tljnt inost of the temples are even now used as places 
ol worship, and it is neither expedient nor possible to assume com- 
plete responslhilin- fo, the mamtenance of such mouumeuts. 
A lAcligious Endowment Board has been constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of flladras to look after the preservation of ‘ living ’ temples 
and tu see that their ancient character is not destroyed by modern 
additions and alterations. The all-important group of temples at 
Bhuvanesvar (District Puri, above, p. 98). some of Avhich are 
under worship, were once declared protected and taken over for 
repairs, but had subsequently to be given up due to local hostility. 
Recent elforts, however, have succeeded in retrieving many of these 
temples once more, and a comprehensive programme of conser¬ 
vation IS now being earned out to preserve these remarkable temples 

*- 

Much attention was paid to the Muslim monuments at Delhi 
in 1910 and the following years, as the planning of the new capital 
necessitated a thorough conservation of most of the monuments 
to bring them into accord ivith the new set-up. The unsightly 
villages round the Old Fort of Slier Shah (1542-45, above, p. 124) 
were removed, its walls and gateways cleared of debris and a ne^v 
apfiroach-road through an old gate provided. In the Red Fort 
of Shah Jahan (1027-59, above, p. 130). apart from normal repairs 
to foit-walls and monuments inside, the buried causeways, water- 
chaniKyls and fountains weie excavated, restored and made to func¬ 
tion. At the Oiitb Miniir the oKI levels of buildings were restored, 
all modern accretion.s removed and new roads not conforming 
to the lay-out of the monuments diverted. Equally far-reaching: 
measures wore adojited on other monuments such as the 
Khirld Masjid, Moth-Icl-Masjid, Tughlaqabild (above, 

112 and 113) etc. 


pp. 


Of the other Muslim buildings that received attention, mention 
may be mad<; of the fort and tomb of Akbar (1556-1605), the early 
soventctmth-century tomb of ‘Itimadu’d-Daulah and the Taj Mahal, 
all at Agra (above, pp. 127 and 129). At the last monument 
the approach-road was cleared of nil modern excrescences, the colon¬ 
nades of the lorecourt were re-built and the forecourt itself was 
laid out with lawns and trees. The inner garden was re-laid on 
ancient lines and the normal lunctioning of the old water-channels 
and fountains restored. At Lahore the Shish Mahal in the Fort, 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, and the Badshabi' 
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mosque, of the reign of Aurangzeb, received much care. 'J’lie 

Pearl mosque of the time of Jahangir was rescued from being used 

as the Government Treasury and divested of the e.xtraneous modern 
brickwork. 

In Bihar, the fort of Itohtas (District Shahabjid). containing 
uildings of the time of Slier Shah and later periods, had been Ivinir 
in utter disrepair. The palace-buildings in.side the fort, the gati - 
ways and parts of the fort-wall were saved from further decay b\' 
timely repairs The magnificent tomb of Sher Shrih at Sas.saram 
( istrict Shahabad, p. 124) and the lesser tombs of two succeeding 
members of his dynasty were thoroughly overhauled. The problem of 
arresting the decay in brickwork in the damp climate of East India 
was particularly difficult in the early Muslim buildings at Gaui- and 
an.ua (now partly m West and partly in East Bengal). Of the 
medieval forts that were attended to, mention may l*e ma<le of the 

TT-r • /tI’- rjajanagara (Hanipi, District Bellary Madrasi 

Kalinjar (District, Banda U. P) and Mandu bDli-.r tie f ' ' 

Madhva IT • \ . ^ iuanqu (Dhar State, now in 

"bovrp llT). '■ I'xli'' 

Some of tie more important works done i„ reeenf v . 
be recorded here. No proner atten+m» n •„ * • 

to the rock-cut Buddhist e>vPo r,f ir i • ^ recenth be j>aid 

the first century B P rn r.- date Iroiii 

a. the monumT/ts were pLielv 0^7 t P' I'' >• 

they were situated changed hend'^'r "lucli 

of Bombay has now acquired the whde “re? for^iL 
of a national park and the caves f 

they stand in need of. Some of the pillars anTn l ^ treatment 

yards have been levelled up and \ The court- 

tackled is the progressive dfte^traZ oft, “> >>•= 

t- Which needs check by 

P- 90 ) present M?e“a!^?f pJoMem^of r'' (above, 

Have their genesis in the disiLSon “““''''“‘on. all of which 
presence of injurious salts in the atooZ ^ ‘'a ‘he 

water into the oaves, In 1935 three f percolation of 

off from the TrimOrti fignl? tfciTtl? f'” 

r “r ■ .re^ir anT—i - 

‘op ot the cave. Visible e'bl ^0.7^ 


M 
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rock-surface co\’ered with a coat of gunite. Thirty holes, about 
2 inches in diameter, ranging in depth from 40 to 70 feet and spaced 
6 feet apart, have been bored in the southern fringe of the rock- 
roof and filled up with cement-grout. Another group of about 50 
suitably-spaced holes liave been made and filled up in the entire 


surface of tlic roof-rock. To prevent rain-water from finding its 
way into the main cave a deep trencli with an angular flank on either 
side has been sunk behind it and filled with an impervious cement- 


barrier by the Francois cementation-precess. In one of the caves 
coliunns of i>laiii ashlar-masonry have been constructed to hold 
the ceiling. The loose or cracked parts of all sculptures have been 
internally secured with non-rusting metal dowels and cracks in the 
panels have been neatly filled up with suitably-coloured mortar. 


A constant vimlance is now maintained over this monument to 
detect anv traces of deterioration. 


The Shore teni]>le at Mahabalipurani (District Chingleput, 
above, p. 103 ), standing at the edge of the sea^coast, is cons¬ 
tantly subjected not only to salt-laden draft fron\ the sea but to 
the beating of waves and .s|)ray. The deterioration of the masonry 
due to the former cause ivS too far advanced and too persistent 
to be amenable to any chemical treatment, but in order to check 
the direct action of water a semicircular groyne-wall of pre-cast 
concrete blocks, 200 feet long, was constructed between the temple 
and the sea in 1944-45. Two years later the wall was further 
strengthened by underpinning the gaps between the slabs, and 
last year its height was raised with mass cement-concrete. Data 
about the level of the sea during the rough weather are being collect¬ 
ed, and the wall will, if necessary, be further reinforced next year. 

The stupendous Sun-temple at Konarak (District Puri, above, 
p. 99 ) on the east coast was exhumed out of .sand in 1893 when 
its architectural wealth was brought to light. While the pyra¬ 
midal roof of the front porch was found to be almost intact, the 
sikhara of the sanctum was entirely missing, As a measure of 
holding the former in position, all the entrances to the porch were 
blocked up and the interior reinforced with a 15 feet wide dry-stone 
wall an<l filled up with sand in 1902. This step has proved to be 
of dubious value, as rain-water percolating from the top moistens 
the sand inside;. Besides, the air charged with salt from the sea 
and the dampness of the atmosphere have been responsible for a 
weathering of the monument and for a thick growth of moss and 

lichen on its walls. 

During the last decade the monument has received persistent 
attention. An extensive programme of structural repairs, including 
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grouting wid6 gaps iii the niasonry-joints and replacing fallen aiu 
worn-out members has been and is bein<^ carried out. The lur-.n 3 
scale chemical treatment given to the monument is ( 

below (p. 166). It is obvious tliat due to tlie adverse atiiKjs 

pheric conditions prevailing round the monument both tlie structural 
and chemical treatment must be carefully planned and c.xecuted 
m accordance with the recommendations of an expert committee 
which is being appointed shortly to tackle, as far as possdile, the 
problem of preserving this great and unique tenijile. 

A rare speomcn of pre-Muslim irrigation-system, tlie Anaiiio.ur 
dam (Distnot Gurgaon. East Punjab), consisting of a l.igl, n.as^L,. 
wall with slmciB for letting in water, has been tborouglily c-.viiose.'l 
and mrfe good. The wall has been excavated down to a depth 
ot 20 leet and its undermined parts restored. Durim^ the woik 
m or er to obviate the possibility of any settlement "of the new 
foundations due to the percolation of water from the highland 
on the outer side of the wall, water was eoinstantlv p up 1 oi^ 

The new masonry was laid in a mortar with a high iiropo io^of 
cement and was further reinforced bv a new arch 

hearting of the wall to take the weight of the masonry above. 

4^ 

The Gol Gumbaz at Briapur (above n lorw ; 
of the major iten. of oonseLt/on. The^,„!;;e !„rsj:;.'"Zl,M 

the di: g“y"t Cm ^'rr T"- •'- 

accoustic properties nf tlio *va ^ ^ "cll-known 

tps aretow blg'ukeTtt ^ 

donVreinforced Tnnitf LrwS t^ 00 “' “ 

beam of reinforced cement-concrete. tapering ring- 

due to the soakage of rain-water a outwards 

became chocked and ceased to f network of drains 

Buland Darwaza and the ^^4 feet high 

thus cause a major archaeoloeical^'''^ f 

has now been thoroughly overhaul d nionuuieut 

to the roofs and parapets^ and the d • underground cells 

with the Urkka („nd«io“d te™”)’ “h 

The entire southern terrace in seve^UwtT “>• 

re-laid mth fresh lime-concrete involvine ^th**^ 

Se r It -r t 
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buildings vrere found to be very deep-rooted with large ramifications 
inside. Th ese have been grouted; in three of them as many as 
about two hundred bags of cement had to be pumped in* 

In 1936 the Archaeological Survey became apprehensive of 
the deteriorating condition of the Taj Mahal. In view of the inter¬ 
national reputation of the monument a committee of experts was 
asked to report on the necessary measures of conservation, and 
its recommendations have been implemented. The main items of 
conservation carried out consist of making the dome and drum of 
the monument watertight by grouting, raking out joints in the 
marble facing and filling them up with special hnie-mortar, re¬ 
setting all bulged-out stones, replacing cracked members and subs¬ 
tituting wrought iron clamps and dowels by those of gunmetal 
thoroughly embedded in cement-grout. In order to draw out 
hygroscopic salt from the inner brickwork of the dome a weak 
plaster, to be repeated at suitable intervals, has been coated over 
the drum from inside. The inlay-work at the necking has also been 
made good. The split pillars and broken lintels of the four octa¬ 
gonal pavilions round the main dome have been replaced after 
properly cribbing the superstructure. The terrace round the main 
dome is now being rendered watertight; and the cracks in the vault¬ 
ing of the first and second storeys will also receive due attention. 
All these measures will give the ‘ dream in marbles ’ a fresh lease 

of life. 


Madho Saruf Vats 

A- Ghosh 

Chemical Preservation 

The Chemical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
came into being in 1917 with the appointment of an Archaeological 
Chemist, whose principal duty was the chemical treatment and 
preservation of museum-exhibits and other antiquities. However, 
with the expansion of the Survey the scope and sphere of the acti¬ 
vities of the Archaeological Chemist also increased rapidly, and 
since the problems of chemical conservation of monuments required 
urgent solution the preservation of ancient monuments—rook-cut 
caves, temples, sculptures and inscriptions etc.—-soon became an 
important function of the Chemical Branch. Some ancient monu¬ 
ments are embellished with mural paintings and their scientific 
preservation also became, at a later stage, an important charge of 
the Chemical Branch. Besides this important work of preser¬ 
vation, the Branch has been engaged in the interpretation of ancieni 
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India ntechniques through chemical analysis and sciontihc exanii ria 
tion of such specimens as mortars and plasters, glasses and glazes 
metals and alloys, terracotta and faience, pigments and painted 

stuccos from mural paintings, besides other specimens of archaeo- 

logical interest. It is desirable to discuss tlie actudties of the 

Branch in relation to all these jiroblems. 


Analysis of specimens .—Chemical examination 


a 


nd 


- ailan'sis 

of a large number of archaeological specimens have been carricil 
out by the Archaeological Chemist. The results ol' sueli investi¬ 
gations have been fruitful and of great significance. The e.xamina- 
tion of specimens recovered in the archaeological e.vcavations at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (p. ,3i) luivc thrown mucli liglit on tiic 
development of the material civilization of protohistoric India. Similarly 
the specimens of glass and glaze unearthcfl at Ta.xila and otlie'r 
Buddhist sites have been analysed and much information obtained 
on the state of technical knowledge tliat existed in India durinu 
^ e historical period. A large number of glas-s specimens froni 
alanda, Arikamedu and Ahichchhatra (above, pp. 6:3,73 and p5) 
ave been examined for the determination of their compostion 
and the raw materials used in their manufacture. Anaivsis of 
g azed tiles from Chini-kfi-Eauza at Agra has shown that the comno- 

we^ tlr f' * ‘’‘5™ 

were, therefore, manufactured not by Chinese artisans, a,s was 
supposed m certoin quarters, but by Persian arttsaus or their Indian 

(P- 24), have also been analysed with interesting results. 

Investigation of ancient Indian ceramics lias not been confined 
to glass and glaze but has been extended to ordinarv terracott! 

of ‘Tif elucidate the technique of fabrication 

of specimerrs waa^nderteheT’ tL of'tt" 

investigation have already been published,! Simihirly sonm *"b I 

fimi layer of a glaze, which appears to be Lf 

unearthed at Arikamedu has established the dtte of 

of this ware on internal evidence.^ It is pronosed t 

the investigation on ancient glass glaze and 3? 

a complete statistical analysis of^as r ^ ^^J^rry out 

date as possible. ^ specimens of known 


^ Anient India, no. 1 (1946), p. 58 
Ibtd., no. 2 (1946), pp. 93ff. ^ 
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The chemical analysis of metal - and alloy-speciinens from Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa has led to important and interesting results, 
in that it showed that the ancient craftsman had attained a very high 
degree of skill in metallurgy. Bronze was known and used on a 
fairly large scale, while the technique of casting and working had 
also been developed. The chemical composition of the Nalanda 
bronzes has been studied and the analysis of a large number of 
coins from Ahichchhatra has also been carried out. Most of these 
coins liave been found to contain appreciable amounts of antimony 
and some show the presence of lead. A number of metallic objects 
from Brahmagiri (pp. 39 and 74) have also been analysed and found 
to be composed of bronze and copper. It is desirable to study the 
micro-structure of these specimens in order to determine the 
technique of their manufacture. It is also proposed to carry out 

a thorough chemical and metallograjdiic examination of datable 

^- 1 . 

metal - and alloy-specimens from known sites in India in order to 
assess the extent of technical development and metallurgical skill 
of the ancients. The Chemical Branch has been seriously handicap¬ 
ped in carrying out such investigations because ot the lack of adequate 
laboratory and research facilities. 


Ancient monuments .—Chemical treatment of ancient m numents 
has been carried out by the Chemical Branch in various parts of 
India, particularly at Elephanta, Karle, Bhaja and Jogesvari in 
j^QiT^hay Province ] IConarak, Bhuvanesvar, Udaigiii and Khanda 
giri and Dhauli in Orissa ; Nalanda, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-^ 
Nandangarh and Sassaram in Bihar; and Agra and hatehpur Sikrl 
in the United Provinces. Important work of conservation has 
been carried out with considerable success at Elephanta, where 
a group of iiriceless sculptures has been rescued from decay which 
once assumed alarming proportions. On analysis those sculptures 
w(!re found to be impregnated with injurious soluble salts derived 
from the sea, and the ruck above the cave was also found to be 
porous and syiongy. The chemic.al treatment consisted of the 
application of wet paper-pulp to the alTectcd 8<uili>tures for the 
elimination of injurious salts and subsequent preservation with a 
thin solution of ‘Oolva’-polymcrized vinyl acetate resin. 

ClKunical conservation has also been undertaken at Bhuvanesvar 
(above, p. 160) where a number of 8ciil|)ture.s belomnnsr to 
ParaiuranioHvara and Muktesvara temples have been su 
to iiapcr-pulp trcatiiKUit and freed from moss and vegetation. 

The gigantic Hun-tomple at Konaralc (p. 162), where intensive 
.■licmaici work hiir. I.«m oonicl out for u numlwr of years, 

very diHicult problems of chemical conservation. Jlue moiuim 
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built of a highly ferruginous sandstone. The rock has weathered 
considerably and its proximity to the sea is detrimental to its 
lasting preservation. The attrition caused by dust-laden winds 
and the disintegration brought about by the crystallization and 
solution of soluble salts, partly deri\^ed from the soil and partly 
from the sea-breeze, have reduced mo-st of the sculptures to mere 


skeletons and the highly ferruginous sandstone is now in the grips 
of rapid decay. A large number of sculptures have been freed 
from soluble salts by the paper-pulp method. The surface has 
been consolidated with thin solutions of vinyl acetate resin and 
the soK ent action of meteoric water minimized by the application 
of hard paraffin-wax to treated sculptures. The entire Nat Mandir 
has been chemically treated in the above manner, and the measures 
have also been extended to front porch. However, the measures 
have not been wholly satisfactory and the treatment has to be 
repeated periodically. It may be stated that so far no rock-preser- 
vative has been evolved which can consolidate and strengthen 
huge stone monuments that are exposed to sun and rain and protect 
them from the elemental forces indefinitely. The problem of 
providing suitable drainage of rain-water at Konarak has still to 
be tackled, because at present a considerable part of the nlinth 
of the temple remains submerged under water clLing the _n 
Ihe sand-filling mside the front porch also continues to give out, 
ong after the rams, considerable quantities of moisture which keens 
portions of the temple wet almost througout the year. The 
growth of moss and lichen is, therefore, difficult to eradicate 4 
considerable measure of success had, however, been achieved in 
checking the growth of moss and lichen with zinc siHcofloride, and 

The famous Shore temple at Mahabalipuram (above p 160 ) 

.a vrrtuaUy saturated ndth sea-salts due to the direct bealg of"ea. 

rock of the temple is being reduced to powder bit by b.t 
e supply of soluble salts is perennial because of the closl proximity 

to dep'osrse“llt on fte f continue 

tion of this unique monument have been abandoned In tZ . 
chemical treatment* iq lilmivT + ^ i 'in lact a 

the environmental conditions and” The” saite 

werrLTd“to™fTnipre,!L”tJ“ tb“-“^ P' 

the nreservatiou of “'uWe salts. For 

ese images the entire brickwork of the stuna 
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has been rendered \patertight by pointing and grouting open joints 
and using a waterproofing agent on the terrace. The images 
have been treated with wet paper-puip and after the elimination of 
soluble salts they have beeu preserved with 5 p.c. vinyl acetate 
solution. The treatment has proved quite effective and it is 
proposed to extend these measures to the other images. 


The treatment of the famous Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela at Udaigiri (above, p. 87) and the preservation of the 
Asokan inscription at Dhauli, both near Bhuvanesvar, have been 
successfully carried out by the Chemical Branch. Chemical treat¬ 
ment of inscribed mihrab in the Sher Shah’s tomb at Sassaram 
(p. 124) and the preservation of some sculptures at Jogesvari, 
Karla and Bhaja (p. 85) has also been carried out. 


In this connexion it is desirable to discuss the various problems 
of decay of ancient monuments and the measures that have to be 
adopted for their scientific conservation. Generally speaking, the 
more important causes of decay of rock-monuments in India are 
injurious soluble salts, considerable fluctuations in temperature and 
heavy rainfall. Some of the monuments are of colossal dimensions 
and it is a problem to check the solvent action of rain water 
and the attrition caused by dust-laden winds. The fluctuations 
of temperature bring about flaking and cracking of the rock, and 
the soluble salts cause enormous damage due to repeated solution 
and crystallization under suitable conditions. 


The choice of a suitable stone-preservative is extremely limited. 
Some of the reagents which have been recommended for use on rock 
monuments have been found to exert deleterious effect on the rock 
itself; others cause flaking and exfoliation of the rock. So far 
no suitable stone-preservative has been found which can offer 
permanent protection to the surface and also consolidate the rock 
as a whole. On experimentation some preservatives have been 
found to possess little adliesion, as they arc washed off by the first 
few showers of rain ; other show very little penetrability and form 
a superficial skin on the surface of the rock. We are not aware 
of a y>reservative whic.h has been tried and tested and then found 
suitable for the pre.servation of exposed monuments m any part 
of the world. Tlie quest for a suitable preservative for such monu¬ 
ments is going on, and it is desirable to conduct some research 
on this problem in India in order to evolve a suitable reagent or 
formula for the preservation of rock monuments. The use of syn¬ 
thetic rosins, vinyl acetate, polymethylmethacrylate, Tornesito, bar 
Daruffin-wax <«.tc. has not yet boon based on proper scientific basis 
in this country for want of research facilities, but most ot them 
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are being used in India on the lines adopted in the West with such 
modifications as seem necessary. 

Although zinc silicofluoride has been used with succe.ss for the 
■eradication of moss, it is necessary to find out efficient tree-killers 
and weedicides for the eradication of trees, weeds and other x c^eta- 

^ o ^ 

tion which are a peculiar feature of this country. 

in this connexion to the iniportant 
work of structural conservation in which the use of a suitable water¬ 
proofing agent is called for for rendering terrace etc. watertight. 
Most of the waterproofing agents of commerce are found to contain 
:Soap, oil or wax and some contain large quantities of metallic jmwder. 
All these are known to exert injurious effect on delicate structures 
such as marble monuments. It is therefore necessary to conduct 
research on the modern synthetic re.sins in order to evolve a suitable 
waterproofing material for use on such monuments as the Taj 
Mahal. The problems of waterproofing the terrace of the Taj 
requires much research and experimentation. 

Mural 'paintings .—Some of the ancient monuments are embellished 
with mural paintings \vhich stand in need of chemical treatment 
and preservation. Considerable wmrk on this problem has been 
■carried out by the Chemical Branch and the wall-paintino-.s at 
sar Mahal and Kumutgi in Bijapur District, as well as the'inural 
paintings at Badami and Hoshangabad have been chemically treated 
•and preserved. The preliminary chemical treatment of the wall- 
paintmgs at Madanpur in Jhansi District was carried out several 

years ago and it is now desired to carry out the preservation of 
these paintings systematically. There are a large number of 

monuments _ in South India with mural paintings, such as those 
at Sittannavasal Conjeevaram, Tirumalaipuram, Tirumali, Tanjore 
Lepakshi and Somapalle. The Chemical Branch is at present 

Tanjote The problem of these murals is a complex one <1,10 

paintings of the Nayaka perioei (sixteenth centurj-) is tf be tr,n fe/ 
Te<i an<l mounW and the underlying layer of paintings of the' Chola 
penod (ekventh century) to be e.xposed aL preserf d i„ 

These and other problems of preservation of these painhL Z 
being systematically dealt with by the Chemical BrLch. “ 

b paintings are also found in many Miiohul 

on a restricted scale, the treatmenf nf ora • .u- /^^^ried out 
Fort and at Fatehpur sTkri 
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It may be stated here thsit the niural paintings at Ajanta w^ere 
bjected to elaborate chemical treatment nearly a quarter of a 
atury ago by Signor Cecconi. whose services were secured for 
is special work by Hyderabad State. These measures checked 
2 decay and deterioration of the paintings, but it is now necessary 
treat the };)aintings again as the decay of the paintings is reported 
be increasing gradually. Modern science has placed at our 
q^osal a number ol synthetic resins, some of which are admirably 
ited to the work of preservation. For instance, the vinyl and 
jthacrylate resins have been found in recent years to be very 
eful a,s surface-iireservatives of mural paintings as well as good 
hcsives for securing loose plaster and for preventing the flaking 
colour.s. The methods o( Signor Cecconi, who used casein and 
ae-plaster and shellac in spirit for filling wide cavities and beeswax 
turpentine as a surface-preservative, have become out of date, 
natural resins are now considered harmful to mural paintings. 


It may be em])hasized that the treatment of mural paintings 
India has been carried out on the lines "adopted in the West with 
ch modifications as seemed necessary. However, this, like stone- 
eservatives mentioned above (p. 168), lacks at present a proper 
ientific basis. It is not yet known how polymerized vinyl acetate 
haves in a tropical country like India. We do not know with 
y degree of precision what is the penetrability of such a preserva- 
/e solution in the case of mud-plaster and compact lime-plaster 
id we are not aware of its behaviour under conditions of high 
imidity. It is therefore essential to carry out systematic research 
[ such jncservatives as Polystyrene, vinyl acetate, methylmetha- 
ylate etc., in order to establish the best conditions for their use in 
dia. Imminent oxi)(u;ts in Europe, and the United States of 
merica have biicn consulted and their opinion sought on the 
ethods and tiudinique of ])rescrvation of wall paintings, and it 
proposed to adopt some of the methods suggested by them for 
riservation of mural painting in India. 


B. B. L.vl 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUMS 

The Develojment of Indian Musewns 

The first museum in India was established bv the Asiatic 8ocic( v 
ol in the year 1814 on its own premises. This collection 

provided the nucleus of the Indian Museum founded under tlie 
Indian Museum Act of 1866, although it was not till 1875 that 
the present museum-building in Ghowringhee became available for 
housing the museum. The Madras Literary Society, a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, was the next to establish a 
museum and in 1854 the present museum on Pantheon Road in 
Madras was completed to receive the collection which had previously 
been located in the College of Fort St. George. The Calcutta 
and Madras examples proved so encouraging that between 1850 
and 1900 more than twentyfive museums sprang up in various 
parts of the country, of w^hich those at Lahore, Lucknow, Mathura, 
Nagpur, Karachi, Udaipur, Rajkot, Bombay, Baroda, Faizabad, 
Bhavnagar, Banplore, Trichur and Trivandrum had notable archaeo¬ 
logical or historical collections. The opening years of the twentieth 

Curzon witnessed the 

organization of the Archaeological Survey of India (above p ,i) 
and the great impetus thus given to the study of ardiaeologiy 
followed by the progressive expansion of arcliaeologiciil eiiterprise 
throiighout the country, gave rise to the growth of archaeological 
mnseums, and the officers of the Archaeological Survey of fndia 
have been since advising on the archaeological collections in the 
rovincial and local museums. In pureuance of the policy of the 
Department of Archaeology to establish muse,mis on import u 
excavated sites for the purpose of safeguarding movable ant'quities 
and exhibiting them to their best advantage amidst their t, .1 

surroimffin^ mnseums sprang up at Nalanda. Sarnatl, 

Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and Nagarjunikonda, and museums of 

‘ ““qnitios were established at the Taj at Agra and Dell,! 

and Lahore Forts. To nlnno fUra ^ ■L'eiiii 

by the Denartmeut of A u i luseums maintained directly 

Branch of the Department was established in 1945 to coui-rn} h 

site-museums besides being in direct charge of the Central Asia'*" 
Antiquities Museums, New Delhi (below n ]76i nn ^ 

mth notable archaeological collections wL founded TT'" 

Brjapur (Bombay Province) Banoor^o T Bombay, 

y lovinceg i^aiipada and Khiching (Mayurbhanj 
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btate). Cbamba (Himachal Pradesh), Cuttack (Orissa), Dacca (East 
Benoal), Gaiihati (Assam), Gwalior (Madhya-Bharat), Himatnagar 
(Idav State), Jaipur, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Khajuraho (Vindhya 
Pradesh). i\I ysore, Patna, Peshawar, Poona, Quetta, Sanclii (Bhopal) 
and Udaliiur. Today there are in India, excluding Pakistan, 


ninetvsix niiiseiiins, of which more than half have archaeology 
represented in them and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
more than lialf of the entire museum-collections consists of 
arcliaeolodcal and historical materiaU 



T1 le reason for this bias in favour of archaeology is not far to 

OP 

seek. During the nredieval period immeasurable damage had 
been done to temjiles and other religious establishments, resulting 
in the dismemberment of carved arclutectural pieces and disfigure¬ 
ment of sculjrtures and tlie bulk of the disjecta membra of ancient 
shrines now found their way into the museums. The worth of 
these objects of antiquarian value and historical interest was recogniz¬ 
ed early in the nineteenth century and the drive for their collection, 
available with little expense and labour aiul with no hindrance, was 

accelerated by the activities of Alexander Cunningham 
and his associates (above, j). 2), who in their exploratory tours 

and sporadic excavations spared no pains in gathering objects 
for display in museums. The proceeds of the subsequent systematic 
excavations conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India on 
ancient sites (above, Cha])tcr IT) have gone to enrich the museums 
of Imlia. The excavations of the Archaeological Departments of 
the States have also augmented the collections in the respective States. 
Standing as a class by themselves are the archaeological collections 
recovered by Aurel Stein in his expeditions into the Chinese Turkistan 
(below, p. 20) now housed in a special museum in New Delhi known 
as the Central Asian Antiquities Museum. The museum-collections 
have been further augmented by finds acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act and Iiy purchase. 

It is, therefore, in no way surprising that the custodianship 
<;f our cultural lieritagc ])reservcd in a large number of museums is 
v(?st(‘(l in the hands of the Department of Archaeology, which both 
directly ami indin^ctly is playing an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the museum-nioveme.ut in the country. The latest activity 
of the Department in the field of museums is the establishment of 
the Archaeological Section of the National Musouni of India in a 
part of the Government House, Now Delhi, opened on the second 
anniversary of the Indian Independence Day (below, p. 177). 

* For a Huivey of Indian museums, sec S. F. Markham and H. 
Harun^avos, The Museums of hulia (Ijonilon, 193G). 
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The recent division of niiiseum-collections between India and 
Pakistan has been carried out in an accommodating spirit, the 
interests of museums in both the countries having been kept in 
view, and although the rich archaeological fields of the Indus and 
Peshawar valleys have gone to Pakistan, the Indian museums 
possess a fairly representative collection of the Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa and Taxila antiquities. But nowhere in India, except 
m the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is there a good collection of Gandhara 
sculpture in spite of its cultural interest to India. 

With a fairly adequate and developed archaeological collection- 
It IS time that greater stress were laid on the educative and cultural 
aspects of the museums. At present we are handicapped everywhere 
or lack of trained personnel and proper museum-buildings but 

Wef rl.a ’ uf r Pi^bhc munificence to a 

tions exanml f V of collections and dona- 

tZ’ of Sb T ^orah 

Prince of W ^ invaluable collections to the 

rnnce of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Museums of the Department of Archaeology 

the'^ch^ge tf‘tJfe'Deoart*'''’ "'useums under 

to guide-books anA mi, ui- obtained by a reference 

g ue dooks and other pubhcations where available. 

areWltSnUtel; If “ «>e 

from its commencement in 18lf f deceiving attention 

tlat the Director General of Aot of 1910 

Trustees and placed in a position "to T "'‘j- **>'> 

^chaeological collection. L ifh It fuZs del 

before a whole-fimA Qn-rx v.* j. i lunas eleven years passed 

v^as appointed in 1921 anV from Then""^ Archaeological Section 
Archaeology has taken up X re Department of 

display and pubUcation of cataloaneT Tml labelling, proper 
available for the Section io ^ liniited space 

of the growing coUections on Idelfl" *° 

^teways of the Bharhut rtla of ““ fonn 

Alexander Cunningham and aL on H'’- “ i-T 

on view m an exclusive gallery 
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L'iiese cai’verl and inscribed architectural pieces of Kaimur sand¬ 
stone. consistiny of pillars, cross-bars and copings of the second 
ccntuiY B.Cb. give a place of pride and distinction to the Indian 
Museum to which the student must turn for the study of the early 
indigenous school of art. No less important is the Gandhara gallery 
uiierc representations of the Graeco-Buddhist art-school of the 
north-west (above, p. 140) collected from ancient sites of 
Tax'ila (above. ]), bO) Jamalgarhi, Sahri-bahloh Takht-i-bahi, Pesha¬ 
war. Swat valley, and Charsada (p, 54) are exhibited, and the 

value of this collection has been enhanced after the partition of India, 
as this is the only reiiresentative collection of Gandhara sculpture 
now left in India. The collection of Indian coins is indeed the 
one of most varied and e.xtensive in the world and includes numerous 
rare co iis. 

The Piprawa relics of the third century B.C., containing among 
other objects an inscribetl relic-casket and a unique crystal bowl 
(above, p. 7h), the prehistoric and historical antiquities from 
<.‘.xcavated sites, chronologically-arranged sculptures from Mathura, 
Amaiavati, Bhumarii, tSarnath, places in Bihar and Bengal, 
Bhuvanesvar. Konarak etc., Arabic and Persian inscriptions and 
Indo-Muslim architectural piece.s, illuminated manuscripts and glazed 
tiles are among the other items of the collection. The group of 
Bouth Indian bronzes, though not fully representative, is the best 

in North India. 

Ndlamln Mmcwm. -The museum on the excavated site of 
Nalanda {.above, p. (I’i) is arranged in four rooms and the verandah 
of a building which was originally designed as a combined store 
fur antiquities, ollice and rest-house and is wholly unsuited for the 
]uirp<).se. Within this limitation the collection has been arranged 
and labelled to their best advantage. Antiquities from Kajgir 
(above, p. 55) have also been assigned a separate portion in the 
museum. Tin; most interesting feature of the museum is the 
collection of stone and bronze images of the Buddhist gods a,nd 
goddiissc.s and a few image.s of the Hindu pantheon, all representing 
the Pala sidiool of art at its best, and a few stucco heads of the late 
Gupta period, mostly lecovored from the main stupa. Lithic 
inscriptions of the time of Ya4ovarmadeva of the eighth century 
and of Vipula.srimitra of the twelfth century are important historical 
records. The scalings of royalties of the Gupta and Maukhari 
<lynasti<is and a vast number of official and personal sealings and 
many fipec.itnens of the official sealings of the Nalanda monastery 
form a notable series. Other interesting objects on view are a 
bronze votive stupa, an ivory snndle, iron door-fittings, padloc s, 
bells, snoons, ladles etc., carved bricks, stone architectural fragments, 
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pottery, some decorated with animal and floral designs, and steatite 
objects. The museum and the excavations attract large number 
of visitors including parties of Buddhist pilgrims; to the archaeo 
logist they are invaluable for the study of antiquitie.s dating from 
the fifth to twelfth century. 

Sarnath Museum .—The museum at Sarnath, established in 1910, 

was the first siteniuseum of the Archaeological Survey for housing 

amidst their natural surroundings the anticpiities recovered in the 

excavation. The building is planned after a Buddhist monastery, 

and though in its present state is only half of the complete plan, 

it is equipped with such museum-facilities as store-rooms, ware- 

rooms, office etc., and is capable of further extension if and when 
necessary. 

The collection of antiquities in the museum cover a wide period 
of the history of Sarnath from the third century B.C., to the twelfth 
wntury A.D., representing the wmrks of art of the Maurya, 

Kushan, Gupta and medieval periods. The place of pride ''is 
occupied by the 7-feet high lion-capital of Asoka which represents 
four hfe-size, hfe-hke lions standing back to back and once crowned 

e ^sokan pillar pi. XLIX A 9-feet high standing Bodhisttava of the 

Math^a school (above, p. 139), once protected by a stone umbrella 
of a diameter of 10 feet, belongs to the reign of ‘ Kanishka. Some 
rnasterpieces of Gupta art can be seen in the images of Buddha and 
he Bodhisattvas, upwards of three hundred in number, all of Chunar 
sandstone, which, along with the bas-reliefs depictino scenes from 
Buddhas hfe and architectural pieces, give the mus'eum a unique 

a us or ® study of Gupta art (above, pp. 62 and 140) Other mis 

use of the student. arranged in a room for the 

viaifeTaMuX*brpi|l “if ^ Buddhists is 


Nagdrjunikondd Museum.—This small mne^^rv, i, 

spot the antiquities recovercH ir, + 1 , houses on the 

monasteries, temples etc at No - • a^cavations of the stupas, 

The oolleot:ou“Ssr;;S!rs "f PP- and 81). 

.nd over fonr hundred ,n^lZ7' bZieJ Tn TT 
style belonging to the aecond-third century and eitLr d“J 
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Icatlinii scenes of tlie life of the Buddha or illustrating Jataka 
st'-ri^'S and ropreseutotions of stupas (above, p. 139). 

T(~j .U/f-'-r/nit. .lr/,vc -This small museum is of purelv local 
intfTf'sr. Oti in two rooms of the gateway to the 

^ tL 

;ue <ild plans o[ tlie Taj and Agra Ibirt. old <diarters and some objects 
dis(*(.)\aM‘<'d .m tln,‘ (a)iirse t»f eloarance in the . 
of ust'd in til.- Taj and tools employed for doing inlay-work, 

old It neks. s.(ajl])tures and stonr^ images together with an album of 
])h(»togra]iljs of the Taj and other monuments taken more than a 
ctmtiirv ago are other olpjeets of interest on display. 





I\(ul Fart Mu - The Dellii Museum of Archaeology, 

Oi,' ^ 

astablish(‘d in 1905k is housed in an ancient apartment of the Red 
Fort. Idle I'olleftion, mrrstly of seniptiires and inscriyitions of 
the Muslim ja riod found in the course of clearance of Qutb, Old 
Fort and other inoniirnont.s in and around Delhi, contains a few 
Hindu images, carved friezes ami architectural pieces, also locally 
found. A few pieces of furniture, (‘opjicr utensils, jewellery, articles- 
of clothings and otluT miscellaneous articles either found in the 
Drdlii palace after its captiiri* in 1857 or said to have belonged to 
the palace arc^ (T interest. The ('olloidion of charters, Mughal 
paintings, coins, inanuscrijits and printed hooks and specimens of 
calligra, »liy afford iiiulorial for tlio student of Muglud art and crafts. 


(\'nlrnl. At<inn Aiiltr/niiirs MusiUiit, Ncu' Delhi.- The museuin- 
bnildinff wan Hjioeially htiilt to house tlie collection of wall-paintings 
brought to India by y\iircl Stein from his (Vuitral Asian expeditions 
(above, i». 14«). 'I'lie ))aintingH had been removed from the walls 
of Buddhist jiionasteries in slabs of varying sizes, each about 2 inches 
thick, and after an elaborate process of treatment and mounting 
on aluminium frames they were fixe<l on to the walls of throe rooms of 
the museum. 'I'he paintings, all executed in tempera, range from 
about the fourth to the tenth or eleventh century. This unique 
(rcjisure, the only one in India and the largest of its class in the 
world, is invaluable to the student of art and art-history. 

In addition to wall-paintings Stein recovered during the same 
expeditions ii very large and varied collection of nnti<[uities consisting 
of stone iin]»lcmentH, pottery, beads, metallic objects such as mirrors, 
arrow-heads, finger-rings, seals, images, etc. woolen, stucco and 
glass objects, textiles of types hitherto unknown to the modern 
world, shoes and sandles, horn, bone, shell, coral and leatheri 
objects, <locument8 on wood in the Kliarosht-hl script, drawings and 
blockprints and painted temple-banners and hangings, mostly of 
silk, discovered in one of the cave-shrines in 190T at Chien-fo-tnng 
(‘Cave of the Thousand Buddhas') in the Tun-huang oasis dating 
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from the seventh to tenth century. The painting depicting the 
pictorial conception of ‘the Paradise of the West’, and Jataka and 
legendary scenes are of the highest importance for the study of 
Chinese painting. Some important fragments of paintings were 

tound m a grave at Astana where the cemeteries also yielded a 
very large coUection of miscellaneous objects. 

Want of space has forced the Department to close clown part 
oi the collection to the public. 

to and * , r of Archieologv 

State Rooms in the Government Honse, New Delhi have bee, 

th" f »f ArchaeoloR- for beina 

ment of the Museum, the principL of which hirbeeu tcepted bv 
ii eSSn'”* 1 archaeo ogh 

and slet museums under the Department, the Provinofal 

India have'each been gfven “To th “ , 

the Pala, Western, Rajasthani, Pahari MiiTT^ n of 

— are displayed L 

^ Jhe museum was thrown open to the public on the I5th August. 

Other museums 

by ‘be“Sp«mTnt.TLrmlLnT?Tu?t“^^ “"“T 

ca. collections. The mor^ impTr^^t“f Xr."- 
rrfncc of Woks Museum, Bombay Est bl Ta 

classified as Brahmanical, Buddhist and T ^ “ ea'leries and 

lauTOus antiquities, opigraphical and niiscel- 

antiqintaes. The bas-reliL from the r-T™.*"' "on-Indian 
P. 95) in the Brahmanical gallery and ancX™ ‘'““P'® <“*'eve, 

bncks and plaques, from Mirpurkhas , “‘‘rT’’ “"ed 

Wes from different Muslim XumTnt 7n Stod d T“ 

na, dating from the 
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sixteenth to the niuetoentli centuries, are of exceptional interest. 
In the Art Section tliere is a good collection of Indian paintings. 

(roverfVnh:nt M^tseum. Madras. Established 1851. The place 

of pride m the sc\il]‘)ture-collection is occupied by the bas-reliefs 
from Ainarrivatl (abo\ o^ pp. 81 and 139). and Jaina and Brahmanical 
stone images form other important groups. The large and varied 
collection of South Indian lirouzes is probably the richest in the world. 
There is also a liugc^ collection of copper-plates. Noteworthy also are 
the prehistoric antipuities from Adichanallur (above, p. 4.1) and 
other sites and the Foote collection oi stone iin])lenieuts (p. 16). 

l^rovaac^al Musoiai, LucJx’tto^iK Itstabbshed 1863, The Jama 

sculptures from KankalT-tila, IVlatliura (above, p. lO). consisting 
of di/rlgapafas (tablets of homage), images, capitals, pillars, decorative 
bas-reliefs, railing-pillars, bracketfi-gures etc., are ot special interest. 
Images, from various sites in the provinces, are of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical origin, Tlie terracotta-collection from various sites 
and the tab lets from Salieth-lMaheth (above, jx 69) 

form important groups. The numismatic collection is rich in 
the punch-marked, Oiipta and Mughul series. There is also a rich 

on of Indian ])aintings, drawings and manuscripts. 



Patna Museiim, Establislic<l 1917. Antiipiities from 
Kumrahar, Bulandibagh, Kaiisambi, Vaisfili (above, pp. 57, 71 and 68) 
Belwa, Bodh-gaya, Buxar and from the Patna sewerage excavations 
(p. 59) are^ very Aaluable. For the collection of terracotta 

figurines the museum occupies a unique position. Prehistoric 
anti(|uitieH from Chota Nagpur, bronzes from Kurkihar (p. Uh), 
Tibetan paintings and stone scuilptures from the Mauryan ])eriod to 
thrLlfth <»„t,ury len,l a ,li,tinetion t„ the maaoum. There ■» 
also a small collootion of Indian paintings, 

Curzon Museum of Arclm’ologi/, Mat/mm. l^stablishod 1874. 
This andmcological museum ranks foremost for the study of the 
history and art of the Kushan period (p 130.) Images and other 
wmlptures of the Kushan period, including inscribed royal statues, from 
Mathura and its neighbourhood occupy the i)laco of distinction m 
the museum. Other objects mainly consist of terracottas o 
pro-Kushan. Kushan, post-Kushan, Gupta and later dates. Jain 

and Hindu images and coins. 

Central Mune^m, Nagpur. Established 
logical collection comprisoa antiquities from mogalithic 1 

of the Copper Age implomonta from the Gungeria hoard (^o , 

p. 36), Hindu, Buddhist and Jnina images, mostly of post-Gup .a 

date and stone and copper plate inscriptions. 
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Provincial Museum, Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The museum was 
started at Cuttack with the nucleus of the Ravenshaw College 
collection and was shifted to Bhuvanesvar in 1947. Neolithic 
implements, stone sculptures, bronzes, inscriptions and palm-leaf 
manuscripts form the important items of the collection. 

Provincial Museum, Gauhdti (Assam). Established in 1937 
with the incroporation of the collection made by the Assam Researcli 
Society. The exhibits consi-st of inscribed and carved .stone.'^, 
images, pottery, manuscripts and coins. 


Asutosk Museum, University of Calcutta. Established 1937. 
The museum has a varied collection of stone and bronze sculptures 
from Bengal (particularly Sunderbans) and Orissa, terracottas, folk- 
art and kdnthds, a form of local embroidery. 


Municipal Museum, Allahabad. Established 1931. The 

archaeological section of the museum contains a most valuable 
collection of terracottas, coins and other antiquities from Kausambi 
(above, p. 71), in addition to some pieces of Bharhut sculpture 
(pp. 81 and 139) and other antiquities from various places. 


Bharat Raid Bhavan, Banaras. Established 1929. It contains 

a select collection of Indian paintings and terracottas, beads and 

sculptures from different places in North India. The terracottas 

and seals from the Railway excavation at Rajghat (above, p. 71) 
lorm. a valuable series. 


Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad. Established 1931 The 
archaeological coU^tioc is formed of prehistoric and protohistoric 
antiqmties from Maskl (above, pp. 27 and 75) and other places 

OTd‘chinl'*”'d architectural pieces, inscriptions 

and China and household wares used by the past rulers. Textiles 

p o the Ajanta paintings (above, p. 147). 

Established 19-?’^ tJup 

museum is housed in a fifteenth-century buildinfr and f 

::^^nr:ntr/ Bt“"t tVo d 

capital carved raihng-pillars and other sculptures from BesHar 
am of special interest. There is also a collection of Indian paintings 

and^jSa Kutomll^sto"^'^’^'^*' • “ 1^8, Hindu 

coins a^elSfc 
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lUifscfifi), Jaipur, Established 1942. The 

niuseuDi contains antiquities excavated at Bairat, Saiubhar and 
baiih (above, p, /(f), yapa-slarnUas from Barnala and sculptures 
fioni Abaveri. temple and Amber. Tlie only garden-carpet in 
India, together ivith a- fev; other caipets. is also on view. The 
palace-collection of ])aintings, carpets and arms can be seen by 
special appointment. 

Bhun Smgh Muse.um, CLaaibd (Himachal Pradesh). 

1908. The archaeological collection consists of images, inscriptions, 
sculptured fountain-stones, copper-plates, wood-carvings and a large 
group of paintings from within the State. 




Mysore Government M useurUy Bangalore, Established 
The archaeological section is notable for the images and sculptural 
fragments from Halebid and Belur temples (above, p, 103) of 
the ninth to eleventh centuries. 


State Mtisemn and Picture Gallery, Baroda, Established 1894. 
A large number of medieval sculptures and of Indian paintings 
form the bulk of the collection. 


Museum, of Archaeology, Snnchi, (Bhopal). Established 1919. 
All antiquities ranging from the Mauryan to the medieval period 
excavated at Sanchi (above, pp. 80 and 139) are housed in this museum. 
Of particular interest is an Aiokan pillar-capital and reUc-caskets. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the archaeological 
material in the Indian museums is vast and varied, but in most 
cases it remains to make the material available in ways suitable 
for the average visitor and the serious student. One of the main 
needs of an archaeological museum is almost unrestricted space for 
the proper display of exhibits showing their relation to each other, 
and for the accommodation of the large material that turns up as a result 
of exploration and acquisition. This essential requireihent cannot be 
met by any existing museum where room for expansion does not 
exist. To make any series comprehensive the display should not 
necessarily be restricted to objects of artistic merit, but lack of 
space often forces the Indian museums to eschew objects not 
sufficiently attractive. In one or more museums representative 
•sets of different categories of antiquities from all parts of the world, 
either in original or in copies, should be made available for compara¬ 
tive study. Above all, periodical exhibitions and the system of 
exchanges among the museums of India and, later on, among outside 
museums should be organized and placed on a sound footing. 

The establishment of the National Museum at New Delhi is 
fraught with immense possibilities of organizing an efficient museum- 
Hervice in India. It can act as the receiving agent of foreign objects, 
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effectively house the },ost iv|,r.-,sentu1 iv an-l ni,-.- 

distribute the rest to the loeuJ niusmirns. If ^an al m iJ-j n 

latter about e.d.anse, be,,,.no l„ .. ..I,,': 

cliflcrent museuins, and or^ra„,;t,. t,-,, v,.|!iu*_' I.-, I 

It can serve as the .store-hou.se „r anli,|u.(e.. f,, uIm..). tl„. aa,|. ,.i 

o all aspects of India s material i-.iltuiv e.,,i fmn f.,,- ml., 
and comparative study. 
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CHAPTER Vlir 


EPIGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 

1* Prdkril and Sanskrit inscriptionH 

pPIGRAPHY enjoys a unir|U(> posiliori in In.lia. Nowli.-r.- el- 
has it served history so well as if has don.- lien*. If i (jn>tit ut- 
the most substantial part of all th<* varie<| dafa afforded bv arefia- i, 
logy as sources of history. It is no e.xageeratioM fo .-av tliat witliniii 
epigraphy'our knowledge of the aneienf hisfi.ry of In-lia wmiM l,av, 
been next to nothing. Hajipily, India has inherited a vast leaacx 

of epigraphical material, as if under the dictates of the |.,w of ...in 
pensation; for she can otlierwise boast of no regular archives .,1 
historical records, annals or chronicles, relating to the eailv period 
The number of old inscriptions so far di.vcovered runs literallv inf., 
thousands and it is gratifying that this wealth is beine augmente.l 
by hundreds of fresh discoveries every year. Besides, the nuinen.us 
ancient sites that await excavation always hold out a great promise 
It IB well to romen.ber here tl.at in most oosos tin- i„s, ri|,t„l f,on,' 

cm uiii.srance has both an advantaL'e and 


so exploited. 

j- j , , .... '^'’‘•11 an anvanlaL'e and i 

diBadyantoj-e: advantasB, bw-auso tbc . ont.-nts of su, h ' a o 
tT„ Z T b«a,us,. an ini. rip- 

laborious task of trleanine bii-« nf ; r *.• th the 

a narrative Thf i t them together into 

achieved Info rewarded with the reliabilitv 

accpn^t imparted by an inscription is .nmerallv 

hnt! A ^^thority to a tradition, or confirms an inference Tl 
however, does not imply that whatever is related in an ' f 
must necessarily pass as a proved fmt n 'n^eriptum 

, . . eviaence on the whole is unimpeachable, 

inscriptions are found en»raved on nil + r > • 
commonly on those of meta! ami atone 'rf f 

surfaces, walls of natural or artifirial includes rock- 

artiticinl caves, pavements, pillars, 
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slabs, statues, reliquaries, and other objects. As regards metal, 
while instances of inscriptions occurring on a gold leaf or on a silver 
scroll are known, it is brass, bronze and copper that are more in 
evidence in the shape of utensils, images, plates, etc. Iron, too, 

is represented, though on a modest scale, a conspicuous example 
being the iron pillar at Mehrauli near Delhi, which contains a beauti¬ 
fully engraved inscription, recounting the victories of Chandra, 
generally identified with the Gupta monarch Chandragupta II 
(c. 375-413), Besides, bricks, earthenware, clay tablets, terracotta 
plaques, and even woodwork and crvstal occasionally come into 

play. An inscription, as the term implies, is usually incised. 
There are, however, a few sporadic exceptions to this rule, where an 
inscription i.s cither painted or written in ink. A copper-plate, 
dis(‘Overed at Kasia (District Gorakhpur, above, p. t9), containing 
a Buddhist text in thirteen lines of writing in the characters of the 
fifth c entury, is of unusual interest inasmuch as its first line 
is engraved and the remaining ones ivriUoi in ink. It thereby 
' reveals how copper-plates were inscribed. The inscription was 
first written out in ink on the ])late, and when the ink dried the 
plal/C was given to the engraver to cut the written letters into the 

metal 

Ah to tlie language of the inscriptions, the earliest ones so far 

dipcr)vered are written in Prfikrit. Later on, Sanskrit dominates 

the field, and still lati^r provincial dialects also have their share. 
Some Sanskrit ins('ri|>tions are composed entirely in verse, some 
in prose and verse mixcHl, and others only in prose. The style 
ranges from the very simple to the highly ornate. In fact, certain 
inKcri[)tions [)OHsess real poetic merit and can easily rank among 
the best of literary productions. Many inscriptions contain petmliar 
terms and expressioiiR that arc linguisiically as interesting as they 
are valuable for an understanding of the administrative systems 
that prevailed in different parts of India in ancient days. 

Ancient inscri|)tions would have remained a sealed book to us 
but for the tremendous efforts on the part of the pioneers in the 
field. Special credit is due to James Brinsej), p. I), who did marvellous 
work in deciphering the edicts of A6oka and thereby supplying the 
key the forgotten lirahmi, the earliest historical script of India. 
Tliis in due course stimulated a lino of research, namely, the 

study of Indian palaeography, tracing the origin and development 
of various Indian scripts. A large assortment of inscriptions, 
which in ihe meiudirnc had Wcome available, supplied the 
reouisite data, with the help of which the evolution of each indivi- 
dull letter was minutely studied. The results arc embodied in the 
two standard works on tho subject: Indxsche Palaeographtc (m 
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German, fStrassburg, 1896) by G. Eubler, and BhUmihja I’nlrhl,. 
Lipimald (in Hindi, Oodeypore, 1894) by G. H. Ojha. Sm.-.- th- 
publication of these works, thousands of new inscriptions Imvc bi .-i 
discovered, which have been or are being dealt with l.y tl..- Kpi 
graphical Branch of the Department of Archaeologv, wlm h i- 
responsible for a large nundrer of opigrapliical f.ubIi<-ations, and i.v 
:8cholars both Indian and foreign. In the light u( this additional 
material, those works can now be revise.l an.l vastly iinprove.l upon, 
he researches in this line have proved that the modern scripts in 
ndia, such as Devanagarl, Gujarati, Bengali, Oriva. 'iVluc,,, Tamil, 
annada, Malayalam, etc., as well as those of Tibet, Burma, Indo- 

■character typified by the diets of Asoh.r i),avi.,li. an ..llsl „f 

Brahmi, winch was sonietinics en,ployed f,,, 

Tam. ,nsor.pt,OM m South In.lia, apposrs t„ l.nvc ..,.,,.-,„„,.d 

■from the main stock of Brahnir long before ,|,.. .. Asolo, I o-, n, 

the continued to preserve nianv ar. hai.- f„r,„. of 

foLs The'”’’, I .. ■'■■'■■I.I 

forms The intermediary stages in the development of lli-.l'o 
in different times and different climes hive I 

Tt ‘b' i-HpMon,'at"‘:,;,r dis :„s ',"'"'1':";::.: 

also be observed that the two north-western versions of o ' 

rock-edicts employ Kharoslithi characters of Semitic oii..i„ '" ‘" 
to ^lefr^B Kluiroshtlil was written from' li-ht 

chii^I^l' Turkish "7t ZT'T 7 

century wuw'leavinJ '^'A ^ i".!!.' hv fifth 

wiinout leaving a descendant behind. 

-eras like ‘“^‘'‘tion of various 

which were in use in different partes 

current even at the nresent dLr o ^ 

inscriptions give astronomical details iu 

;» fa the starting poinr of tW% 

been rendered to the cause of Tn^- •’ service has 

L. D. Swamikannu Filial whose /ad" and chronologv bv 

m the Christian era of a"y dl efted " ? 

calculated with great ease. mscriptions may be 

of this chapter, th^e Swinf bwLt'Tutr^" P*"*® 

of the diverse nature of oL e^ ^ f some idea 

honour naturaUy goes to the P^-^'e of 

OJohenjo-daro (above, p. 32 ). The sWr' 

Ihe short inscriptions of these on 
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iiniqiio relics still remain an enigma in spite of persistent attempts 
at unravelling their mystery. The most comprehensive analysis of 
them is pm-haps that hy G. K. Hunter (Script of Harappd and 
Moh' yrjo-daro and i(-< conncdion ndlh other scripts, London, 1934). 
He calls the seri]it Proto-Indian and holds it to be the fountain-head 

of BrahmI. 


D»'<‘iplior;iV)lo opi V begins AAith a scries of inscriptions, in 
Bralinu an<l Khareb-litUi, of the Maurvan emperor Asoka (c. 273-232 
Ik (\). l*Iis known ins('rii)tions, totalling over a hundred and 

Tliov comprise a set of 

versions (five Brahini and two 


fittw iira dottad all over the countip - 
to u rt r a n r< >C k -1' d i (• i s in se v en 


1( Hill JAH h ' V1 H I 111 > V 11 ^ 

Kharosliihl) an<l a. set of si.v pillar-edicts in six versions (all Brahmi), 
th.‘ rest forminc a miscellany (also Bihlmh). They show the 


i,„r rest forming a miscellai>y (also BrhhmT). They show the 
emperor's solicitmle for th(> moral well-being of his subjects and the 
cliaritable (h'cds done by him for both man and animal. Politically 
speaking, standing as they do on the. frontiers of his dominions, 
they indicaP^ the. vast extent and the ]noud position of the Indian 
empire under .\sol<a, maintaining friendly relations with the Hellenmc 
states of those days. The language of Asokas inscriptions is 
Prakrit, the dilVerent versions exhibiting a measure of local influence. 
The most outstamling of his minor inscriptions is the pillar inscrip¬ 
tion at Bummindci in tlic Ncpvl trroi which .settles the exact location 
of the. Buddha’s birth-place, as the in.scnption expressly states that 
‘ here the blessed .me was born ’ ; it is obvious that the place-name 
Kununindei is derived from of Lumbinidava of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures. The Miiski (Hyderabad State) edict 
inasmnehas it eonph.s the name Asoka 

natiipiyu, thus corrohorating the conjectural view le i- . 

,liH.,Iv,-ry of tl,i» in»..ri,.lio„ that, the aathor of tho soma ol ed.ct* 

is.su(’d under the naim^ of Devaiiariipiya was no otior lan 

A,.,..or.linK to th.. Ih.rf.nas, tho Mauryus wore mu'CcW by tho 
ft,.of »hon, l-u-hyumitra « atato.t to havo ‘ ^ 

of tho Mauryaa. At Ay„<lhy« (Unite! I'tovmcoa) ha» W . ,a 
oovoro.l tho only in»<.ri|,tion .nont.omns tlna fnmon., J 

who is th.'Tein styled Se.ndpaii (chief of tho army). ^ 
r.nnh.ro.1 by .-piKrai.hy to tho oluoi.lation 

in India aft.‘r tlm Maiiryas, ar.>. well-known. Pho » 

"ar'ti:..; (tth Wol ^Jlior province) refers te ‘He -tab.ish^ 
l„t7,r conLratinn nf a rolie of the Buddha in the re.gn of Sahara, a 
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Minadra, i.e., Menander. This inscription, in Prakrit, is written 

. ^ was the script of the locality. 

In the South, the Ikhakus (Ikshvakus) who ruled the Andhra 
country in the third century have left a large number of inscriptions 
in the Krishna valley. Apparently they succeeded the Satavahana.s 
in this part of the country. Three generations of kings of this 
family are known, viz., Vasithiputa Siri Charhtamula, Madhariputa 
Siri Virapurisadata and Vasithiputa Siri Ehuvula Chaihtamula. 
They seem to have been very powerful and had matrimonial 
alhances with the ruler of Vanavasi and probably also with the 
Western Kshatrapas of Ujjain. An interesting fact revealed by 
their inscriptions is the catholicity of these rulers in matters of 
religion. Mhile the kings are described as the performers of Vedic 
sacrifices, their queens were ardent Buddhists. Prominent among 
the successors of the Ikhakus were the Pallavas and the .^alankayana.s 
of whom the early rulers used Prakrit for writing their official 
documents. This fact is significant as the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the later members of these families who came about the 
fourth century changes into pure Sanskrit, though in the transition 
period a kind of mixed dialect is noticeable. This phenomenon 
occurs in other parts of India also where the replacement of Prakrit 
y Sanskrit as the language of official documents starts earlier • 
for example, the records of the Kushans, which were entirely m 
rakrit upto about 250, gradually change over to a mixture of 
rakrit and Sanskrit. The same feature is noticeable in the inscrip- 

Kaliiiga (Orissa), in the cave-inscriptions 
of the Kshatrapas of western India and in Vakataka records of 

generally the rule in all parts of 
^e a few exceptions. At Nagari and Ghosundi in 

inscriptions of about 150 B. C. which are 
entirely m Sanskrit. Plate LXIV illustrates two sides of a typical 

coltln pTf ” copperplates. The inscrip/on is 

which are in sTn ™P'ccetory verses at the end 

reiin 0 ? ^ ^- ^ ^ fourteenth year of the 

ensuring lon»evitv registers a pious donation for 

tmUraja. who was then a mere child, baMa- 

the' MaXt iTMartr r T “ke 

kings, which were Imowf only from the p'’^'“ T' 

which tLy held sww “f ‘■'C period in 

tions of the Mavhss^' ltt.° u f ® “"crip- 

tne Maghas (third-fourth century) have been found h- 
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Bandogarli in Rewa State and Kosam (near Allahabad) and other 
pi aces. The value of these inscriptions lies in the fact that practi- 
all of them are dated in a particular era, which makes it possible 
to draw up a succession list of these rulers whose number is about 
seven. Amontr them, Maharaia Vaisravana seems to have been 
prominent as he bore the titles Rajan and Maharaja. While the 
language of the records of this family is mostly Sanskrit it is note¬ 
worthy that their diction exhibits the persistence, of several Prakrit 
expressions. It may, however, be noted that a class of inscrip¬ 
tions of this period engraved on ;^y7pa-pillars commemorating the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices is written entirely in Sanskrit. A 
recent addition to this class is the Nandsfi yiipa inscriptions which 
record that Nandisoma, son of Jayasoma, performed the ekashashthi- 
rdtra sacrifice. With the renaissance of classical Sanskrit in the 
Gupta age Prakrit disappears altogether as the language of ofl&cial 
documents. From this period onwards we find that Sanskrit was 
exclusively used in inscriptions, both royal and private. Many 
of them are written in excellent poetry and bear testimony to the 
mastery of the language possessed by the authors, some of whose 
names like Harishena (Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta) and 
Ravildrti (Aihole inscription of Pulakesin H) are disclosed by 
inscriptions. 

The wealth of epigraphical material pertaining to the Gupt.i 
period is .so abundant that it is hardly possible to estimate its 

Nevertheless a few recent finds 
inscription of the Gupta monarch 
Skandagupta at Supia (Rewa State) refers to the family as Ghatot- 
kacha-vamsa, a rare appellation. An inscribed seal of the Gupta 
emperor Vishnugupta carries the genealogy of the Gupta sovereigns 
a generation further than was hitherto known. lu Assam, a record 
of Bhutivarman of about the sixth century is the earliest Sanskrit 
in.scription of that area so far discovered. The kings of Mekala, 
unknown from any source other than the Puranas, are brought to 
light by a set of copper-plates of the fifth century found at 
BamhanI in Rewa State. The lineage of this family for four genera¬ 
tions from Jayabala to Bharatabala is given in it. Welcome light 
on the little known history of the Nala dynasty of the Central 
Provinces is thrown by the Kesaribeda plates of King Arthapati 
Bhattaraka. In the south, the ^asanakota plates of Madhava I 
of the Western Gahga family of Talakad (Mysore State) are the 
earliest genuine charter not only of the king but also of the Western 
Gahga dynasty. The Badami (District Bljapur) inscription of 
Ghalukya Vallabhesvara (Pulakesin I), which is dated Saka 465 
(A. D. 543 ), furnishes the earliest authentic instance of the use of 

the ^aka era in inscriptions. 


I 

importance in this small 
may be reviewed liere. 
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A unique feature ot the Sanskrit records of tlie ^‘;ist^*rn 
of the Chalukya family is the minute care with wliirh thf* duiation 
of the reign of each successive sovereign is n'eonhni. It is nor 
possible to over-estimate the utility of this laudabl-* [>r.ieric.- to th- 
cause of chronology, the credit for which must go to its iniiiatu,-. 
the Vengi ruler Guuaga Vijayaditya Ill of the ninth ecnturv. 

Coming to later times a copper-jilate inscription of the f'iich. 
king Vira-Rajendradeva (early eleventh cemtuiN'), 
regarded as a specimen of historical chartiuvs, tr, 
of the family from the 8un down to the king and 
the exploits of the various rulers The Koni ii 

. ^ 1 jiL i\om i t Hnui (Ji n 

cfiun 1 rithvldeva II of 1147^H fi.. ^ 

' a, ui 114:/ o iccounls the PxtimsiN'c 

several members of the family of the Kalaehuris of 
rovinces). An interesting piece of hisforical information is afldr-hM) 

“PP«-Pl»»e M-^ription of Proloya Nayako of tlo- four.. 

suicide by drowning himself in the river Narmada, pivfening de.atl, 

0 igliomilly. esides filriihshing valuable information on politie d 

S td of I *" 'i-" 

Alth rf social and economic life of th.- eountrv 

Although literary evidence is profuse on the ndigious nersuasi,.n< 
an ru es o worship m India, inscriptions fiiniish evidcufe ibout 

worshTp and modes 

^ ^tify to the prevalence, about 150 R. ..f th 

rama and Krishna Thsf . T brothers Bala 

the ‘live divine heroea 7*tl“irhniJ-' 

The sublimity and vitality of the religions nf Tn^• u j 
spiritual appeal even to fOTeigners who f ^ 

Reference has already been made fn 18r\fbverse faiths, 
time of the Indo-Greek king Menander ^ ^'‘^tription of the 

in the Milindavanho a ^Pali t ^ ^ 

Another Greek attracted to an Man "? Philoaophy. 

recorded the fact on it "-.P'""' ^ B^tnagar (Gwalior) and 
(above, pp. 72 and 81) are onlv T f ** ^’“^PtjunikondA 

Buddhiem from dieterTonlietT/ th^t-tf tit „1 


(►f 

fed 
of the 
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Suv;ivnii(5vip;i (Suiiuittfi). Ixiug I.)cv'iipul3 of Lcngal (nintli century), 
had a. Buddhist inoiiastevy constructed at Nalanda (Bihar), 
the famous seat ot learning (above, p. i)3)- That the Sailendra 
king I\Iaravi]ayottuhgavai'ma.n of brivijaya (Sumatra and Java) 
biiift a Buddhist vihara at Nhgapattinam (Madras Province) is 
recorded in the Leiden plates of Chola Bajaraia I (eleventh century). 
It is interesting to note that a Sanskrit verse from the ^ aisbnava 
hymn Mukunda^itdla of Iving Kulasekhara is engraved in characters 
of the thirteenth century in a Vishnu temple at Pagan in Burma. 
Epigraphy is helpful also in studying other^ aspects of religion ; 
e.g.. the age of Lakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata sect of Saivism, 
can he determined with the aid of the Mathura pillar inscription of 
the Gupta monarch, Cliandragupta II, which mentions Uditacharya, 
tenth in descent from Kusika, who was a pupil of Lakulisa, as having 
raised two memorial structures to his teachers in Gupta year 61 

(380-1). 

We may now turn to the glimpses that we get of the economic 

social, administrative and other matters of general interest from 
inscriptions. The solicitude of the state for the well-being o e 
subjects, particularly in times of distress, is vouched for by a 
Mauryan inscription at Mahasthan (District Bogra, East Bengal) 
which refers to the famine-relief measures such as distribution ot 
grain from state-gi-anaries and advance of loans to the peop e. 
Provision made for tho requisites of the sick, like beds, medremes, 
etc. is recorded in the Nalanda inscription of Devapala, which is 
onlv one of the numerous documents attesting to this km o 
philanthropy. The aptitude of the people of the coastal tracts o 

India for navigation on the high seas is also attested y 

An early Prakrit inscription at Ghantasala (District Krishna) 

mentions a mahdndvika (master-mariner), Sivaka. 

It is well-known that the designations of innumerable officials 

and administrative bodies that find mention m J j 

the earliest times testify to the practical application of the thoor 
of administration found in ancient texts on polity like the 

Arthamstra and ^ulcranUi. One of the recent additions to thi 
Mush of inscriptions is the Banaras plates of Suravam^i king Hariraja 

Idrninistration {mahamdtragana) consisting of several 
names are given in the charter On y a formal con ent was 
corded for the donation recorded m the grant by Han a] a ana n 
nu n Anantamahadcvl. It would not be inappropriate here to 
mention a fow women known from inscriptions to have been rulers 

extensive kingdo.B. of 

an inscription at Srinagar (Kashmir) by the masculine ep 
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rajan. The Kakatiya queen. Rudramba of the Andhra country 
went a step further in issuing records under the name of Rudradeva 
Maharaja. 


Some of the interesting social practices that existed in ancient 
India are revealed by inscriptions. Recently a pillar bearing a 
Brahmi inscription (third-fourth century) written in Prakrit was 
discovered in District Cuddappah. It states that the pillar, des¬ 
cribed as a sculptured memorial-pillar, was set up m memory of 
Sivadasa who died in a cattle-raid {gogaliana). Similar memorial 
pillars also record the death of women who died by committing 
sail or otherwise. An inscribed stele referrable to about the sixth 
century found a few years ago at Sangsi, Kolhapur State (Bombay 
Province), contains a Sanskrit verse recording its erection by the 
long in honour of his dead queen. The stele bears the representa¬ 
tion of the woman lying on the funeral pyre. From the drama 
called Pmtima-ndtala of Bhasa we learn that the custom of setting 
up life-like images of ancestors and raising temples to them wms in 
vogue in ancient India. The Mathura inscription of Chandra- 

gupta II mentioned above (p, 190) refers to such a temple dedicated 
to the spiritual ancestors of Uditacharya. 


For the ancient geography of India, Ave are really dependant 

. ^ tirel^^ on the epigraphic records ’. A few 

outstanding examples are the following. The identification of the 

irth-place of Buddha with Rummindei we owe to an Asokan 
inscription already referred to (p. 186 ). A Prakrit inscription of Kinc 
umaravaradatta (first century) at Gunji (Chhattisgarh, Central 

been finds mention m the MaMbhamla as having 

Pf.i. == pidce IS evidently the emporium Kantakossvla which 

“z..””:: z Kirzir-"' -“ *••' 


——--rr 

gupta II in a cave JiA ■ • • ^ Chandra- 

excavation which ac^LJ^no to A™ ‘h® time of its 

a minister of this kina °I ik "“'''‘'i **'“*“* Virasena, 

bear dated inscriptions^' The sculptures which 

Allahabad) was Tun liv ft , 1 (District 

(A. D. 448-9) in the rcivn of K1 * “?'^i‘“™tra in the year 129 

cave at Badami (District B-'- ^ ■ J^^^tagupta. The Vaishiiava 

another iusSic Tp nt ■ f Ts”ir1\“ 

m point, It 18 stated to have been excavated bv 
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the riialnkyo sovereign iVIangalesvara in Saka 5f)0 (A. D. 578); 
1 he PaJlavo Icing iMahendra I clainis to be the inventor of rock-cut 
cavc-tcniples furtlior sonth. His inscription in a cave-temple at 
I\Ianna>iapa.ttu (District South Arcot) states (lOintedlv that he caused 
to be erected ' this brick-less, tiinber-ie.ss, nietal-le.ss and mortar-less 
temple which is a man.sion for (llie gods) Brahma, Isvara and 
Visnini . 


B. Ch. Chhabra 

N. LAKSn.MINAEAyAN Rao 


■> 


. Muslim inscriptions 


It ivas the practice of the Muslim rulers and noblemen of India 
to ornament their mosques, tombs, residential buildings, etc., with 
imscriptions, both historical and religious, executed in exquisite 
scripts. Although Sind was conquered b)' the Arab general Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasim, early in the second decade of the eighth century 
and was subsequently invaded by the Karmatians and the 
Ghazmavids who overran India as far as Lahore, no inscription of 
that period is known to exist, and the earliest Muslim epigraph of 
Indian origin that has been discovered so far is dated A. H. 587^ 
(,4. 1). 1191). It is in Persian prose engraved in iVusM characters in 
relief on the east gate of the Quwwatu’l Islam mosque at Delhi (p. 110). 



slim inscriptions in India are in Arabic, Persian and iJrdu’ 
and since Arabic was the religious and literary language in the 
Muslim wo Id, it is not surprising that the earliest mosques and 
tombs in India were decorated with historical epigraphs in Arabic until 
the close of the thirteenthc entury, the only exceptions being those in 


the Quwwatu’l-lslam mosque mentioned above and the tomb of 
Shaikh Ahmad Khandan at Budaun (U. P.) which bear Persian 


inscriptions in prose dated A. H. 587 (A. D. 1191) and A. H. 683 
(A. D. 1284) respectively, though oven these monuments are also 
rich in religions texts in Arabic. Persian came to be regularly 
adopted for epigraphical records at the close of the thirteenth 
century. A critical study of the opigraph.s of the Khalji (1290- 
1320), Tughhiq (1.320-1413), Sayyid (1414-51) and Lodi (1451-1526) 
periods reveals how' steadily Persian was gaining ground against 
Arabic in the domain of epigraphy. The same decline of Arabic 
in also noticeable in the independent Muslim principalities that had 
sprung up in certain ])rovinccs towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, but Arabic retained it.s hold in Bengal foi a considirahle 


‘ The Hiiri ora was started in A. D. 622. 
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nr. T ^ ^ niarKccl not only for the Iranian influenc 

ndian customs, language, art and architecture but for tie 

he then prevalent languages of India. T\v<^ v _ 

^nguage steadily developed to such an extent that 
practical hfe as m epigraphy it threw into t 
he Persian anguage which, like Arabic, came to 
ony a literary language of the period. Tin 

sW ofV is on the west wall inside ■the 

terse ''.ose a„„ 

omamLtofoV'mrrto "the fV 

representation of livino heino, anti" it"'"' ''“''I'nltliri!! tin- 

that the Musli™ artisS Zm t e ouZ "i"?.''' "" 

patronage of Mnslira ruLs ,vl,o even It'""J'’'' the 
m it by experts. Amonn the \ * chiWren trainetl 

«ons and manuscripts mention may\e'mZ'of var"'’*" 

Sraphs. whether krabic r LZ Earlv epi- 

Kifc letters. The KMc style t r i ov 

denved by Khalifa ‘All from U,e jlZ'l-r have been 

artificial nature. It was nnini , V ® ^^vx'orativc and 

although there are a few isolated^^^'^^V inscriptions. 

MmWd (or plain) and Mtitt ' “*■ ‘"o Wntls. 

/*). Specimens of the fotmer"”"'"™^'''' 

Prophet’s letters and the Quran, written ™ th Z " 'he 

A. H. and also sparingly up to the sixth cent " oenturies 

™n, while Qurnnie quZ&ns in ZaZteZ 

elhi on the Qnwnatn’I-Islam mosn ' “ he seen 

_‘o™h.; _of Sultan GharF (1231 Z 0 "“d 

(1556-1605,, thmlts thTml, Z S «' Akba 

atyte to which all snbseqncn? scrintsZZt^T ™->tt ancient 
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Montz, op. cit, pis, 101-106. ^ 
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and Naskh flourished side by side, independent of each other. 
However, Naskh, being more suited for ordinary purposes ^on 
account of its simple style, completely replaced the fantastic Khjw 
by the seventh century A, H. Epigraphical explorations 
have brought to light several conventional styles of Naskh varying 
according to the times and places and the distinctive ornamental 
Naskh s°cripts of Bengal and other provinces amply mamfest the 
individual skill of the local calhgraphists of \arious periods. 

Bihar stvle, which is regarded as a transition-style between Km 
and Naskh, was an ingenious product of Indian calligraphy, as no 
specimen of it is traceable outside India. Naskh reached its 
iierfection in Persia from where it came to India and numero^ 
varieties of it, including Thulth, which was prized most m the 
Mughul period, are seen gracing the ancient monuments. In ^e^sia, 
another script called Nasta‘Viq evolved from Naskh and Ta hq m 
the fourteenth century A. D., but it does not appear to have been 
introduced in India before the sixteenth century as the oldes 
Nasta‘nq inscription so far discovered in India dates a.s far back as 
■V H 928 (A. D. 1521).! It became so popular the pat g 

of the Mughul emperors that it soon replaced Baskh which met 

with the fate of Kufw ^ liaving been reserved 

only. The otlier scripts ™«^tioned above were not used tor reco d 
-.n 'stone but are found on movable antiqmtie 
..raphical and archaeological interest such as seals 

'.urns domestic articles, manuscripts, ancient document , 
aims, uuiu tyvi w th which we are not 

(specimens of calligraphy, ph I-'X ), 

directly conccrneil here. 

Mu.lim e|,israpl,y has 

ti„„ „f the pohtieal, "“P'J f the latter 

including Quramc texte trod , 

and pnssag.« |i„, i„ making a sustained history of 

the importance ,„,,,,i,.i„g tacts unrecorded in literature 

our oountry possible i hhcI throwin"" lifflit on 

correcting anachronisms and „t the latter 

kings ami 5 , Wkandat Lodi {1489-1517), non- 

htttoriVal 'epigrlVl- ” 


1 lififirafhia Indo-Mmkmim,^ Toil Ycaw of Man hlpigraphy 
■Mtor specific instances .e India's Past (London, 

published in Ancient India,, no. 5 , Keoeaitm, 

nn. 208-10 


to be 
1939), 



aDout sixty, seventy and. one imndred and tJiirty inscriptions res¬ 
pectively. A study of these religious epigraphs reveals that only 
such texts were inscribed on the monuments as were in consonance 
with their character. For instance, the tombs of murdered people 
(styled ‘ martyrs ’) were graced with certain specific Quranic verses 
not traceable elsewhere; mosques bore such texts as were expressive 
of the divine bliss promised to those who erected a mosque oi 
provided it with a lamp or a prayer-carpet; and Shiite and Sunni 

creeds and invocations on monuments spoke of the faiths of theii 
founders.^ 

Realizing the importance of the role which Muslim epigraphy had 
to play in completing the history of our country, the Archaeological 
Survey of India started a biennial journal, entitled Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica. In spite of war-time conditions and technical 
hindrances, about 540 inscriptions have been pubUshed so far. Of 
these, about 250 are from the Hyderabad State alone, while the 
rest represent the rulers of India, both central and provincial, viz., 
the Sultans of Delhi, Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa, etc. and the Miighul 
emperors of India. Much, however, still remains to be done to make 
our epigraphical collection fully representative. A thorough and 
epigraphical survey of every province and of all epigraphical galleries 

m our country will have to be undertaken and it is hoped that much 
new material will be brought to right. 


Mohd. Ashrap Husain 


Evlam^t' if Quranic and Non-historieal 

Surv. Ind., no. 47 (1936), pp. 1-2. • 
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GREATER INDIA 

INDIA’S position on the cultural map of Asia is l,k„ ,1,„ , 

the west Central Asia, Tibet and China on the i.oitl, ■ l•„n„„ 
Siam, Indo-Cliina and Indonesia on the east nifJ c i 

fl prehistory of India is clo.seJv'hnheil uirl, 

derived stimulus and reinforcement’; to thel 'sh.-'l.a- 
peoples which are an integral part of ^1, inhtdr 

and siErnificant enlfn..! have haled to obstruct a dos,.* 

treat 
niak' 


Th 


, . — jutve railed to 

and igmhcant cultural and commercial intcifi,.,,, 

Himalayan massif and its extensions, which on tl, 

Ma look geographically exclusive, are in fact peiietr i..d"rtT " 
number of points; there are routes from tl.. i< , 

to China, through Sikkim to Tibet, and froin KallmirtoV''-k^.r" 

a number of Chinese’^ pilgls visltTnv l„dr, CJT “l"""'"' ''' 

study. Anciently, the importance It these route, h;"','',, T 

in the formation of Indian civilization -is " in rl 

as channels for the diffusion of Buddhism and n/ ", 

frontier, which loom large in Indtl".:"/;;: ■.-'fr'-'-fr™ 
two senes, northern and southern Ti' Jnt«. 

North Iran and the Oxus remon witi r k T hnk.s 

of ye Indus; the sou^ " 1 ^^ 

with Kandahar, North BaluclJtan^a„J n "frernaiivoly 

of the Indus, or with Makran and tb T j "'?* soutiierlv roaches 
approaches were supplemented bv fr 

ct“ rr ‘ “»indiar':r‘:-e 

onnecting her with the Graeco-Rnmo j ^ coast-hne and 
towards the west and the Indian Arch -^luslim worlds 

the east. _ This communication Xh tht J'fT 

m India itself by well-developed arterial rVt ^ f reinforced 

plains and penetrating the river-vallevs the great 

auch as Champa. PataV«t!l 

up the Siik-roa*. from Centra. Asia“ iif;''Sin:’'tT tt te« 
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, • +or,+ traversed the Central Indian plateau 

Unkind bv ite two arms Kausambl aad Mathuia rv-ith Ujjayim and 
the si-pL of Bharukaohha or Barygaza on the west »ast. On 
the Indian side a large number of trading sea-porta 
specially on the eastern sea-coast in 

world In the early centuries of the Christian era and from the 
Malayan Peninsula, Indonesia and China in the lueieval perioi 

The find of Roman coins and pottery and Chinese celadon ware m 

various parts of India are archaeological proof of these relations p. 
(above, p. 73). 

India and Iraq 

The urban civilization flourishing in the Indus valley in the 

third , , r 32) had contacts with the com 

Harappa in he Punjab (above p. J 

temporary cities of Iraq. A . 

rr“-rr ^nir xts 

:iprmir::d perhaps Asia rs:-’ 

:r te^X";t-patter„. spiral needles s^ne 
"Terwr^th compartments inside, heart-shaped pieces of bone- 

inlav and knobbed pottery. 

India and Iran 

i. a. I-.--£ St - 

the Indus, flanking on ii„g of their earUest 

have received a stiinu us nature of that stimulus is not yet 

civilizations, ‘ of tho Aryans, from whatever 

fully revealed. A 1 in Iran about the beginning of the 

original home they came, important branch settled in India, 

second millennium . . ■■ . ^3 monuments of material 

although their earliest his o y , unexplored in both countries^ 

India and Iran testify to the j.^nguage is as much derived from 

language, for the Aryans 'through the intermediary stages 

the ancient speech ul . A y I„^an 

of the old Iranian mid the Pel.lv ancient 

languages descended from tb 1 ^ voluminous 

Avestic literntoru of the 1 at b Samaman 

aummentarie. and traiish. 'ons mte Pch^ 
times (third-seventh centuries) arc i 
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throw on the early religious and linguistic history of Inrlia and 
Iran* The religion of Zoroaster found a havc/n on tlie soil of JndicJ 
when the first colony of Parsi irnniigrants was estahlisljed at Saiijan 
in District Thana, Bombay, in 730. This was ju'cceded by a lone 
tradition of Indo-Iranian relationsliip wliicli n^ached its uitfi 
during Gupta-Sassanian times. The wJiolc cuiTeney of India durine 
the seventh-twelfth centuries betrays strong Sassanian iidhaii^** 
both in weiglit and design. In the seventh century an (*nil)a'--y 
was exchanged between Khusru 11 of Persia and an Jndiart Kin^. 
presurnably the Chalukyan king Pulalcesin of the Deccan (c. bilO). 
of which mention is made by tlie Arab historian d’abarl, and a coiiit 
scene in Cave I at Ajanfa apj)ears to represent tlie reception of a 
Persian embassy at tlie court of an Indian king. The paintings 
m Cave I are imbued with strong Sassanian influence. During 
the period of the Caliplis Indian literature, S])ecially on medicine and 

v.’as in great demand and transiateil into Arabii*. 
India s great story-book, the PahcJiatantra, was accorded a warm 
reception at the court of the Calijd IS and became popular throughout 
the Muslim world in its Arabic and Persian translations, which 
subsequently became the medium of its introduction into tlie languages 
of Europe. During the Muslim period both India and Iran extensively 
exchanged witli each otlier their art, religion, language and culture. 

India and Afghanistan 

Afghanistan hes athwart the main north-western gateways of India. 
It has from the earliest times shared freely the cultural movement; 
emanating to and from Indian soil. Its ancient geographical 
names are surviving monuments of ancient Ar\ an settleinent.s; 
for example, Sarsvati is preserved in the modern name Arghandab 
through Avestic Harakvaiti, later ArJchvati; Saravu in '^Avestic 
Haratju, modern Hari Euda ; Balhika in Balkh ; Ganclhara (although 
the old name of the region from Kabul to Rawalpindi) in Kandahar • 
Suvastu in Swat; and the river-names Kublui in Kabul and Gomati 
in Gomal,^ The Rigvedic name Pakthana is the origin of Pakhtoon 
and Pathan, and Asvakayana (mentioned by the Greeks as Assa- 

. ayana (mentioned by the 

grammarian Panini) corresponds to Greek Astake(ne)noi with 

capital at Pushkalavati (modern Charsada) and Asvayana to Aspasioi. 

Ihe Afridis and the Mohmands, the famous Pakhtoon tribes, were 

known in the Mahabharata and to Panini as Aprita and Madhumanta 

In the river-valleys of Afghanistan were settled numerous Arvan 

nbes enjoying their independent existence and most of them 
even under changed religious conditions have preserved their lin.ni- 
18 ic peu lanties. The Pashto language is a dialect of Sanskrit 
both in its vocabulary and in grammatical structure. 
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In the early historic period after Alexander's invasion, Afgha¬ 
nistan formed part of the empire of Chandragupta Maurya and his 
grandson Asoka. During the Indo-Cfreek and the Kushan periods 
Afglianistan's polity was linked with that of India, and a flourishing 
scliool of art known as Graeco-Buddhist or Gandhara art flourished 
in the north-west of India, produced by the combination of foi'eign 
and native elements with the main features of Indian art (above, 
y>. 140), This art survives in numerous monumental stupas and 

sculptures in stone (first-third century) and in figures of clay and 

*>■ 

stucco (third-fifth century). The latter represent some of the 
finest products of Buddhist art. At Hadda, near Jalalabad, and as 
fj\r away as Kundaz on the Oxus plain, stucco figures of Buddhas, 
Hodl )isatt\GLs and then* worslfi]p)ors are found in form and style identical 
with those from Taxila in tlic northern Punjab. At Kapisa, 
represented by modern ih'gram, 50 miles north of Kabul, has been 
discovered tlie greatest Icnown collection of Indian ivory-carvings, 
which are ]>rimarily ins])ired by the best traditions of tlio Mathura 
school and whi(*h at once ]>iit the work of the ivory-carvers of the 
Mathura region into the front rank of ancient craftsmanship. At 
Ihimiyun in the Kalml valley, fresco-paintings of the Gupta jieriod 
exe(uite<l in the, A janf a teeliniqiie have been discovered ; colossal statues 
of the Buddha, oru^ as niucdi as 159 foct high, carved in solid rock 
g^na^ted devout pilgrims from (kmtral Asia and China at the entrance 
to the Holy laind of Buddhism. On tlie disruption of the Kushan 
empire huail dynasties (*ontinued to rule for a long time in the north¬ 
west and tlie HhrihT kings of Kabul kept up the cultural and religious 
link with the mother-country until the end of the tenth century, 
l^hereafter Indo-Afghan relationslii]) assuiiKHl a new aspect; but 
though under a Hueeession of Muslim dynasties Afghanistan largely lost 
its political entity, many old cultural elements hav<‘ been preserved in 
the folklore and folk-songs of the country and well deserve a more 
extensive re.search than they have yet received, 

India and Cmfral .jUia 


(Jhincse Turkistan or the ‘ innermost heart of Asia / as it has 
been called, was the meeting-ground of difTeront races, arts and 
languages *(/hinoso from the east, Graeco-Bactrian and Iranian 
from the west, and Indian from the south. Cultural influonces 
travelhxl along two chatmeds, a northern route passing through 
Kucha, Kara Shahr (AgnideSa) and Turfan, and a southern route 
passing through Yarkand, Khotdn, Niya, Miran, etc., the two routes 
meeting at Tun Huang on the western borders of China, Hiuon 
Tsang, the Glunose i>ilgrim of the sovonth century, had Hclootod 
the northern route for coining to India and the soutliern route for 
the return journey, the cities along the routes serving as stages in 
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the pilgrim s progress both from and to China. In the oncc-floun.sh- 

ing monasteries and houses of the cities have been found an excep- 

tiona) wealth of archaeological material consisting of specimens of 

Luddhist art and manuscripts in Brahmi and other .scripts, and m 

^veral languages such as Sanskrit, Chinese, Syriac Soghdian, Turkish 
loKharian and Khotanese. India pL— ’ 

remarkable cultural diffusion, mainly 

D JJl.* Tr-i , tiie inilUC 

tUf -f wooden documents found at NiyS slioiv 

to t ™ tl'o wide area from Kliotan 

TurkistaruT^o «oath-eastern 

kistan up to the beginning of the fourth centurv A fraomentarv 
^nuscnpt of the dramas of Asvaghosha (c. second century and 

ffourth fifth “““P™*”? “e'-'ial Indian medical texts 

«hoi7 the extent of Indian influence. ' 


^ ~ a VA.* ^ ) 

India played a dominant role in this 

tlirou^ih the influence of 

sllOW' 


ludtu and Chittct 

ada“r„n^r 11™ ? Ch-a, the Sanskrit 

legends speak of ^vadscy. tlunese 

aries in China in 217 BC "* buT Bud'iI ^"dian Buildhist niis.sion- 
the Chinese court by itlpa If 

capital in A.D. 60 with a'precious cal" of ‘"'’’“'a' 

began to flow between the two countries in search 1'“ 'S '''""’ 

under the imperial dirlionlla vasT bX "* 

was translated into Chinese; of this-ml ,1 ‘‘‘'^'ature 

texts, of which the Indian or;<ri..!l T hundred 

546 Paramartha. an Indian Budliist soSarlt thl I'”'"''"' 

mannscripts which he presll ^ T of 

rest of his Ufe to translating them until LTalrin m. 

Harsha (606-6SrXenlfrmalmba“il '** ‘'''ign of 

relationsbp, visited India durintr fP “ Smo-Indian cultural 
of Harsha, spent several years 1 M »»« 

translated into Chinese. The* inflm? f ri ’ ''‘“'r '“o 
mcreMed considerably during the Sunv nf‘T'c 

Bodh-gaya. records found engraved at 
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'riie Indian contviliution to C’hinese culture ivas mainly through 
its irlioioiis ideals and its art. A considerable amount of Buddhist 
statuary in the Tien-Lung Shan caves in Shansi province is derived 
fr.uu til- Buddha and Bodhisattva images based on the Indian works 
of Tin- .Matluirri school of the fifth and sixth centuries The formal 
traaiment ami tlie general modelling ot the types so closely resem e 

'•!’ cert:iin Oupta seuli>tnrcs that one may be justified m 
suia.M.-lttg that a direct intinence from India had reached the artists. 
Tim rclifts in the Namlising-T'ang cave-temples in Honan repre¬ 
senting Bu.hlha figures and the Buddhist paradises reveal South 
Indian IVatnres. similar to the carvings of Nagarjunikonda and 
Amarrivatl (above, ]). bhi). One of the greatest religiuos 
in traiml'orming Ohlnese life and thought was the emergence o e 
Dhvhna school of Buddhism, wliich laid emphasis on yoga and 
spiritual i.raciicos and had much in common with the esoteric form 
of Mahhyhna Biuldhism evolving on the Indian soil. 
imi.ortant hoard.s of Chinese coins as well as specimens of glazed 
ixireelain ware found in many places in India^ indicate the contimn y 
of conmiciihil relationsliii> up to about the thirteenth centurv. 

India and Tibet 

'rihnt . known in early Indian geography through the holy Kailasa 

and .Mfinasarovara, came under the complete influence of 

.luring the time of Srong-Tsan-Gampo, V 

ruler of Tibet, who founded Lhasa in G39. \\ ith the ®P ° 

c . h Im gave to Tibet a script based on the seventh century 

. "t J Lnwr w„d., »d int,. the Tibetan 

! is .reserved in the tw.> collections known as Tanjur and 
'Zjr consists mostly of 

rtilk, fresco-iiaintings on walls and bronze, imagis. connected 

„r Thntdan (temple-banners) fall into two groups. lo i 
.1 Bic ministry of the great scholar Atisa, who w'eiit to Tib 

(>lcvcn»h century, shows scenes from the h e o . t imjntK. taken 

f„„„ N,,„.d an,. ..onH, Tho oocond IJ of 

a inu.h more corniilex pantheon of Buddha, and , 

1 1 -lim HJiinls and heroes. Tibetan bronze figures, depicting - 

tho »,mo .nbjoot* a. tho Kublai Khan. 

,„v,.nto,.nl.h oontnry onwarda. In tl.o ‘ 

tipmndl" hTII fo- -hoiar frotn Tibot named Matidhaia 

wlln doviaoil Iho now aoript baaod on tho Indian form of wntmg. 

<‘~Anrimt India, no. 2(1946), pp. 61^- 
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India and Nepal 

The Nepalese languajQ;e, script, religion and art have all la-en 
deeply influenced by India. Buddha’s birth-place, Lunibini, niaiked 
by an Asokan pillar, lies within the borders of Nejnd. .\soka 
is credited with the building of stupas at Pfitan and tlie inti'odin tkjn 
of Buddhism into Nepal. During the middle ages Buddhi-m ano' 
Brahmanism combined in the form of a Tantric religir)M. which took 
hold in Nepal, After the dispersal of tJie Buddhist in 

Bihar and Bengal in the early twelfth centiny by llio Muslim invadois. 
Nepal gave shelter to monks who took with them valuable manus¬ 
cripts and images. A large number of Jlahayana Sanskrit texts, 
of which the Indian originals do not now exist, have tlius been 

cojipor and brass 



preserved in Nepal. Nepalese images in gi 
showing Buddhist Tantric deities as well as images of Hindu 

1 ll II- u ^ Siva and Krishna are well known and arc often of fine 
workmanship. Nepalese painting is represented by TJiankas on 
cloth and scrolls on paper of the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 


India and Ceylon 

Ceylon owes to India its Buddhist faith, the Pali language 
and much of its artistic inspiration. On the other hand, India’s 
debt to Ceylon is also deep, as the latter has preserved the original 
Pali Buddhist canon amplified by commentaries, which had long 
ago disappeared from the Indian mainland. In A.soka’s scheme of 
missionary activity Ceylon occupied an important place ; the emperor 
sent his son Mahendra and daughter Sahghaniitra to the island 
where they were received by King Devanampiya Tissa, who founded 
in their honour the Mahavihara (‘the great monastery'), the head¬ 
quarters of Ceylonese Buddhism. An offshoot of the Bodhi-tree 
at Bodh-gaya under which Buddha attained his Buddha-hood. 
was planted in the monastery and survives to tlie present day under 
the name of Jaya-Mahabodhi. As a result of this mission' Cevlon 
mtnessed a spiritual and intellectual transformation in its insular 

life. Later also Samudragupta (c. 330-375) refers to his friendlv 
contact wnth the king of Ceylon. The latter requested permission 
rough an embassy to build a monastery at Bodh-gava for the use 
of Ceylonese pilgrims, and when Hiuen Tsang visited the place in 

the seventh century, this magnificent establishment contained a 

ousan mon^. Mahanaman, a Ceylonese monk, has left an 
inscription at Bodh-gaya, dated 588-89, recording the buildin- of 
a s rme at t e place of Buddha’s enlightenment. The best 

fruit of Indo-Ceyonese cultural relationship is symbolized in Buddha- 
gioshawho arrived in Ceylon from Bodh-gaya'in the reic^n of K 
Mahanaman (412-34) and enriched the Pali canon bv writing volu^ 
mmous commentaries, now famous throughout the Buddhist "worR ‘ 
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Aauradliapura, tlio ancient capital, and Polannaruva (old Pulasti - 
pura) are the t^vo preat centres of Ceylonese art. At Anuradhapura, 
the principal monuments include the great stupa (Mahathupa) 
built about K'O B.C. with a dome 270 feet high ; the Jetavanarama 
or Kastern Da^aba built in the fourth ccnturv in the time of Me^ha- 
varna, a contemporary ot Samudragupta ; and Abhayagiri or 
Noi thorn IJagaba, Those giy;antic stupas were derived from early 
Indian |)rototypes with the diHerence that tliey are without railings 

's. A series ot' Hindu temples built in the Choja style 
wlien the (Jliolas of South India occipued the island (tenth-eleventh 
(amturv), (Vvists at Polaimaruva.. Bronze images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses in iSouth Indian stvlc, evidently made bv Indian artists, 

* * 4 ^ 

liave also been found, Tln^ fL'esco-))aintings in the palace of King 
Jvasyupa at tSigiriva are in typical Ajanta style* 


I mb (I (uul Biuma 


Burma f)wes to India lier religion, philosophy, canonical literature, 
sacred l;n)guage and s(M*ipt. It was known in the Rdmauana as 
the land of silver-mim's. h\ tlie international ombassy-scheme of 
Asoka, Ihirma reeriveil two religions leaders, Sona and Httara, 
wlio are crtalitcd with introducing Ihiddhism to that country. 
Bv jiboiit tin* first ccuitury, hidian coh)nies had been establislicd at 
HaMfinapura (inodtum Taganng in North Burma) Srikslietra (Prome), 
Vishnupura (Pisanu Myo, 'city of Vishnu’) near Proine in Central 
Jbirina and Sudliaimnavatf (modern Tliaton) on the sea-coast in 
Sou til Burma, which was the (Jijyital of the Rainanya country. 
Both the land roiitc tlirougli Bengal and Assam and the sea-route 
from tlie port of Tamralipti wen* used in this cultural expansion. 
In tin; CJujita jieriod a numixrr of Buddhist stupas and images as 
well as Hindu teinjiles with soulptaires of S§iva and Vishyu inspired 
by Gujita traditions were (executed ; they are now exposed in the 
old remains of Promo and Tliaton. The latter place, a centre of 
Hinayana Buddhism, is said to liuvc been visited in about 450 by 
Buddhaghosha who brought with liim u copy of the Pali Tripitaka 
as a national gift to Burma. 


The goldeai age of Burmese history coincides with the reign 
of Anirviddha (Burmese Anawrata, 1040-1077) who made Arimar- 
danapura (inc)dern I^agan) on tlie IravadI his capital and established 
here a library for housing the Tripifaka literature. His romantic 
relations with India are shown by his having sent a matrimonial 
mission which came as far as VaiAali in Bihar and obtained for their 
fioverign a beautiful princess named Paflchakalyapl. She became 
the mother of Kynzittha, tlie most jiowerful emperor of Burma 
^1084-1112)* whose coronation in the orthm'ox Indian style with 
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Vedic hymns was celebrated at Paaan. Diuine their reigns Paean 
became the principal temple-city of Burma and the higgest centre 

t T. j" ^T\ pegotlas in Pagan, the richest 

IS the Ananda temple, which was ,,laniied by Kynsittba on the nioilel 

ol an Indian temple and escciited by Hindu architects. It contains 
eightyone stone reliefs of the Buddha and fifteen hundred ..hired 
terracotta panels with Jitaha scenes. The tempte are 
of brick with stucco-decoration. The fresco-paintint/s in fl 
temples are in the style of the Pala paintings if India Kyiiritt'im 

restored the Bodh.gaya temple through a fecial ..Lion iw 

fedtaed ow LTo“7' *'”* 

g to foieign invasions, but the peonle Icmfim lr 
Reserve their religion, art and culture. In iy .59 Emperor ^linden 

wonderful palaces of Mandalay and ordered countlo'• 
tation to the monasteries '^^‘^‘^titulli ilh.,.strated for pre.sen- 



ludia a7(d South-east Asia 

Maliyf SulS’’j”a ‘bIii^. ‘’T f™"ticis include 

influen^is fZn Indl tranl l“d “ .“"'‘i ‘'"‘"“I 

taade this vast r^igon 13 f d' I 

intercourse between India and the Fa™Fast°de”°'' 7l ^"'''“i' 
voyages undertaken with great daring o l ^ fleep-sea 

on the Bengal and Madras coast-line'" of'whicirT 
pattanam on the mouth of the Kstrl 

commercial enterprise. The historv odl*^*7 “"d 

with its seven subsXy ifingdoms 

of abd the thtrit:rCi"hef3'“'“ “ 

proof of these contacts. Bv thp fn +e ^ earliest archaeological 
bad been established in Indo Chim, century Hindu kingdoms 

language. The sculptnre and ard T"® *3“ "ffioial 

eighth centuries, are 0^“ reS dT / 
influenced by the Gupta style The n “d greatly 

thirteenth centuries is marked bv in ‘*‘® '*''**' *“ '*■« 
culture which had by that fee rd ” f -“““"o' 

artistic traditions from India. ^ assinulated the literary and 

Sia/fyi, Xli6 XliSiis fpi 

teenth century. Prior to that ^Siam^ Menam delta in the thir- 

formed part of the ancient eliS^f Ka I 

style of Dvaravati art found mfinly at i/ Cambodia. The 

“ ‘o GdrariL&nl 
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.Hoate.l fiiiures of the Buddha both in stone and brou/.e as well as 
ima'jes of Yislii u have been found. In the thirteenth century 
Siani, under its ^reat king Kama Khamhang (1296), became inde¬ 
pendent of Cambodia under the name of Svargaloka-sukhodaya. 
His Grandson Hridayaraja founded Ayodhya (Ayvithia) in about 
13.60. which continued to be the capital until it was superseded by 
Baimkok in 1767. Siamese sculptures of the eleventh-twelfth centuries 
are Buddhist and show Khmer influence, through Burma but the 
finest e.Namf)le.s of Siamese art came with the rise of the Sukhodaya 
kingdom, showing marked Siinlialese ins[nration. The Pah literature 
has^cNxercised great influence on the growth of Siamc.se literature. 

C,!»,/»»//«. -t'ambodia (Kambiija) and Annain (Champa) were 
the first to receive colonists from India. Local tradition s 
of an Indian Brahmin Kauinlinya as having landed m Funan, i.e., 
Kambiiia from a merchant-vessel and to have become the ruler o 
the land ’after marrying Somh. a local princes. By 400 Kambuja 
^vas centrally governed by a Hindu king named Srutavarman. 

n'li(> art. of Funan falls into twi> distinct |*eriods, the earlier one, 
r,r,-K Inner of the fifth to seventh centuries, strongly mflucnc^ed 
Iv India’; and the. later one, classic Khmer of the ninth to tvvclfth 

centuries. Inscrijitiona found here in the Pallava 
India are in the Sanskrit language and reveal a complete bac 
ground of Vedic and Purupic literature. The style of early temples 
iH like that of the Dcogarh temple of North Ii^ia (aboNC. p. ), 

X' hrHc't. :,:;rwir Ulr.! tl. ...U-, f 0 „nd at 

PraikuU, Komponi: and 'I'lrom shows strong linitnn features and 

adds to our knowledge of Gupta art. 

WitI, tho risr. of tho clasaio-KhnK.r l.oriod in tl.o 

I""', "f K'"“buia’^ t,r‘n'nrly nr- ,.,rnturios'X''cul “lind inythology 

::: "Lr^ilfaUy' ... . c^ro Br. 

;,..d and Buddhist pantheon. A groat monument 
'"17 .t, ni' of Angkor Wat (old Y««™lharal.nra) in contra! Oarr.bod.a 

in tn<' t I 11 It is beautiful ftnd 

built by K „ i, „|,io the gallory.roliofs consisting 

rCl'r b.rL™ fmn, o,,ic,. mrauio legends 

and scenes of hoa totnplo of Angkor 

aculptures of Ho^o UK u^^^ < .1- auch as 

r*i 7 (Mmmpa corresponding to modern Annam on tie 

indo-'china, w», the earliest to be clonrsed 
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from India at an early date and continued to be a land of mixed 
Indo-Cham culture for a thousand years (c. third-thirteenth centuries). 
About the second or third century there flourished in central Champa 
the Hindu kingdom of Kanthara, of which the Sanskrit inscription 
from Vo-Chanh is a valuable record. Some time later it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the kingdom ol Panduraiiga (modern Phanrang) on the 
sea-coast. In dSO Dharmaraja ^ri Bhadravarman ascended the 
throne and ruled over an extensive empire which included Aniara- 
vati, Panduraiiga and Vijaya. He built a temple of Siva at Mison 
which later became a national centre of pilgrimage. His son 
Gaiigaraja, as recorded in one of his inscriptions, came to India to 
spend his last days on the banks of the Ganges in the orthodox 
Hindu way. His dyna.sty ended in 757. During this period 
Champa was virtually a cultural province of India in respect of art, 
Sanskrit language and Brahmanical religion. The Sanskrit ins¬ 
criptions o^f Champa provide excellent specimens of classical Sanskrit 
poetry. Saivism was the predominant religion, Siva being described 
m one inscription as the highest god of the country. Dong-Duon^ 
IS the only Buddhrst site in Champa and its sculpture is closely 
related in style to the Indian school of Amaravati (above, p. 1,39). “ 


Indonesia, 


principal Indonesian islands, Java, Sumatra and 
Ball, furnish profuse evidence, both architectural and literary of 

I”**"®' Possibly the earliest Indian 

Christian err* q" beginning of the 

fourth fifth , 7 inscriptions in the Pallava script of the 

urn Ptoal 7 7 7 7 of Tarnnia and its 

o Purnavaiman, but of this phase few traces have been left. 

with ^the”mh! century in middle Java 

by nnmerons monuments, of which the' earliest BuddUst Tmt e 

contls I7earf7 “‘"i ‘o “'o Tari 

Mdh Thef Tere Teliouf 

contact with hings in I'ndif and tl: Xbruru la'l ‘”7 

Bihar shows that 7 gailendra hi7. endowmdTmoT t 
for the residence of monks (above', p 63) 

atap?7f “drtl^" Ja7a””T"‘ 7' 

latter half of th'^ghklnX^^ThrL^tur'^^^^ (7 

.n Its construction and ornamentation. The hot VX tuUd^ 
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COJlSJ»st'.'? 01 <1- SllCCOS.SlOli of 111116 t'61Tfl.C6S, of M^llicll t'll6 SIX loWOr OIIG^ 

are snuare and the three upper ones circular. The gateways and the 
paths ol ciicuniambulation are adorned with sculptured slabs which 
aie unsurpassed in the East tor their profusion and beauty. The 
number of paiieLs is about fifteen hundred and, if placed side by 
side, would extend to three miles in length. They show great ability 
in the rendering of the human figures, animals in lively poses, as 
well as forest-scenes. .Ihe lite-story of the Buddha according to 
the famous Sanskrit text, the Lalita-vistara, together with a number 
of Buddhist legends from the Divi/dvaddva, the Jdtalamdld, etc., are 
illustrated on the panels. Tire sculpture as a whole represents 
the popular insjriration behind the Mahayana phase of Buddhism 
as evolved during the Gupta period. 


An important group of monuments of the Hindu period (ninth 
century) is found near Prambanam in the east of Jogjakarta con¬ 
sisting of three lofty temples, dedicated to the three great gods 
of Hinduism—Brahma, Vishnu and ^iva. The panels of the Siva 
temple illustrating the Rdmdyana are in the same style as Borobudur 
but arc even more animated. After 919 the centre of art shifted to 
East Java wdiere the Indonesian genius asserted itself with greater 
independence, although the subjects continued to be mostly 
Brahmanicat and sometimes Buddhist. The reliefs of the Jago 
temple near the town of Mallam illustrate the Krishna story, a theme 
unexpected in a Buddhist temple. As a matter of fact the profuse 
intermixture of Buddhist and Brahmanical cults took place in 
Java during the eleventh-twelfth centuries—a phenomenon not 
unknown in India—and its effects still survive in the culture of 



The medieval Indian Sanskrit story-literature 


to fre¬ 


quent sea-voyages by rich merchants and daring sea men, who 
sailed from Indian ports on commercial missions to Yava-dvipa 


(Java), Kataha-dvipa (Kadaram or Keda in Malaya Peninsula), 


Malaya-dvTpa and Suvarna-dvipn (Sumatra). 


Jdnis with most of the countries of Greater India lying towards 
the east and the north, India forged links between the first and the 
tenth centuries. The great mass of archaeological and literary 
evidence extending from the ruins of the ‘ innermost heart of Central, 
Asia ’ to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and Indo-China 
presents an impressive picture of the achievement of ancient India 
alike in th<i field of commerce and of culture. 


V. S. Aorawal.\ 
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156, 159. 

Acharya, P. K., 107 n. 
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Adilabad, 112. 

‘Adil Shah, 120. 

Afghanistan, 82, 148, 197, 199-200 ; 
ancient geographical name.s of, 
199. 

Agra, 110, 124, 126, 127, 129, 156, 
160, 165, 166, 169, 176. 

Agrawala, V. S., 65 n, 71 n, 154 n. 

Ahichchhatril, 65-66, 97, 143, 144 
165, 166. 

Aihole, 134, 141 ; Durgfi and 

Huchchimalligundi temple, 96 ; 
Lad Khan temple, 94 j in.scrip- 
tion of Pulakesin, 188. 
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152, 160, 163. 

Akhaj, 25. 
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‘Alai Darwaza, 111, 195. 
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Amaravati, 72, 81, 134, 139, 156 
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Madras Museum, 178 ; in Indian 
Museum, 174. 

Anari, 10, 32. 
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Act, 7,157. 

Andhra, art, 139 ; pottery, 42 74 • 
i^es, 75 ; strata at Brahm^iri,* 
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206. 

Anuradhapura, 204. 
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175, 195 ; Central Advisory 

Board of, 12; future of, 13-1.5 ; 
re-organization of, 11-13. 
Architecture, of Bhir Mound, .51 ; 
Buddhist, 53 ; C'hola, l(J4-5 ; 
development of Indian, 77-107 ; 
evolution of early Indian. 77 ; 
ludo-lslamic, 1U9-32 : of Kash¬ 
mir, 122-3; Mughul. 124-31 ; of 
Ori.ssa. 98-9: Pallava. 91.3, 
lO.j-4 ; Pfindyau, 105-6 ; pre- 
Mughnl, 109-23 ; rock-cut, 8.3- 
93 ; stujia, 78-83 ; temple, 93- 
107 ; Vijayunagara, iOfi. 

Arikamedu, 37. 42, 67. 73-4, 16.5. 

Arretine ware. 73 ; see al.so 
fliet/u and Pullet-if. 

Art, Graeco-Buddhi.st. 14u ; Gupta, 
140-1 ; Mughul, 1.52-4 ; picto- 
rml, i46-.54. Set^ al.so 

Art/iasaatra, 190. 

Aryans, 8, 36, 198, 199; ])aucifv 

of evidence regarding tlie early, 

14 , routes and places of settle¬ 
ment, 13. 

Ashraf Husain, Mohd., 132 n, 195 n. 
Asiatic Society, 1 ; of Bengal, 4, 
173 ; Asiatic Researches, 1, 

Asoka, 52, 61, 78, 83, 84, 133, 138 
175, 185, 186, 200, 203, 204 • 

77-78 ; pillars of,' 

60, 62, 69, 79, 80. 180; rock- 
e^cta of, 67, 186 ; stone-edicts of, 

70 ; stupa at Ahichchhatra, 65. 

Assam, 4 ; megalithism in, 44. 
Attirampakkam, 18 ; implements, 

AurangSbad, 84. 131. 

Aurangzeb, 123,124,131, 153, 161. 
Aveata, 198. 

Ayodhya, 186. 
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/ar, K. R. V., 41 u. 

BUR, 124, 125. 

4iofer, L., 154. 

lami, bas-reliefs from, 177 ; 

at, 134, 

■H ; conservation of mural 
laiutinjis at, 109 ; inscriptions 
rom, 188, 191 ; temples of, 96. 

Ishaln Masjid, 131, 160-1. 

Th, 147, 148. 

aaclur Shall II, 124, 131. 

hmanl architecture, 119-20. 

igram, 197, 200 ; temple at, 94. 

irat, 70, 80-81. 

la Hisar, 54. 

li, 205, 207, 208. 

Ikh, 197, 199. 

, V., 30 n, 44 n. 

liichi.stan, 4, 10 ; ancient 

■outes, 197 ; earliest 
:ommunities, 31. 

niiyan, 148, 200. 
mla, roek-paintings, 45-46. 
ngalorc:, 171, 179. 
ugarh, 70. 

ngkok, 206. 
rabar, 83, 86. 
roda, 171, 180. 
rua, 11. M., 107. 
iLsa, 84, 8.5, 147. 

^ f * 

llary, 30, 
liir, 103, 135. 

rigid, 4, 131, 134, 203 ; iiiscrip- 
tion.s from, 195; school of 
architecture, 114-115. 

•Illiiick, liord, 166. 

:rar, 1. 

5 temple at, 
It3. 

Iifiju, Hi, Ht), 139, 106, 16B. 
.„„.|„,t, 81, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
1.39, 146, 156, 173. 







Bliita. GH, 

m ' 

Bhitargaon, 94, 95, 134, 144, 159. 
Bhumara, 94, 134, 141, 174. 

Bhiitra, 17. 

Bhuvaneswar, 67, 86, 

142, 160, 166, 174, 179. 

Bihl-kl-Masjid, 121. 

Bklar. 119, 121. 

Bihar, 17, 83, 133, 134, 155, 203 ; 
copper implements from, 36. 

169, 171 ; architecture, 

121, 163. 

Billa Surgam caves, 117. 




sara, .55. 


Blanford, 17. 

Bodhgaya, 95, 136, 137, 202, 203, 





Bombay, 4, IG, 20, tS4, 171. 

Bordeaux, Austin de, 128-29. 

Borobudur, 81, 207, 208. 

Bose, N., 24 u. 

Bower, Major General, 9. 

Brahma, 138, 151, 192. 

Brahmagiri, 26, 28, 38, 39, 50, 67 
74-75, 166. 



cave.s, 84 ; images, 

64, 135, 138 ; temples, 100. 

Brahmi, I, 184, 186, 191, 201. 

Brocks, J. W., 41 u. 

Bronzes, chemical analysis of, 166 » 
Irom llarappa, 145 ; in Ceylon, 
204 ; from Nalanda, 63 : in 
Indian Museum, 174; South 
ludian, 178. 

Brown, .1. C., 11 n, 28 n, 30 ii. 

Brown, V., 45 n, 46 ii, 107 n, 132 n, 
154 n, 

Buddha, 8 ; l)irth-i)laec of, 186,191 ; 
places connected with, 56, 61, 09, 
78, 84, 137 ; scenes from life of, 

RnTtiTno of 20h ! 
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Buddhist art, 136 ; eaves, 83-84, 
87-88 ; centres, 64 ; chaitya- 
halls, 84-86 ; vihdra, 127 ; images, 
83, 174, 145; pantheon, 

137 ; remains, 54, 72, 82 ; stupas 
and monasteries, 52, 53 , 60; 
stucco images in Nalanda temple, 
97 ; text, 69 ; wall-paintings in 
Central Asia, 148. 

Buddhaghosha, 204. 

Buland Darwaza, 163. 

Bulandibagh, 53, 178. 

Bullae, 67. 

Bundelkhand, 149. 

Burgess, Dr. J., 3, 4, 81 n, 107 n. 

Burial urn, 43 ; Vedic ritual, 59-60. 

Burkitt, M. C., 19, 26 n, 30 n. 

Burma, 197 ; relations with India 
204-5. 

Burzahom, 27 ; suspected megaliths 
at, 44. 

CAMBODIA, relations with India 
206-7. 

Canning, Lord, 1 . 

Carter, C. B. L., 44 n. 

Casal, J. M., 42. 

Caves, Ajanta-Ellora, 84; Brah- 

manical, 89-91 ; Buddhist, 83- 
84,87,88 ; conservation problems 
m, 157-58 ; Jaina, 86-7 ; Lomash 
Kishi, 84 ; Sudama, 83-84. 

Cammiade, L. A., 17 n, 18, 26 n 
30 n. ' ’ 

Cecconi, Signor, 170. 

Celts, shouldered, 26, 30; copper, 

3b; see also Brahmagiri and 
J^eohthie. 

Cemeteries, at Harappa, 36 38 • 

at mi, 10, 31. ^ ’ 

Central Asia, 197, 200-1, 209, 

Ceramics, investigation of, 165. 

’ relations with India, 

Chakravarti, S. K., 17 n. 

Chalukyas, 141-2 ISO • 

Vo 1 » monu¬ 

ments, 134; temples, 96-7, 


Chamba, 172 ; Bhuri Singh Museun 
at, 179. 

Champa, 197 ; relations with India, 
207. 

Chanderi, 117. 

Chandragupta, 57, 134. 
Chandravalli, 74 . 

Chanhu-daro, 10 . 

Char Minar, 122 . 

Charsada, 54, 82, 174, 199. 
Chatterjee, B. K., 22 . 

Chaukhandl stupa, 62. 

Chemical preservation of monu¬ 
ments, 166-70. 

Chezrala, temple at, 95 . 

Chatar Manzil, 132. 

Chidambaram, 105, 107. 

Childe, V. G., 36 n, 42 n. 

China, 197, 202 . 

Chinese glaze, 165 ; porcelain, 202 . 

Chinese Turkestan, 9-10 172 185 

200 . ’ ’ 

Chela bronzes, 145-6 ; inscription, 

1^89 ; paintings, 149 ; temples in 
Ceylon, 204. 

Citadel, at Harappa, 33 ; at Sirkap, 

52 ; at Rajgir, 55 - 6 . 

Cockburn, J., 45 n. 

Coins, from Bhir Mound, 51 • of 
Huvishka, 67 ; of Bran type’ 42 • 

ludo-Greek, 70. Ind,.Sa^Lian; 

ivT ’ 1 . 68 ; Malwa, 70 ’ 

Mughul, 176 ; from Nandangarh^ 

19 ’ Pirnch-marked, 

h. ; Satava- 

hana, 74-5 ; of Vigraha, 66 ; che- 

Cum 17 T 

fete. Majoi H. H., 3 , 7 . 166. 

Columns, Ionic, 54 ; Mauryan, 78 
Combaz, G., 108 n. 

103-4, 
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cheimcal preservation, 164-70 • 
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Gujarat, 114, 117, 121, 126, 127 ; 
school of painting, 149-60, 153 ; 
inscriptions from, 195 ; style of 
architecture, 115-6. 

Gulbarga, 119, 

Gungeria, Copper Age implements 
from, 178. 

structures of at 
Bhita, 68 ; Buddha image of, 141, 
145; inscriptions of, 188 * 
monasteries of, 69; objects of,’ 
57, 58, 175 ; paintings of, 147-8 ; 
sculptures of, 62, 133, 134 • 

sealings of, 68 ; statuary in China, 

, stucco heads of, 174 ; stupas 
ot, 83 ; stupas and temples of in 
Burma, 204 ; temples of, 61, 93- 
; terracottas, 65-66, 144 • 

terracotta panels, 69, 83, ’l 44 . 

Gwalior, 171. 

Gwyer, Sir Maurice, 12, 

HACKETT, 16. 

Haig, Wolsley, 132 n. 

Haimendorf, C. von Fiirer, 44 n. 

Halebid, 103, 135, 142. 

Hampi, 106. 

35, 36, 

133 138, 156, 158, 165, 166, 

71, 173, 185, 198 ; bronze figure 
from, 145 ; terracottas from, 143, 

Harasnath, 49. 

Hargreaves, 10, 31 n, 172 n. 

Hari Parbat, 123. 

Harpoon, copper, 36. 

Harsha, 62, 201. 

Hastinapura, 38, 71. 

Hathigumpha, 168. 

Hauz Khas, 112, 

Havell, E. B., 132 n. 

Hen wood, W. J., 43 n. 

Herrington, Lady, 148 . 

Himatnagar, 172. 

Hindola Mahal, 117 . 

Hirpura, 24. 

HoenJe, Dr. H, P. Eudolf, 9. 

ICE Age in Kashmir. 21 

rkshvakus, 187. 


Imambara, 132. 

Inchcape, Lord, 8. 

Indian Treasure Trove Act, 3. 
Indo-China, 195, 205, 209. 


Indonesia, 197 ; 
India, 207-9. 


relations with 


Indus Valley civilization, 9-10, 12 
15, 31, 32-5, 38 ; sculptur; of, 
133, 138. See also Harajppd and 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

Inscriptions, at Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh, 59, 79 ; Arbaic and Persian, 
174 ; from Badami, 168 ; Chola, 
189 ; from Bajgir, 57 ; copper¬ 
plate from Nalanda, 63, 208; 
from Kasia, 184; from Kusina- 
gara, 69 ; of Ikshvakus, Kushans 
and Pallavas, 187 ; in Cambodia, 
^6, 207; Gupta, 188; of 

Maghas, 187-88 ; of Mahendra- 
pala, 63 ; Mauryan, 80, 186 ; in 
Mirzapur cave, 45 ; Muslim, 

7 Q loir Hagarjunikonda, 

^, 189 ; from Nalanda and 
Ghantasala, 63, 190 ; Navaka 
189 ; at Rummindei, 
vom Srinagar, 190 ; on yupas, 

JAGAYYAPETA, 81. 

Jahangir, 124, 127, 153, 161. 

Jahaz Mahal, 117. 

Jaya-mahabodhi, 203. 

84; excavations in 
Western India. 89 ; seulptnres, 

wt’ iodL 

Jaipur, 70, 130, 152, 172. 

Jamalgarhi, 23, 32, 174 . 






4. T,-v ' ’ 126, 131 • 

121 • Hurhanpur, 

^ 117 ; at 

lom 118 ; in Delhi, 

Gulbarga, 119 ; in 
Hyderabad, 122 • at Tar,.^ 

118;atSrinaga;i23 

Jau^ur, 114; style of architecture, 

Jammu, 13 ; see under Kashmir. 
Jandial, 93. 
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Jnra,N:Ui(ilia. aa, 

4 a-i-;jkr!, srouas tlejarhAj at 

jinuJvOiKja. 1.75 : at raj^an, 205 ; 
at SaurliJ, 80, 155 ; .storitss. 137, 

145, 

Java, 205, 2(47, 2(48, 209. 

Jetavaaia moanstoiAA ()9. 

Jliangar culture, 3(), 3S. 

Jhfikar culture, SCi, 38. 

Jodhpur, 172. 

Jogesvari cave.$, 90, 160, J68. 
Johnston, Capt., 158. 

Jone.s, William, 1, 151. 

Junnar, 81, 84, 85, 86. 

KABRA Pahar, 2G. 

Kabul, 197. 

Kalidiisa, 146. 

Kalihganagara, 67. 

Kiingra, 146, 155. 

Kanheri caves, 84, 85, 86, 139, 161. 
Kanishka, 55, 62, 136, 175. 

Karachi, 23, 43. 

Karewas, 21. 

Karle, 84, 85, 86, 139, 156, 166, 
168. 

Kashmir, 13, 20, 110, 114, 127, 
197 ; Burzahom neoliths, 27 ; 
flake industry, 26 ; architecture, 

122-3. 


Ka6i, 197. 

Kasia (Ku^Inagara), 69, 83, 137, 
159, 184. 

Kau6ambl, 71-2,78,143-4,178,179, 
188, 197, 198. 

Kiiveripattanam, 205. 

Khajuraho, 134, 142, 159, 172; 
Kandarya Mahadcva temple, 99. 

Khandagiri, 67, 86, 87, 166. 
Khandesh, pre-Mughul architecture, 
121 . 

Khandivli, 20 ; microliths, 26. 
Khiiravela, 67, 168. 

Kharoshtiii script, 185, 186 ; dis- 
cov(5rv of, 1 ; inscriptions at 




iil I. Ill, 115, 117, 192. 194. 

■■ r ■■ ■ f /■ 

.Ivhirld 4hisji(l. J(iO. 

Kliiuh'r, 2(J(), 

v:id, 17. 

* ' 

Kiiiii, 11). 

Kolhclj)iir, in.scribod st}4e Iroin, It 
IvoiKlfipiTit 75, 

KondruicN '55. 

Korttalavar valley^ 18. 

.Ivosalaj 69. 

Kotla Firuz Shall, 112. 

Krishna Deva, 71 n, 73 n. 

Krishna, M. H., 75, 

Krishnaswaini, V, D,, 16 n, 2 
40 n. 


Kucha, 9, 200. 

Kulli culture, 31. 

Kumrahar, 57, 178. 

Kiishan, bronzes, 145 ; Buddt 
figures, 140-1 ; empire, 20C 
inscriptions, 187 ; objects 
Sarnath Museum, 175 ; scul 
tures, 133-4, 178 ; terracotta 
144, 178. 

Kushk Mahal, 117. 

Kynzitlia, 205. 

LADAKH, suspected megaliths i 
44. 


Lahore, 127, 129, 131, 157, 160,17 

Lakshml, consort of Vishnu, 138. 

Lai, B. B., 67 a. 

Lanepool, S., 132 n. 

Langhiiaj, 24. 

Latif, Mohd., 132 n. 

Lauriya-Araraj, 166. 

Lauriyil-Nandaugarh, 52, 61, 166, 

Law, B. C., 65 ii, 71 n. 

Lihgaraja temple, 98-9. 

Lodi architecture, 113-4, 12C 

inscriptions, 192, 194. 

Lomash Rislii cave, 84, 85. 

Longhurst, A. H., 107. 

Lucknow, 171 ; provincial inuseui 

nf 17rt 
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MACKAY, E. J. H., 32 n, 35 n, 

Madras, 4, 10, 18, 28 ; Government 
museum at, 178; handaxe, 23; 
i^i^dustry, 21; Literary Society, 

Madura, 107, 156. 

Magadha, 55, 134. 

Mahabalipuram, 89, 92-3, 134, 141, 

142, 156,162 ; chemical conserva¬ 
tion at, 167. 

Mahibharat-x, 55, 56, 65, 66. 71 
151, 191, 201. 

Mahavihara, 203. 

Mahayana,' 62 ; sculptures, 134 • 
texts, 203. 

Mahendra, 203. 

Mahendrapala, 63. 

Mahendravarman, 91. 

Majumdar, N. G., 10, 31 n, 35 n. 
Malaya, 205. 

Mallowau, M. E. L., 35. 

Malwa, 114, 121; architecture, 
116-7 ; inscriptions from, 195. 
Mamalla, 92. 

Mandu, 116-7, 121, 161. 

Manikyala, 82. 

Maniyar Math, 56, 95. 

Markham, S. P., 172 n. 

Marshall, Sir John, 6, 7, 9, 10, 32 n, 
51, 76 n, 108 n, 157 n. 

Maski, 27, 75, 179 ; edict of Asoka, 

loo. 

M^hura, 70, 171, 197, 198 ^ 202 ; 
Curzon Museum of Archaeology 
at, 178 ; inscription from, 191 

from, 133, 136, 139,’ 
141, 175 ; terracottas from, 143 . 

8, 50, 57, 71 • 
uildings at Kaui^ambi, 71 • at 

Kumrahar, 57 ; inscriptions,’ 80, 

186 ; objects m Sarnath Museum, 

turei 133 ; sculp: 

ures, 133-4, 135; stonework, 
coto 

Mayurbhanj, 23 , 159 . 

McCrindle, J., 57. 


Megalith(ic), 14 ; and allied monu¬ 
ments, 39-44 ; culture at Brahma- 
giri, 27-8, 40 ; dating evidence, 
42 ; suspected monuments, 43 ; 
in Chingleput, 41 ; in Cochin, 
41 ; in Pudukkottai, 41. 

Megasthenes, 57, 59. 

Mehrauli iron pillar, 184. 

Mehta, N, C., 151 n. 

Menon, Govinda, 42 n. 

Mesolith(ic), 16, 23-27. 

Microlith(ic), date of the Brahma- 
giri, 27, 50 ; distribution of, 
23 ; material, types and use of, 
24 ; in Godavari basin, 26 ; in 
Khandivli, 26 ; in Narbada 
valley, 26 ; in Rohri and Sukkar, 
26 ; in Sabarmati valley, 24 ; 
in Tinnevelly, 24 ; in Uchali, 26 ; 
also fig. on 25. 

Mirpur Khas, 82, 177. 

Mirzapur, 22, 44, 45, 133. 

Mitra, P., 43 n, 46 n. 

Mohenjo-daro, 9, 32, 138, 158. 
165, 166, 171, 173, 185, 198. 

Monastery, at Ahichchhatra, 65 ; 
in Gandhara region, 82 ; at 
Nalanda, _62, 63 ; at Paharpur, 
64 ; at Sarnath, 61 ; at Sirkap, 
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Mosques, 110, 111, 112, 115, 117 
118, 122, 130, 131, 160. 

M^i Masjid, at Agra, 130; at 
Delhi, 131. 

Mughul architecture, 124-31; coins, 
176 ; inscriptions, 193, 194. 195 : 

paintings, 152-4, 176; stone- 
building art of, 123. 

Multan, style of architecture at, 
114. 


Mumtaz Mahal, 125, 129. 

Mungi, 17, 

Museums, 171-82. 

Mysore, 16, 27, 28, 102, 172 • 

architecture of Indo Moslem 
period, 131-2. 

NACHNA, Parvati temple, 94. 

• Nagarjuni hill, 83. 
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iJagarjuaikoiicJil,, 72-3, 31, 134, 

i39, 171, 202 ; iuscription^ from, 
189 ; museum, 175-6. 

Niigpur, 171 ; museum, 178. 

Nal, 10, 31 ; see also nollerij. 


Nalanda, 61, 62-4, 78, 97, 145, 
159, 165, 166, 168, 171, 201, 208 ; 
inscription, 190 ; museum, 174-5. 

Naldrug, 119. 

Naiidangarh, 60, 79, 81. 

Narnala, 119. 

Narasiiiiliavarman I, 92 ; II, 103. 
Nasik, 84, 85, 86. 

Nayaka inscriptions, 189; paintings, 
169. 


Negapatam, 145. 

Neolith(ic) Age, 16, 27-30 ; distri¬ 
bution of, 28 ; from Brahmagiri, 
28-30 ; material and types, 27 ; 
from Sanganakallu, 30 ; also fig. 
on 29. 

Nejml, 203. 

Nurjalian, 123, 128. 

OJHA, G. H., 185. 

Oldham, 16, 

Orissa, 12, 16, 84, 187 ; Jaina 
caves in, 86-7 ; megalithism in, 
44 ; temples of, 98-9 ; chemical 
conservation, 166. 

Oudh, style of architecture in, 
131-2. 

PACHMARHI, 26, 45, 47. 

Pagan, 205. 

Page, J. A,, 132 n. 

Paintings, 146-54, 177, 178; at 
Ajantsi, 147-8; at Bagh, 148; 
Choja, 149; conservation of 
mural, 169-70; Mughul, 152-4, 
176; mural, 146-9; northern 
style, 149-54; Pahari, 152; 
Pallava, 148; Pala, 149 ; Rajas¬ 
thani, 150-2 ; rock, 44-50 ; from 
Central Asia, 176-7. 

Paliar|)ur, 64, 97, 144, 


Palaeolithic A^^e. 16-23 ; caves, 17 

implejucuts, 18-20 : also fiu. o 
19. 

Pali, 203 ; influence on 8iamc.s 
literature. 206. 


Paltavaram, 16. 

Pallava, 187 ; ai'cliitecture o: 
91-3 ; paintings, 148 ; script i 
Cambodian iirscription.s, 206 ; 
style of temples, 103-4. 

Poloura. 205. 


Pampiir, 206. 

Pancharaukhi, R. S.. 11 n. 

.Paudavas, 71 ; ratha.fs at Mahabali 
puram, 92, 

Panigralii, K. C., 65 n. 

Pan Mahal, 123. 

Pataliputra, 55, 57-9, 143, 197. 

Patna, 143, 152, 172 ; museum at 
178. 


Pattadakal, 96-7. 

Patterson, T. T., 18 n,, 20, 22 n. 
Pathar Masjid, 123. 

Pehlvi, 198. 


Peppe, W. C., 79 n. 

Persian domes, 130 ; embassy, 147 
epigraph concerning Taj, 129 
influence on architecture aiic 
painting, 119, 121, 123, 128, 147 
153 ; inscriptions, 192 ; language 
198. 

Peshawar, 172, 173, 174, 197. 

Piggott, Stuart, 31 n, 35 n, 36 n. 

Pillai, L. D. S., 185. 

Pillar(s) in Aihoje temple, 94 ; ii 
Ajanta. chaitya-hall, 87 ; Asokan 
60, 62, 69, 70, 79 ; Chola, 104 
Gupta, 94 ; inscription at Rum 
mindei, 186 ; Iiido-Gorinthian 
82 ; Malwa, 116 ; Mauryan, 57-8 
Pallava, 91 ; of Akbar, 126 
of Sliiib Jahan, 129. 

Pindi Gheh, 20. 

Pitalkhoru, 81, 85. 
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Pottery,_ grey from Ahichchhatra, 
74; Andhra, 42; Arikamedu 
‘megalithic’, 42 ; Baluchistan, 31; 
Brahmagiri ‘neolithic’, 28; from 
Burzahom, 27 ; from lower Goda¬ 
vari basin, 26 ; from Uchali and 

Pampur, 26; ‘microlithic’ Cm 
Gujarat, 24; northern black 
polished, 68, 72; from Quetta, 
ol; Rajgir multi-spouted, 56; 
red-and-black, 67 ; rouletted, 67 ■ 
Roman, 73 ; Zhob valley, 31. ’ 

Potwar region, 21. 

Prakrit inscriptions, 184-91. 
Prambanan, 208. 

Prehistory, 12. 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
173, 177-8. 

Prinsep James, 1, 2, 184. 

Punjab, 4, 12, 32. 

Parana Qila, 124. 

Purdies, 138, 187-8. 

Puri, Dr. K. N., 70 n. 

Puri, temple at, 98, 99. 

Pushyamitra, 186. 

QUETTA, 31, 172. 

Qutb Minar, 156, 160. 

Qutb Shahl style, 121-2. 

Qutbu-’d-Din Aibak, 110. 

Quran, texts and verses from, 194-5 

Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque, 110 192 

RAGAMALAS, 151,153. 

Rairh, 70. 

Rajasthani painting, 149-52, 153 
Rajghat, 71,179. 

Rajgir, 38, 50, 55-7, 62, 95 174 
Rajkot, 171. 

Rajputana, 84, 150. 

Ramachandran, T. N., 107 n. 

Ramcyona 69, 95, 204, 206 ; panels 

151 ; tablets from sZt- 
Maheth, 69, 178. 

Ramesvaram temple, 107 . 

Rampurva bull-capital, 139 . 

Rangpur, 32,36. 



Ranigumpha caves, 87. 
Rashtrakutas, 142. 

Rathas at Mahabalipuram, 91-3. 
Rea, Alexander, 43 n, 107 n. 
Reading, Lord, 8. 

Rewa, 16,188. 

Richards, F. J., 18 n. 

Rihand basin, 22. 

Rivoira, G. T., 132. 

Roman objects, 73,198 ; contacts, 
7 o ; see also pottery. 

Rothensteiiij 147. 

Rouletted ware, 67 , 73 ^ 74.5 . 
see also Arikcmiedu, 

Rummindei, 186, 191 . 

Rupar, 32, 36. 

SABARMATI valley, 22 , 24. 

Saheth-Maheth, 69, 83, 159 , 178 , 

1 , D. R., 61 n, 70 n, 80 n. 

Sahri-Bahlol, 54, 82, 174 . 

SaWam. 114, 124, 161, 166, 166, 

^ailendra kings, 63, 207-8. 
Sambhar, 70, 

Sankalia, H. D., 22 . 24 

Samudragupta, 203, 204 . 

134, 

135, 136, 139, 145, 168, 170 - 

museum at, 180 . 

Sanderson, G., 132. 

Sanganakallu, 30. 

Sanghamitra, 203. 

“"sort of Brahma. 138 • 
exploration of river valley if ’ 
Saraswati, S. K., 107 

19. 83, 134 137 

8 “ ■ 11 '^!«: ’ 
oassaman influence, 199 . 

Sawyerpuram, 23-4. 

Sa^ds, architecture of ii^i. 

mscnption of, 192. ’ 
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IL, n. 

St'- u 1 p t u. r I ‘, f lA 'll). A. m c) r A v-i '■ i. 72; 
Ai'idJir.:), 13‘.) : Ijli^u-liut , 130 ; 

Pjra.liiii;inif:il, It! ; i^li'jiiiaiila. 
‘.IS : from Indus vallny, 131, ];3S ; 
.lainn, Tc. i.jT ; from Mathur'i., 
133, iofi, id'; MaurViin. i3S-9, 

t. 

from rM.jiiir, 38: shMi'A <‘2, 81, 

i' t ^ ' ^7 

133-J3 : >t)icc(p 31- ; terracotta, 

83. 

Seals, irniii B lilt a, f»S ; from 

XaBiiidA, (>3-1 ; from Naodaii- 
()i» : fi'om Rairl). 70 : of 
Ilirliis valley, 31. 

Sen, I)., 23 n. 

Serai .Kala, 23, 13. 

Serin/Aapaiam, 132. 

Slifi]] Haindan niesqiKy 123. 

Slirilii. Tump, 31. 

Slifth Jahrui, 120, 121, 123, 128, 1.33, 
130; arrliit(M*|.iinmjf, 120-31. 

Sliahji-kT-dlima, 3:3, 82. 

Sliaikii Salim diisliti, \2i), 0)3. 

Shrdamrir puirdtui, 123. 

Slier Slull), 11 1, 121, 13(1, 131, 1(;5, 

138 , 

Siam, 197, 203, 203. 

Sigiriya pidnOupcs, 201, 

Sikaaidar OodT, 113, 118, !9I. 

Sikliara, d(’vadopmenl. of, lM-7 ; 
^ve.st('I■ll I ndia.n, 100, 101. 

SilheiTad, (k A., Ol n. 

Sind, 1, 10, 12, 32, lOO, 178. 

Si Malia n |)ur, 2<), 03, Ok 

Sirka p, 31 3. 

Sirstikli, 313. 

Si.su[Jilii^arli, 38, fi7“8. 

Siiia.iiJia.vaAaJ (a*ves, I 17 8. 

Siva, I3H, 131, 20l, 207 ; Najaraja, 
113; ti'inple at Mi.son, 207. 

Si walika, 21. 

Smitli, K., 132. 

Smitli, V. A., 3 (;m, 70 n, 79 n, 
|07 II, l.3l n. 


Saml))n\ 23. 


Spooner, 38, 

SniVamvInduoln, ISn. 

S r i II a g a r, i n a c r i p t i o t) f i; o ] n, 19'1 

monuments at. 123. 129. 

Sriiiivasan, Iv. R., 43 ii. 

Srirangaiu temple, 105, 1(0. 

Stoim Sir Auro). 7, 9.31 m 38, 148 
172, 176. 

Sten Kouow, 8. 

Stri))a, at Alueh('bhatva, 63 ; Bud 

dliist, 33 : Bliarluit, 81 ; Boro 
kndiiiA 81 : Gandhara, 82 
Lanriya-Nandangarh, 59-60, 79 
at Bairat, 70, 8(k 81 : at Nagai 

o 

jnnikonda, 72 ; Niilanda, 62-4 
origin aiul cM'olution of, 78-9 ; a 
Biprawa, 60; at Saheth-Mahet] 
t>9 ; Sanolil, 79-80, i58-9 ; a 
Sarnath, 61-2, 80 ; Slnihjl-ki 
dherl, 35 : in Sind, 82-3. 

Sukba Rao, 30. 

a in a, 8 05. 

Sukkur and Rohri industry, 26 

Su/r/Y//00\ 190. 

Sultanganj, 0.15, 

Sultan GliarT, 110. 

Sumatra, 2U5, 207, 209. 

Sumer, 3 0 

Sui'iga. poriotl, .186 ; objects a' 
Sarnath, 175 ; seailpturcs, 134 
ierraiait tas, 71, 013 ; phujuos, 70 

Sfirl areliittHdure, .124-5. 

Swat valley, I7'l, 199, 

1'AJ MAI.IAL, 125, 128, 129-30 
131, 15i), 160, KVI, 169, 171 
museum, 17(i. 

TaklilA-brdiT, 51, 82, 159, 174. 

d’idelier, 16. 
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Tamralipti, 197, 203. 

Tan joriu 133, I3(i ; |>aintings 
149, 16!) ; temple at, 1003. 

Tara, 208. 

Taxila,, 30 0 82, 13!), 113, 115 
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Temple, at Pagan, 205 ; Angkor 
Wat and Angkor Thom, 207 ; 
apsidal, 93 ; Bengal, 102 ; Brah- 
manical, 65 ; Choja, 104-5 ; 
Chalukyan, 96-7, 102-3 ; evolu¬ 
tion of, 76 ; in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, 101 ; of Gupta period 
93-6 ; Hoysala, 102-3 ; Mauryan, 
93 ; at Nagarjunikonda, 72 ; at 
Nalanda, 62 ; Nayaka, 106-7 ; 
Orissan and North Indian, 
97-102 ; at Paharpur, 64; 
Pallava, 103-4 ; Pandyan, 105-6 ; 
at Rajghat, 71 ; at Sarnath, 61 ; 
South Indian, 103-7 ; Vijaya- 
nagara, 106 ; Zoroastrian, 54, 

Ter, temple at, 95. 

Terracotta, with Brahmaijical 
deities, 65-66 ; ear-ornaments, 
67 ; figurines, 59 ; from Basarh, 
69 ; of Gupta period, 144, 178 ; 
from Harappa, 143; Kushan, 
144; from Mathura, 70 ; Maur¬ 
yan, 143 ; from Nandangarh, 60 ; 
plaques and panels, 64, 66, 69, 
70, 71, 205 ; Sunga, 143-4. 

Tibet, 10, 197 ; art, 202 ; paintings, 
178 ; relations with India, 202-3. 

Tigawa, temple at, 94. 

Tiles, coloured, 178 ; glazed, 165. 
Timur, 162. 

Tissa, Devanampiya, 203. 

Todd, K. R. U., 20, 26. 

Tomb of Ahmad Shah, 114, 124-5 ; 
of Ahmad Shah Vali, 120; of 
Akbar, 128, 160; of Hai dar ‘All, 
132; of Hassan, 119; of Hazrat 
Nizamu’d-Dln Auliya, 111 ; of 
Humayun, 125; of ‘Itimadu’d- 
Daula, 127-8, 160; of Khan-i- 
Jahan Tilangani, 112-3 ; in Kash¬ 
mir, 122-23 ; of Mahmud Begarha, 
116; of Miran MubSrak, 121 • 
Qutb ShaM, 121-2; of Rahia 
DauranJ, 131; of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, 126, 163; of Sher Shah, 

a’ ^ Sikandar LotB, 

113; of S^^n Ghayasu’d-Dln 
Balban, 111, 

Topkhana Masjid, 117. 

Tosali, 67. 
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Treasure Trove Act, 172. 

Trichur, 171. 

Tripifaka, 201, 201. 

Trivandram, 171. 

Tucker, W. H., 42. 

Tughlaqiibiid fort, 112, 160. 

Tughlaqs, architecture of, 112-3, 
116, 118 ; inscriptions of, 192. 

Tulaja -lena caves, 81. 

UCHALI, implements from, 20. 

Udaigiri, 86, 134, 141, 166, 168, 
191. 

Udaipur, 171, 172, 187. 

Ujjain, 198 ; Western Kshatrapas 
of, 187. 

United Provinces, 2, 4, 166 ; copper 
hoard, 36 ; rock-paintings in, 
44 ; suspected megaliths in, 43. 

Ur, 198. 

Urdu, 192, 193. 

VADAMADURAI, 17 ; implements 

from, 18. 

Vai^ali, 68, 178, 205. 

Valasna, 24. 

Vats, M. S., 32 n, 33 n, 76 n. 

Veroneo Geromino, 129. 

Vijayanagara, 103, 145, 161. 

Vishnu, images of, 138, 145. 192 
204, 206, 207. 

Vodamayuta, 65. 

Vogel, J. Ph., 154 n. 

WADDELL, L. A., 57 n. 

Wajid ‘All Shah, 132. 

Warangal, 119. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., H, 27 n, 
u, 34 n, 39 n, 73 n. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 11, 159 n. 
Wynne, 16. 

from Patna and 
136; ioIkHsuIt. 

ioo, 140. 

Yazdani, G., 75 n, 107 n 

ZEUNER, F. E., 22 n. ' 

Z^b valley culture, 31. 

Zoroaster, religion of, 199 . 
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MohekjO’Daro : the Great Bath 
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Hakappa : THE Great Granary 
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BanTA BeRI cave, PaCHMARHI ; ROCK-PAENTING SHOWLNG CROSS-WORSHIP 
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A. Bania Beri cave, Pachmarhi 

PAIJSTING ‘'HOWINO A ‘ STENCILLED ’ 
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rock-painting showing monkey playi'ng a flute 
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kock-painting showing a wounded boar 
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Nandasgabh stCpa (District Champaean) 
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AHICHCHHATKA ; TERRACED BRICK TEMPLE WITH FOUNDATION-CELLS; FOURTH-TENTH CENTURIES 
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S\i(N^'rii: Diiamickii s’l'f i’x : <' 
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^^Iahabalipcram : monolithic rathas ; skventh century 
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PLATE XXX 



Pattadakal : VirCpaksha templk ; c. 740 
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BhUVANESVAR ; LixTJARAJA TEMPLE; C. 1000 
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